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The fiiYor with which the public ha^e kindly received the Au- 
thor's " First Lessons in Composition ", and the frequent calls made 
by Colleges and higher Academies for a more advanced work 
on the same plan, with which to follow it, have led to the prepara- 
tion of the present volume. The elementary book to which refer- 
ence has just been made, was intended to initiate the beginner by 
easy steps into the art of composition ; the work now offered to 
the public has a wider scope, embracing a variety of subjects worthy 
of the attention of advanced papils, and presentpig much important 
matter heretofore scattered through a number of different text- 
books. Claiming to give a comprehensive and practical view of our 
language in all its relations, this " Advanced Course " views it as a 
whole, no less than with reference to the individual words composing 
it ; shows how it compares with other tongues, modem and ancient ; 
points out its beauties ; indicates how they may best be made avail- 
able; and, in a word, teaches the pupil the most philosophical 
method of digesting and arranging his thoughts, as well as the most 
correct and effective mode of expressing them. 

The volume commences with a condensed history of our tongue, 
prefaced by a consideration of the origin of language in general, 
both spoken and written. Attention is first paid to the successive 
.steps, by which, with Divine aid, man was enabled to develop a sys- 
tem of spoken language, to frame that elaborate and wonderful 
fiibric without which civilization would be blotted from the globe. 
The invention of letters and the various systems of writing form 
the next subjects in order. The primitive language of Britain is 
then traced through successive modifications, produced by as 
many political changes, until at last the German invaders banished 
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it to wilds and fiistnesses, and introduced the sturdy mother-tonguo 
of our own English. The history of the ktter is then traced, firom 
the days of Hengist and Horsa, through lines of Saxon kings, Scan* 
dinayian usurpers, and Norman conquerors ; until, modified, enriched, 
and improved, by the foreign elements with which it was brought 
m contact) it became a new tongue, that was soon embodied by poets 
in undying verse, and was destined to give birth to the noblest and 
most .valuable literature of modem times. 

The formation of the English language having been thus con- 
sidered, its words are treated of, both with reference to their origin 
and the parts they respectively perform in a sentence. The memory 
of the pupil bemg then r^reshed by a condensed review of the 
leading topics of grammar, a chapter on Mae syntax, and an ex- 
haustive view of the principles relating to the use of Capitals, the 
too generally neglected subject of Punctuation is next taken up. 
As this art) when considered at all in educational 'text-books, iB 
treated only in the most cursoiy manner, it was regarded as a 
desideratum to present in this volume a complete and thorough 
system, which should cover exceptions as well as rules, and provide 
for every possible case, however rare or intricate. Such a system, 
it is claimed, is her^ set forth. 

Rhetoric proper constitutes the next division of the work. Here, 
by means of strict conciseness, space has been found to treat with 
due attention and minuteness of every important subject connected 
with the art. The student is led to consider successively Taste, its 
elements, characteristics, and standard ; the pleasures of the imagi- 
nation ; its sources, — ^the novel, the wonderful, the picturesque, the 
sublime, and the beautiful ; sublimity and beauty of writing ; wit, 
humor, and ridicule ; figures their use and abuse ; style, its varie- 
ties and essential properties ; and criticism. A thorough prelimi- 
nary course cm these important subjects was thought necessary 
before requiring the student to write original exercises. 

Thus prepared, the pupil enters on the subject of prose compo- 
sition. The process of Invention, which furnishes the*thoughts to 
be clothed in a dress of words, and which constitutes the most dif- 
ficult if not the chief branch of the art, is first considered. The 
young composer is shown how to analyze his subject, and to am- 
plify the thoughts successively suggested into a well-connected 
whole. The different parts of an exercise are taken up in turn ; 
tmrious forms and models of introductions are presented ; descrip- 
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tioD, narratioD, argament, &c., are treated, and the peculiarities of 
each pointed out, as lyell as the styles which they respectively re- 
quire. The varieties of prose composition follow ; and, with care- 
fully selected models before him, the student is required to prepare 
original compositions on the same plan, — such previous instruction 
having been given, and such aids being presented, that the process 
of composing, no longer a dull, routine, performance, becomes a 
Mghly intelligent and improving mental discipline. Thus .made 
acquainted successively with Letters, Narratives, Fiction, Essays, 
Ai^mentative Discourses, and Orations, and furnished with sub- 
jects in each department and su^estions as to theit proper treat- 
ment, the student is next led to the consideration of Poetry, its 
feet, measures, rhymes, pauses, and different varieties. 

The subject last referred to is not treated with the view of mak- 
ing poets. A claim to this high title must be founded on something 
more than a mere ability to versify or rhyme correctly. But, while it 
is admitted that no rules can make a poet of one whom nature has 
not constituted such, it is sincerely believed that a knowledge of the 
principles here set forth will have a tendency to produce more cor- 
rect and better poetry, as it certainly will enable the reader to 
have a higher appreciation of its merits. Not every one who goes 
through a course of syntax can write good prose 5 yet this does 
not alter the &ct that a thorough acquaintance with syntax is es- 
sential to the good prose writer. 

K it be asked, what constitute the distinguishing features and 
advantages of the volume here presented to the public, the author 
would reply : In the first place, clearness and simplicity. Though 
the work was prepared for pupils of an advanced grade, and has 
been written in a style adapted to their comprehension, yet it was 
deemed of primary importance to set forth every point perspic- 
uously* and intelligibly. Secondly, it embraces in small compass a 
variety of important subjects, which have a common connection, 
and mutually illustrate each other ; but which the pupil has here* 
tofore been obliged to leave unlearned, or to search for among a 
number of different volumes. In the third place, it is eminently 
practical. Exercises have been introduced throughout the work, 
wherever admissible, which will ensure that what has been learned 
is properly understood, and impressed on the mind. 

It remains for the author to acknowledge his obligation to the 
various sources from which he has received assistance in the prepa- 
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ration of the present work. His object throughout haying been to 
produce a useful book, he did not feel at liberty to reject aught that 
could be turned to practical use. He has, therefore, as far as was 
consistent with his own plan, carefully gleaned whatever he has 
£>und of value in the works of those who have preceded him. Par- 
ticular reference is here made to the text-books which for years 
have been regarded as standards on the subjects of which they re- 
spectively treat; to Blair's Lectures, Burke on the Sublime and 
Beautiful, Alison's Essay on Taste, and other books of a similar 
stamp, from which ideas, and occasionally language, have been freely 
drawn. Nor have more modem English publications been over- 
looked. In a word, it is believed that, while originality of plan and 
execution have been strictly maintained, whatever may have been 
elsewhere contributed to the elucidation of the subject, will not be 
wanting here : at the same time it has been the author's aim, in 
drawing from others, to improve upon their language, to adapt 
their style to the comprehension of all, and to avoid the errors of 
&ct, grammar, or rhetoric, into which they may have fallen. 

The author is aware that an objection to the use of a text-book 
on Composition exists in the minds of some, who prefer that their 
pupils should prepare written exercises from given subjects without 
aid or instruction of any kind. Of such he would respectfully ask 
a careful consideration of the question whether something may not 
be gained by pursuing a regular, consistent, plan. As, in the vari- 
ous departments of industry, much more can be accomplished, in a 
limited time and with a given amount of labor, by those who work 
according to a definite enlightened system, than by men of equal 
energy, who, with an end alone in view, without regard to a choice 
of means, go blindly to their task, directed by no higher pi^nciple 
than chance; so, it is claimed, an equal advantage is gained by 
those students of composition who pursue a well-digested plan, ma- 
tured by experience, and elaborated by careful thought. Those 
who have tried both courses must decide whether this position is 
not 86 consonant with fact, as it certainly is with reason. 

Bepeating his thanks for the patronage extended to the little 
volume which preceded thiii^the author can only express the hope 
that the work now sent forth may meet with an equally kind 
reception. 

ISmr YovK, Sept, 11, 196L 
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PART I. 

mSTOBY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 



LESSON I.. 

MEDIA OF COlOfUNICATION. 



§ 1. Man is distinguished from the brute creation by the 
possession of reason. Brutes are governed by instinct ; man, 
by his reasoning faculties. The senses of both are the same^ 
and on these senses material objects* produce similar impres- 
sions. But from these impressions brutes cannot reason any 
further than their natural instincts enable them, and their ne* 
cessities require. Man, on the other hand, being possessed of 
intellectual faculties, is capable of drawing inferences; and 
thus from the impressions made on his senses by a single ex- 
ternal object, receives many different ideas, which, producing 
others in their turn, may be multiplied to infinity. 

S 1. How is man dl8tiDgaIsh«d from the brute creation ? By what are brntes 
gorerned? By what, man? How do the senses of men and brutes, and the impres- 
sions produced upon them, differ ? How, then, do men reoelye more ideas from these 
Impressions than brutes? 
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§ 2. Men, being endowed with social dispositions, natural- 
ly desire to interchange the ideas received in the manner 
above described. Brutes, also, particularly those of grega- 
rious habits, are at times actuated by a similar impulse to 
make known their feelings to each other. Now in both these 
cases some medium of communication is necessary ; and we 
find that the ingenuity of man has devised four means more or 
less adapted to the purpose, the first two of which the instinct 
of the lower orders of creation has led them also to employ. 
These are as follows : — 

I. Grestures. By these are meant the movements of the 
body or its members. In the case of brutes, they are often 
so expressive as to leave no doubt as to the predominant emo- 
tion. Thus, in the billing of doves we see love exemplified ; 
in tho lion lashing his sides with his tail, and the cat raising 
her back at the sight of an enemy, we have unmistakable evi- 
dences of anger ; and in the horse depressing his ears back- 
wards, of fear. Man, having generally other and better means 
of communication, seldom uses gestures alone, though he often 
employs them to illustrate and enforce what he says. When 
other means, however, are wanting, he is able with their aid 
alone to express his sentiments ; as in the case of the sick who 
have lost the power of speech, or 'of one attempting to make 
himself understood by those with whose language he is unac- 
quainted. It is surprising, indeed, to see how perfectly per- 
sons practised in the use of gestures ean communicate even 
complicated trains of thought and long series of facts. Good 
pantomimists will make the plot of a theatrical piece just as 
intelligible to an audience as if it were developed by dialogue. 

$2. What desire resalts from man^s sodal disposition? Is this desire confined to 
the haman race ? How many means of commnnication lias man deylsed ? How many 
and which are employed by brutes also ? 

What is the first medium of communication ? What is meant by gestures ? Oiy« 
instances of the use of gestures by brutes, and mention the emotions they indicate. 
For what purpose does man generally use gestures ? Do they ever serve alone to ex- 
press his sentiments? Give instances. What may be communicated by gestures? 
Give an Instance. What is said of the action of the Greeks and Bomans? How 
flff was it carried on the stage? What point was debated by Cicero and Bosdus? 
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This fact was known and appreciated by the anoient Greeks 
and Komans, whose action was much more vehement than we 
are accustomed to see at the present day. On the stage this 
was carried so far that two actors were at times brought on to 
play the same part ; the office of one being to pronbunce the 
words, and that of the other to accompany them with appro- 
priate gestures, a single performer being unable to attend to 
both. Oicero informs us that it was a matter of dispute be- 
tween the actor Boscius and himself whether the former could 
express a sentiment in a greater variety of ways by significant 
gestures, or the latter by the use of different phrases. He 
also elsewhere tells us that this same Roscius had gained great 
love from every one by the mere movements of his person.* 
During the reign of Augustus both tragedies and comedies 
were acted by pantomime alone. It was perfectly understood 
by the people, frho wept, and laughed, and were excited in 
every way as much as if words had been employed. It seems, 
indeed, to have worked upon their sympathies more powerful- 
ly than words ; for it became necessary, at a subsequent period, 
to enact a law restraining members of the senate from study- 
ing the art of pantomime, a practice to which it seems they 
had resorted in order to give more effect to their speeches 
before that body. 

When, however, the Roman Empire yielded to the arms 
of the Northern barbarians, and, as a^ consequence, great 
numbers of the latter spread over it in every direction, their 
cold and phlegmatic manners wrought a material change as re- 



* ''Ergo ille corporis mota tantmnaiporem sibi ooncililLrat a nobu 
omnibus." — ^Pbo Abchia Foeta, VULL 



Wbat does Cioero tell us with respect to this actor ? In the reign of Angostns, how 
were both tragedies and comedies represented ? How did some of the senators seek to 
give effect to their speeches f What law was passed on the subject ? What effect did 
(he conquest of the Roman Empire by Northern barbarians have on the gestures and 
tones of the people ? How do the tones of the people of Southern Europe now oom* 
yare with those of the North ? Of what nations, in particular, is this true f ^ 
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gards the gestures, no less than the tones and accents, of the 
people. The mode of expression gradually grew more sub* 
dued, and the accompanying action less violent, in proportion 
as the new influences prevailed. Conversation became more 
languid ; and public speaking was no longer indebted for its 
effect to the art of the 'pantomimist. So great was -the change 
in these respects that the allusions of classical authors to the 
oratory of their day were hardly intelligible. Notwithstand 
ing these modifications, however, the people of Southern Eu- 
rope, being warmer and more passionate by nature, are, at 
the present day, much more animated in their tones and more 
addicted to gesticulation than the inhabitants of the North. 
This is particularly true of the French and Italians. 

II. Inarticulate Sounds^ or cries used by man, particu- 
larly during infancy, and by all other animals, to express 
strong and sudden emotions, such aa fear, love, sorrow, 
and the like. In the earlier periods of man's history, 
before a perfect system of language was developed, it is 
probable that these natural interjections were used more 
frequently than at present. Grammarians consider them 
the earliest elements of speech. Among these inarticulate 
sounds may be classed sighing, groaning, laughing, and 
screaming, each of which is a ^key to the prevailing senti- 
ment of the mind» 

III. Spoken Langita^e^ or an assemblage of articulate 
sounds, which are individually the type of certain ideas, and 
by a combination of which thoughts may be expressed. This 
means of communication, as well as that which follows, is 
employed by man alone. 

lY. Written Language. 'Bj this is meant a combination 
of arbitrary characters, which convey to the mind the ideas 
they represent through the medium of the eye. 

What is the second medimn of commnnlcation ? What is meant by Inarticolata 
Bounds? When were they most frequently used? How do grammarians regard 
fhem ? What may be clussod among these luarticnlate Sounds ? 

What is the third medium of communication? What Is Spoken Language ? B^ 
wbom is It employed ? 
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It will 1)6 seen that, as the ideas generated by man's refleo- 
tive faculties infinitely outnumber the emotions of brutes, so 
his means of communication are at once more numerous and 
precise. 

Gestures and inarticulate sounds our subject does not 
lead us to consider any further ; - of 'language, spoken and 
written, we shall now proceed to treat. 



• •• 



LESSON II. 

ORIGIN OF SPOKEN LANGUAGE. 

§ 3. It is a question that has been much and ably dis* 
cussed, whether spoken language is a divine or human institu- 
tion : whether God gave it to man, as He gave the 'mental 
faculties ; or man invented it for himself, stimulated by the 
desire of communicating with his kind. 

Those who think language is a human institution believe, 
with the ancient philosophers and poets, that men were orig- 
inally " a dumb and low herd " ; * that they were in all things 
rude and savage, totally ignorant of the arts, unable to com- 
municate with each other except in the imperfect manner of 
beasts, and sensible of nothing save hunger, pain, and similar 
emotions. Cicero, alluding to the human race in primeval ages, 
says : " There was a time when men wandered every where 
through the fields after the manner of beasts, and supported 
life by eating the food of beasts." Diodorus, Lucretius, 



» « MntTim et tnrpe pecus." 



What is fhe fbnrth medium of oommimication ? What is meant by Writtoa 
language? 

How do man^B ideas and means of communication compare with those of bmtes ? 

{ 8. What question has bben much discussed ? What did the ancient philosophers 
end poets regard as the original state of men ? What does Cicero say of the human 
TBAC in primoval times ? What ancient writers agree with him In this opinion t What 
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Horace, Pliny, Juvena], and other ancient writers, agree with 
Cicero in this opinion, and hold that it was only after a long 
and gradual improvement that men came to their present en- 
lightened state. 

Lord Monboddo, who, in his work on " The Origin and 
Progress of Language," labors to prove that man is but a 
higher species q^ monkey, thinks that originally the human 
race had only a few monosyllables, such as ha, he, hi, ho, by 
which, like beasts, they expressed certain emotions. 

Dr. Murray gives it as his opinion that all language orig- 
inated in nine monosyllables, Ag, bag, dwag, gwag, lag, mag 
NAG, RAG, SWAG. " Each of thesc," says Dr. M., " is a verb, 
and indicates a species' of action. Power, motion, force, ideas 
united in every untutored mind, are implied in them all. They 
were uttered at first, and probably for several generations, in 
an insulated manner. The circumstances of the action were 
communicated by gestures and the variable tones of the voice ; 
but the actions themselves were expressed by their suitable 
monosyllables.'* 

Kousseau represents men as originally without language, 
as unsocial by nature, and totally ignorant of the ties of 
society. He does not, however, seek to explain how language 
arose, being disheartened at the outset by the difficulty of de- 
ciding whether language was more necessary for the institu- 
tion of society, or society for the invention of language. Mau- 
pertius, however, overcomes this difficulty by holding that 
" language was formed by a session of learned societies assem- 
bled for that purpose. 

§ 4. But we must leave these absurd theories. Language 
is, beyond doubt, a divine institution, invented by the Deity 
and by Him made known to the human race. If language was 

1b the tltlo of Lord Monboddo's work ? What does the author try to prof e in it ? How 
doee he think that the human race originally expressed their emotions ? In what does 
Dr. Murray think that all language originated ? What part of speech, according to him, 
was each of these monosyllables ? What ideas does ho thjnk were implied in them ! 
How does Rousseau represent the original race of men? What difficulty disheartened 
him at the outset of his enquiries ? What does Mauportlus hold ? 
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devised by man, the invention could not have been at once 
matured, but must have been the result of the necessities and 
experience of successive generations. * This, however, does not 
accord with the facts of history ; for, however far we go back, 
we cannot arrive at any period when even the most unenlight- 
ened portions of mankind did not possess a system of language. 
Scripture informs us that this means of cqjpmunication was 
employed by the first man and woman, as well as their imme- 
diate descendants ; and we are hence forced to the conclusion 
that it was the result of a direct revelation from on high. 

Nevertheless, while the elements were thus imparted by 
God, it is natural to suppose that much was left for man to 
perfect ; and that, just as a mind was given to him which he 
is required to cultivate and fit for the performance of its 
duties by a long course of training, so the mere elements were 
imparted, out of which he had to form by successive improve- 
ments a perfect means of communication. ^* Three things," 
says Scaliger, " have contributed to enable man to perfect lan- 
guage, — ^necessity, practice, and the desire to please. Neces- 
sity produced a collection of words very imperfectly connected ; 
practice, in multiplying them, gave them more expression ; 
while it is to the desire of pleasing that we owe those agree- 
able turns, those happy collocations of words, which impart to 
phrases both elegance and grace.'' 

We are confirmed in this supposition by the fact that the 
history of many languages shows a gradual progress from im- 
perfect beginnings to a finished state, and that there is hardly 
any cultivated tongue, which, if traced back to its earlier ages, 
will not be found either defective in some of its parts or want- 
ing in those characteristics which are a source of beauty and 



S 4 Leaying these theories, hj whom must we condnde that language was invented f 
If It was devised by man, what would we find on looking back at the history of early 
times? Was this the case? What does Scripture inform us with regard to the first 
inan and woman and their immediate descendants ? What follows fit>m this ? Was 
any thing left for man to perfect ? According to Scaliger, by what was man enabled to 
perfect language ? What did necessity produce ? What did practice impart to them ? 
What do we owe to the desire of pleadng ? 
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strength. The language of a nation, traced through the suo- 
oessive eras of its existence, will be fonnd to have undergone 
a series of improyements in all respects analogous to the ad« 
vances which have been made in the institutions and social 
condition of the people who speak it. In the first great ante- 
diluvian language similar changes must have occurred. 

It may be added that the divine origin of language is 
maintained by a number of our best writers. Locke, in his 
^ Essay on the Human Understanding," Book III, chap. 1, 
sec. 1, says : " Grod, having designed man for a sociable crea- 
ture, made him not only with an inclination and under a ne- 
cessity to have fellowship with those of his own kind ; but 
furnished him, also, with language, which was to be the great 
instrument and common tie of society." 



■••» 



LESSON III, 



WRITTEN LANGUAGE. 



§ 5. Ideas may be communicated by written, as well aa 
spoken, language. The latter represents ideas by articulate 
sounds ; the former employs certain arbitrary characters to 
represent these articulate sounds, and thus through a double 
medium conveys the ideas themselves. It is written language 
alone that gives permanence to thoughts. 

§ 6. Written language was devised by man. The exact 
period of its origin is unknown; but it is supposed not to 
have been invented until several centuries after men were in 



What fact confirms as in the belief that in language mach was left fbr man to per- 
fect ? What is Locke's view of the origin of language ? 

% 6. What else besides spoken language enables ns to commnnicate ideas ? How 
does spoken language represent ideas? How, written language? Which giyes per* 
numance to thoughts ? 

$ ({. B7 whom was written language devised ? When Is it supposed to have been 
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possession of a complete system of spoken language. The sys* 
tems first employed were necessarily rude and imperfect ; but) 
as men increased in experience and knowledge, snccessive im- 
provements were made, nntil at last the present simple method 
was devised. Four systems have been employed in different 
ages and countries ; the Ideographic, the Verbal, the Syllabic, 
and the Alphabetic. 

§ 7. Ideographic System. — The earliest method of con- 
veying thoughts by means of written characters is called Ideo- 
graphic. It represented material objects and facts by means of 
pictures ; and what was not material or visible, but was merely 
conceived in the mind, and could not, therefore, be thus de- 
picted, by symbols. Thus the idea of a battle was conveyed 
by a pictorial representation of two men engaged in fighting ; 
while the abstract idea of eternity was denoted by a circle, 
which, being without beginning or end, was an appropriate 
emblem. It represented things themselves, and not their 
names. 

The hieroglyphics* of Egypt constituted one kind of 
Ideographic writing. The Mexicans, also, used it at the time 
of Oortes' invasion ; their king was informed of the arrival of 
the Spaniards and their ships, by pieces of white linen on 
which. were painted objects resembling vessels, and men in 
Spanish garb. Ideographic writing.'is also said to have been 
employed by fiome of the North American Indians. 

§ 8. Verbal System, — The Verbal system is second in point 
of antiquity. It appropriated a peculiar character to each 



*This word signifies "sacred carvings,'' being derived from the 
Greek words Tcpor, sacred, and yx^npw, to carve, 

invented ? What was its character at first ? What change took place as men increased 
in knowledge ? How ntkaj BystecoB have prevailed ? 

§7. What is the earliest system called? How did it represent material objects? 
How, what was not material or yisible ? Give an example. Did it represent the objects 
themselves, or their names? To what system do the hieroglyphics of Egypt belong? 
What other people used this system ? How was the Mexican king informed of tbo 
Spaniards* arrival ? By what other race has Ideographic writing been employed ? 

S 8, What is the second qrstem called ? How did it represent material ot^eots and 
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object and idea, without reference to the word by which sucl 

object or idea was represented. This was an improvement ok 

the Ideographic system, but was objectionable on account of 

the great number of characters required. Chinese, at the 

present day, is written in a measure according to this system. 

Old authorities inform us that it employs no less than 80,000 

characters ; later researches, however, prove the mimber to be 

considerably smaller. As each character represents an object 

or abstract idea, and not merely a sound, it follows that any 

thing written according to this system is understood^ by all 

that are acquainted with the characters, although their own 

spoken languages may be totally different ; just as the value 

of figures in their various combinations is universally known 

to the nations of Europe, notwithstanding the difference in 

their respective tongues. The written language of the Chinese 

Empire, accordingly, is read and understood by the people of 

Japan, Corea, Loo-choo, and Cochin China, as well as by 

various other tribes who are unable to hold the slightest oral 

intercourse with each other. 

It is proper to add that this is denied by some, who contend that 
Chinese is written mainly according to the Syllabic sy^em, a description 
of which follows. If any Japanese or Coreans are found to understand 
written Chinese, it is, according to these authorities, from their having 
studied it, or else on account of its resemblance to their own written 
systems. Our present greatly increased facilities for obtaining infor- 
mation respecting the people of the Celestial Empire and their pecu- 
liarities, win soon dissipate all uncertainty on this subject ; and we shall 
probably find that each opinion has some foundation in truth. It is 
likely either that the characters are partly Verbal and partly Syllabic, 
or else that there are two distinct systems, originally perhaps used by 
different classes, but now employed indiscriminately at the option of the 
writer. 

abstract ideas? What rendered It objectionable? In what langoage Is it still em- 
ployed? How many characters are required in this langaage? Need one nnderstand 
the f^okon langaage, in order to nnderstand a written language In which the Verbal 
system is employed? Give an example. In illustration of this, what Is mentioned 
with regard to the written language of the Chinese Empire? Wliat account do other 
oathorities giye of written Ohinese ? How do they explain the tact that some Japaneee 
and Coreans are found to understand it? What is probable with regard to these dit- 
ftrant opinions? 
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§ 9. Syllabic St/stem. — By the two systems above de- 
scribed, things themselves were represented without reference 
to the sounds by which they are denoted. But the frequent 
recurrence of the same syllables in the names of things soon 
led men to see the advantages that would be gained by repre- 
senting the sound instead of the thing signified ; and henoe 
originated a third method, commonly called the Syllabic sys- 
tem. In this, certain characters were employed to represent, 
not objects, but syllabic sounds, by a combination of which tho 
names of things were denoted. Thus the word agriculture 
would be expressed by four characters only, one representing 
each syllable. Though this was a gr^at improvement on the 
Verbal System, it was also objectionable on account of the 
number of characters required. It is thought at one time to 
have been used by many Asiatic nations ; and is still the 
basis, though in a somQ,what modified form, of the written lan- 
guage of the Ethiopians and that of the Siamese. 

§ 10. Alphabetic System, — The defects incident to the sys- 
tem^ described above finally taught man the necessity of invent- 
ing some new method of conveying his thoughts ; and hence re- 
sulted the introduction and ultimate perfection of Alphabetic 
writing, which is ' used in almost all languages at the present 
day. This may be regarded as the greatest of human inven- 
tions^ and has contributed more than any thing else to the 
progress of civilization. According to this system, the simple 
sounds of the human voice are represented by appropriate 
marks or letters, by combining which syllables and words are 
formed ; and that with such precision and completeness that 
not only can all material objects be denoted and described, 



% 9. How were ideas represented by the two systems already described ? What 
i^tem was next invented ? According to the Syllabic system, what did each character 
represent ? How were words denoted ? How many characters would this system re- 
quire to express the word agrieuUnref How did the Syllabic compare with the 
Verbal syBtem? What rendered the Syllabic system objectionable? By what nationi 
was it at one time employed ? In what written languages ia it still used ? 

f 10. By the defects of these systems, what was man finally taught ? What systeiii 
was next invented ? How may it be r^arded ? What are represented by the charao* 
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but also abstract ideas, the emotions of the mind, and every 
variety of thought 
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LESSON IV. 

ALPHABETIC WRITING. 

§ 11. Derivation. — The word alphabet is derived from 
aX<l>a, PrJTo, the first two Greek characters, and signifies the 
letters of a written language disposed in their regular order. 

§ 12. Origin, — The inventors of alphabetic writing are 
unknown. According to the Jewish Rabbis, it is of divine 
origin. " God," says one of their number, " created letters 
on the evening of the first Sabbath." Adam Clarke also in- 
clines to this opinion, although he places the revelation at a 
later date, maintaining that God taught Moses the use of let- 
ters by writing the Ten Commandments with His own finger 
on the tables of stone. Eusebius, Clemens of Alexandria, 
Cornelius Agrippa, and others, attribute this noble invention 
to Moses himself; Philo, to Abraham ; Irenaeus and others, 
to Enoch, who is by some thought to have been the author of 
a work still extant, to which there is an apparent allusion in 
the 14th and the 15th verse of St. Jude's Epistle. Bibliander 
considers Adam entitled to the honor of the invention ; and 
the Sabians actually produce a book which they pretend was 
written by this patriarch. If, however, letters were known at 
this early period, it can hardly be explained why men, in spite 
of the vastly superior facilities they afford, should have gone 

back to the ideographic or the syllabic system. 

- " ■ '■ I " I ' ' 

ten employed in the Alphabetio system ? By oomblning these oiharacters, what are 
formed? 

§ IL From what is the word tUpTuibet derived f What does it signify ? 

% 12. What is said of the inyentors of ^phabetio writing? To whom do the Jew- 
ish Babbis attribute its Invention ? What is Adam darkens opinion? To whom do 
Enseblns, Clemens, and Comellns Agrippa attrlbnte it ? To whom, Philo ? To whom, 
IrensBus? What reason is there for supposing Enoch to have been acquainted witb 
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Among the Greeks and Romans, the inYention of letters 
was generally attributed to the Phoenicians.* For the Greeks 
this was natural, as they received the greater part of their 
alphabet directly from Cadmus, a native of Phoenicia, and 
would therefore be likely to think that the honor of the inven 
tion belonged to that country. Yet it is clear that some of 
tho most learned of the Greeks regarded Cadmus in his true 
light ; not as the inventor, but merely as the introducer, of let- 
ters. Plato expressly says that Thaut, the Egyptian, was the 
first to divide letters into vowels and consonants, mutes and 
liquids. An individual of this same name, Thaut or Taaut, is 
also mentioned by Sanchoniathon, the historian, as the inven- 
tor of letters, but is claimed by him as a Phoenician, living in 
the 12th or the ISth generation after the Deluge. To reconcile 
these conflicting accounts, Jackson, in his ^^ Chronological An- 
tiquities," holds that letters were invented by Taaut or Thoth, 
the Phoenician, a son of Misraim. about five centuries after 
the deluge, but were introduced into Egypt four hundred years 
afterwards by a second Taaut ; whom he supposes to have been 
identical with the celebrated Hermes Trismegistus of the 
Greeks, the inventor, according to Diodorus, of grammar, 
music, letters, and writing. Whether this supposition is cor- 
rect or not, we may fairly conclude that, whichever of these 
nations first employed letters, they were not long in becoming 



*:» 



* " Ipsa gens Phcenicum in glona magna est literarum inventionis." 
* The race of Phoenicians themselves enjoy the great glory of the inven- 
tion of letters.' — ^Pliny, Book v., chap. 12. 

" Phoenices primi (famas si credimus) ansi 
Mansnram rudibiis vocem signare figuris." — Luoan. 

tUB system? By whom does Bibliander think it was invented? What evidenoe of 
tbls Is ftirnished by the Babians? What objection is there to the sapposition that let- 
ters were known thns early ? 

To whom did the Oreeks and Romans attribute the invention of letters ? What led 
the (h«ek8 to this opinion ? How did some of the moat learned Greeks regard Cad- 
mus 1 Whom does Plato mention in connection with the classification of letters ? Who 
dse ollodes to this Thaut ? What does Sanchoniathon say of him ? How does Jackson 
eaqplflin this inconsistency ? With what Greek personage does he sappose this second 

2 
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Known to the other ; as the cominercial relations of the Bgyp- 
tians and Phoenicians were intimate and likely to make their 
respective inventions common property. 

According to some late writers who are versed in Oriental 
literature, the claims of the Indians to the honor of having 
devised letters are not without some weight. The Sanscrit, 
which is the most refined of the Indian languages, is supposed 
to have heen one of the most ancient now existing, and is the 
parent of almost every dialect of Southern Asia. The Hin 
does assert that they were acquainted with letters hefore any 
other nation on the globe ; and that, in their ancient books, 
sages from Egypt and other countries are represented as com- 
ing to India, to inform themselves respecting alphabetic wri- 
ting and other inventions for which the Hindoos were at that 
early period distinguished. As, however, none of these an- 
cient books have yet made their appearance in Europe, and as 
national vanity has led the Orientals generally to exaggerate 
their ancient standing in literature, art, and soi'snce, we can 
hardly weigh these unsupported statements against the posi- 
tive testimony presented from other quarters. 

Modern scholars seem to be divided in opinion as to 
whether this great invention is due to the Phoenicians or the 
Hebrews. Mr. Astle, whose essay on " The Origin and Prog- 
ress of Writing" displays great research, and is justly re- 
garded as high authority, on the evidence of the ancients, pro- 
nounces in favor of the Phoenicians. It must be remembered, 
however, that while the Greeks were well acquainted with the 
latter nation on account of their intimate commercial relations, 
to the Hebrews they were almost entire strangers ; and 



Taaul to have been identioal ? What Is said of the relations that sabsisted between tbe 
Sigjrptians find the Phcenicians ? 

What other people claim to have invented letters ? What is said of the Sanscrit 
loD^nage? What do the Hindoos assert with regard to their ancient books? Have 
^e any reason to believe their statements ? 

What are the views of modem scholars on this point? In whose fiivor does Mc 
AeUe decide ? What reason is there for supposing that the Greeks may have been mis- 
taken in attribating the invontton of letters to the Phosnicians ? From 'what alpbabcft 
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henee, though their evidenoe may be reliable as regards the 
claims of the Phoenioian alphabet to an antiquity greater than 
either the Egyptian or the Syrian can boast, they must still 
have been unqualified to pronounce between it and the He- 
brew. From the latter, indeed, the PhoBuioian alphabet is 
now generally thought to have been derived. It is at least wel^ 
known that writing was practised among the Jews long before 
we have any evidence of its having been in use among the 
Phoenicians. The Pentateuch itself is a living proof that al- 
phabetic writing was known to Moses, while the frequent allu- 
sions to that art which it contains shows that this knowledge 
was not confined to the legislator alone.* The injunction con- 
tained in the 9th verse of the 6th chapter of Deuteronomy, 
that the people should write the words of the law on the posts 
of their houses and on their gates, proves such a general ac- 
quaintance with the art as to justify the inference that it was 
then no recent invention, but had been known and used foi 
years. The suggestion urged by some that the writing here 
alluded to, as well as that in which the five books of Moses 
were originally composed, may have been according to the 
hieroglyphic or syllabic system, is inadmissible ; for we have 
not the slightest trace of the existence of these sacred books 
in any other form than that which they now bear. 

Nor are we by any means driven to the inference which 
some have drawn from the passage, that the Deity himself 
communicated to Moses, and through him to the human race^ 
a knowledge of the alphabetic system. Had so important a 
revelation been made, we have every reason to suppose that 



♦See ExoDUB, xxiv., 12; xxxii, 16, 16; xvii., 14; xxxiv., 1, 27: Num- 
bers, zzxiii, 2 : Deuteronomt, xzvii, 8. 



isfhe PhflBnidan supposed to have been derived? How early was alphabetic wi-itinc 
known among the Jews ? What leads ns to snppose that the people generally were ac- 
quainted with the art? What preclndes ns from supposing that the writing hero al- 
luded to was according to some earlier system ? What inference has been drAwn trow 
I ? What renders it unlikely that this was the case ? 
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it would have been reoorded in distinct terms by the Jewish 
legislator. 

§ 13. Tke Greek Alphabet and its Derivatives, — ^What- 
ever alphabet may have been the most ancient, one fact is' 
clearly established ; that Cadmus introduced sixteen letters 
^om Phcenicia into Greece, to which Palamedes subsequently 
added four, and Simonides, at a still later period, four more. 

The Phoeiiician language was written from right to left The Greek 
at first followed it in this respeet ; but was in course of time written 
hem right to left, and from left to right, alternately, as land is ploughed. 
The Laws of Solon were engraved in this style, about 600 B. C, as also 
were many inscriptions still to be seen on ancient monuments. Soon 
after this period, however, the present manner of writing, from left to 
right, came into general use. It had been introduced many years be- 
fore by Pronapides, who, according to some, was a teacher of Homer's. 

From the Greek alphabet, the Etruscan, Oscan, Latin, Coptic, and 
others, were formed, l^e Latin alphabet contained twenty-five letters. 
From it, ours is derived The number and form of the Latin letters are 
retained in English without any further change than the addition 
of IT. 

§ 1 4. Comparison of Different Alphabets. — As letters are 
merely arbitrary marks used to denote the elemental sounds 
of which spoken language is composed, the number of letters 
in the alphabet of any people ought to correspond exactly with 
the number of such sounds which they employ. Yet in no 
language do we find this to be the case. In some the alpha- 
betic characters are the more numerous, in consequence both 
of the admission of more than one letter to express the same 
sound, and of the introduction of characters to denote com- 



% 18. Who introduced letters into Greece, and how nuiny were there ? How many 
«7ere snbseqnently added, and by whom ? 

How was tho Phoenician language written ? What other language was written sim- 
ilarly to it? What change was afterwards made as regards the Greek language f 
What laws were written in this style? By whom was the present method of writing 
Introduced? What alphabets were derived from the Greek? How many letters did 
the Latin alphabet contain? What alphabet was derived from it? How do the two 
coireGpond? 

S 14 What are letters ? With what ought the number of letters in the alphabet of 
any people to correspond? Do we find such a correspondonce ? What is the reason 
•if this inconsistency ? How do the diflbrent alphabets compare in the number of tholi 
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pound sounds which could otherwise be perfectly represented 

by coo^inations. In other languages some sounds are entirely 

unrepresented, and consequently in these there is a deficiency 

of alphabetic characters. Hence, though about the same num« 

ber of elemental sounds are in use among different nations, 

there will be found no little difference in the number of 

letters composing their various alphabets. 

Thus, the EngUsh alphabet oontains 26 letters; Ihe French, 28; the 
Italian, 20; the Spanish, 27 ; the Russian, 41 ; the Hebrew^ Samaritan, 
Syrian, and Chaldean, each 22 ; the Arabic, 28 ; the Persian and Egypt 
tian, each 82 ; the TurkiBh, 83 ; the Georgian, 36 ; the Armenian, 88 ; 
the Sanscrit) 60 ; the Abyssinian, 202 ; and the Indian, or Brahmanic, 240*. 



• •• 



LESSON. V. 

FORMATION OF LANGUAGE. 

§ 15. There is every reason, as we have seen, to believe 
that, while in the invention of language man was assisted by 
the' Deity, it was still only after many years of gradual devel- 
opment and-improvement that it arrived at its present perfec 
tion. As it is impossible fbr us to ascertain how far divine 
assistance was vouchsafed, we shall consider the steps of for- 
mation as it is most likely they would be taken by man, inde- 
pendently of a direct revelation, under the stimulus of neces- 
sity and the desire of pleasing. 

The first words were, no doubt, Interjections ; for it would 
,be natural for men, however savage or ignorant of the use of 
words, to employ exclamations for the purpose of expressing 

Bounds, and how in the number of their letters ? How many letters does the EngMsh 
alphabet contain ? The French? Italian? Spanish? Russian? Hebrew, Bamarltao, 
Syiiac, and Chaldean? Arabic? Persian and Egyptian? Turkish? G«0TgiaD? 
Armenian? Sanscrit? Abyssinian? Indian, or Brahmanic ? 

S 15. Is it probable that a complete system of language was given to man ? How 
bas it been brought to its present perfection ? What words^ Is it supposed, were first 
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their sadden emotions. . The words that next oame into use 
did not probably denote the name of any particular objeot ; 
but were such as expressed a whole sentence, indicative of de- 
sires or fears, or intended to convey some important news or 
information ; as, the enemy is coming^ the victory is ours. 

Individual objects next engaged attention. The savage 
lived, we will say, in the midst of a forest. Inasmuch as he 
derived his means of subsistence partly from certain trees 
which it contained, he was soon compelled, in his intercourse 
with others, to allude to them, and represent them by some 
name, or, as grammarians would say. Noun. This appella* 
tion he at first probably applied to all similar objects. It was 
not till experience taught him the difference between oaks, 
cypresses, cedars, &c., and their respective peculiarities, that 
he gave them specific names. As it often became necessary 
to allude to more than one, it was not long before a distinct 
form was adopted to denote the plural number. 

Before all the visible objects of creation had been thus 
arranged into classes and distinguished by general appella- 
tions, and before experience and observation had assigned par- 
ticular names to the various species, it must have been neces- 
sary for men occasionally to allude to a specific object in con- 
tradistinction to the rest of its class. To identify k, therefore, 
intelligibly to another, they would have to distinguish it by 
stating either its distinctive qualities or the relations in whi^h 
it stood to other objects. Thus, if they desired to allude to 
a tree of particular size, or one standing by a spring, instead 
of characterizing it as the fir or the elm, they would naturally 
say, the large tree,. the tree by the spring. In this way were 
formed Adjectives, which generally express quality, and Prep- 
ositions, which indicate the relations subsisting between NoTina 
(often called substantives) and other words. 



employed V Bxplain the reason. What words next came i&to use? Give an example 
Deeeribe the way in which Nonns were formed. When were speciflo names coined V 
What distinct form was afterwards adopted, and why ? Describe the necessity which 
sailed for the AcUectlva Give an example. What other class of «fords had the amia 
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Though several important steps had by this time been 
taken towards the formation of a complete system of language, 
yet the means which it afforded of distinguishing objects were 
still imperfect; for, when any substantive was used in dis- 
course, as tree, river, horse, how was it to be known which of 
the many individuals embraced in the general class, which 
tree, river, or horse, was meant ? When the thing alluded to 
was within the range of sight, it could without difficulty be 
pointed out by a movement ^f the hand ; but, when this was 
not the case, it became necessary to invent words by which 
the particular object intended could be specified. Hence 
arose the Adjective pronouns th$A and thcit^ and the Article 
the. 

Verbs must necessarily have been coeval with the first 
attempts towards the formation of language, as no affirmation 
oan be expressed without the assistance of this part of speech. 
We seldom speak except to express our opinion that some- 
thing is or is not, that some act does or does not take place ; 
and the word which affirms the fact or state is always a 
Verb. 

Thus, then, we have seen Interjections, Nouns, Adjectives 
Prepositions, Articles, Adjective Pronouns, and Verbs, suc- 
cessively called for by the wants of men, and consequently in- 
vented as component parts of language. Personal Pronouns 
were probably the creation of a later age. A young child, it 
has been observed, almost invariably repeats the noun instead 
of using the substitute. Speaking of himself, a child would 
be likely to say, " Give Johnny Johnny's whistle", and not 
" Give me my whistle." So great, indeed, seems to be the 
disinclination of youthful minds to multiply terms that it is 
often found quite difficult to teach them the use of the pro- 



origin ? Give an example. Give an account of the origtai of tbe Adjective Pronoana 
CAI0 and thoik What Article originated in the same way ? What class of words Is 
required for the expression of affirmations ? When did they come into nse ? 

Of what claes of words have we thus far traced the origin ? What part of speech 
VS& the creation of a later age f Are children generally inclined to use the personal 
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DOUD. Such was the case, in all probability, with man in the 
infancy of his bejhg ; and it is not likely that he added thLs 
new species of words to his primitive and necessary stock, 
until sufficient advance had been made in the formative proc- 
ess to show their great advantage as regards brevity of ex- 
pression and pleasantness of sound. , 

-Among the early races of men, it seems probable that 
iiiere was much less said than at the present day. Their sen- 
tences were at once fewer, shofter, and simpler, than ours. 
As successive advances, however, were made, and it was found 
that mutual intercourse was a source of pleasure, men did not 
confine themselves simply to what it was necessary to com- 
municate, but imparted freely to each other even such 
thoughts as had no practical bearing. The original brief 
mode of expression was gradually laid aside ; longer senten- 
cea were used ; and a new class of words was required to con- 
nect clauses so closely related in construction and sense as 
not to admit of separation into distinct periods. This was the 
origin of Conjunctions ; and the same cause, when man's taste 
was still further improved and he began to think of beautify- 
ing language while he extended its power of expression, lea to 
the invention of the Relative Pronoun. • 

To tell how, when, and where the action expressed by the 
verb was performed, and also to indicate the degree in which 
any object possessed a certain quality, as for instance how tall 
a tree was, man's inventive faculties were not long in perceiv- 
ing that a new species of words was required and in forming 
them accordingly. ' Adverbs were tfius introduced ; and with 
them the elements of language, or Parts of Speech, as they 
are termed, were complete. Man now had the means of ex- 
pressing fully and intelligibly all that came into his mind ; 



proDonn ? What do tbey employ in its place ? What is gained by the use of the Per- 
sonal Pronoun ? What was the character of tho sentences used by the early races ci 
men ? What change took place in the conrse of time ? What kind of sentences came 
Into use? What now class of words was thus required? What parts of speech ongi- 
DBted in this way ? Describe the origin of Adverbs. What aro the elements of Ian- 
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and his future efforts were to be directed, not to the creation 
of new elements, but to improving and modifying those abreadj 
devised, to harmonizing the whole and uniting them in a con- 
sistent system. Up to this point necessity had operated ; the 
improvements subsequently made must be attributed to the 
desire of pleasing. 

§ 16. In thus tracing the origin of the Parts of Speech, 
wc have based our theory and deductions on the supposition 
that man's starting-point was a state of utter ignorance. It 
is believed by many that this ignorance was entailed on the 
human race at the same time with death, as a punishment for 
the first disobedience; that, immediately on their expulsion 
from Eden, our first parents lost that enlightenment with 
which they had been originally endowed by the Deity. Others 
think that this sinking to savagism was gradual, and was the 
result of the moral degradation which, as the Bible informs 
us, characterized most of the descendants of Adam at the 
time of the Deluge. In either of these cases, or if there was 
no direct revelation from on high, the successive steps in the 
formation of language were probably similar to those described 
above, for such would be their natural order. If God did 
assist men 4irectly, it is likely that He merely put them in' 
possession of such elements as barely enabled them to com- 
municate with each other what was absolutely essential, alid 
that much was left for human ingenuity to devise ; in which 
case, also, we may conclude that the steps of formation were 
successively taken in the order described above. 

In ii(hat condition men were as regards their lan^age at the time 
of the Delnge, cannot be ascertained. Different commimitieB probably 
spoke diJBFerent dialects, of greater or less comprehensiveness and power 
of expression, according to the various circumstances of their position 
and history. 

giiBge, or classes of words, called f Alter the formation of the parts of i^>eech, to what 
were man^s efforts directed ? 

$ 16. On what supposition is this theory of the origin of words hased? Aooording 
to some, when was this ignorance entailed on man ? What is the opinion of others on 
this subject ? In cither case, what seems probable with respect to the steps of for- 
mation ? To what extent is it likely that the Deity assisted men ? Wliftt is sold r» 
gardlng the different dialects spoken at the time ot the Deluge 7 
2* 
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LESSON VI. 

ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

§ 17. Britain before the Roman Conquest. — The earliest 
authentic account that we have of the inhabitants of Britain 
18 from Julius CaBsar, by whom the southern part of tho 
island was conquered in the year 54 b. c. The Roman gen- 
eral informs us that he found the people of Kent far more 
civilized than the rest, and adds that there was no great differ- 
ence between their customs and those of Gtiul.* This is not 
to be wondered at, as the southern part of the island was un- 
questionably peopled directly from Graul; that is, from the 
northern districts of what is now called France, which lay 
directly opposite and were separated from it by a strait so 
narrow as to prove no obstacle to emigration. The historian 
Tacitus, who, in his Life of Agricola, takes occasion to de* 
scribe the ancient British, confirms this account. He remarks 
that many points in the personal appearance of the Silures, or 
inhabitants of South Wales, together with their proximity to 
the Spanish coast, afford sufficient foundation for the belief 
that they were a branch of the Iberi, or first settlers of Spain ; 
while there was little question that the parts opposite to Gaul 
had been seized on by the people of that country, their re- 
spective languages, religious rites, and general characteristics, 
bearing a marked resemblance to each other.f 



* Ex his onmibns longe sunt humanissimi qui Cantium incolunt : 
quiB r^o est maritima omnis ; neque multum a Gallica diffenint con- 
suetudLne.---0j&3AS, de Bello Oallico, lib. V., c. 14. 

f In uniyersum tamen sedtimanti, Gallos yicinum solum occupasse 
crediblle est Eorum sacra reprehendas, superstitionum persuasione: 
sermo baud multum diversus : in deposcendis periculis eadem audacia, 



§ 17. Who furnishes ns with the earliest authentic aoooiint of the people <rf 
Britain ? What part of the island did Otesar conqner, and when ? Which of the in- 
habitants did ho find most civilized ? Whom did they resemble in their manners und 
nnstoms? How is this accounted for? Who confirms Gsesar^s account? Where did 
the Silures live ? From whom, according to Tacitus, did they derive their origin ? By 
whom does he think that the partA opposite Gaul were peopled ? What great race had 
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The great Celtic race was at this early period soattered 
over the whole of Southwestern Europe ; and no doubt suc- 
cessive bodies had found their way to Britain, either directly, 
or after a temporary residence on the opposite coasts of the 
continent. At the time of CaBsar's invasion, therefore, in 
Britain, as well as in Gaul and Spain, dialects of the great 
Celtic tongue were spoken ; but it was not to this original 
vernacular that our English of the present day owes its origin. 
We allude to it here because it is important that the student 
should be acquainted with its history and be able to trace its 
connection with our language, in the formation of which it has 
had its share, in a measure directly, but more particularly 
through the medium of its derivatives, the Latin and Norman 
French. 

(reliuid appears to have been originally peopled by colonies from 
Carthage, and through this channel to have received its language from 
the Phcenicians, to whom also the Celts seem to have been indebted for 
theirs. Their own historians declare this to have been the case ; and 
the Irish language was originally called Beami Feni, or the PhcBnician 
tongue. No inscription, however, is to be foimd in Ireland in Phoenician 
characters; and it is therefore probable that the colonies which emi- 
grated thither from Carthage started after the First Punic War. for it 
was at this4>eriod that the Carthaginians gave up their own alphabet 
for that of the Bomana Subsequently to this settlement, there was 
probably a considerable influx of Iberi from Spain ; who carried with 
them their Celtic dialect, and, grafting it on the Phcsnician before in 
ose, produced a tongue which, though not identical with that of ancient 
Britain, bore a close resemblance to it. 



et, ubi advenere, in detractandis eadem formido. — Tagitiib, JtUii Agric" 
dcB Vita, XI 

settled in Southwestern Europe ? What langaage prevailed both there and in Britain, 
at the time of Gieaar'a invasion ? Is Celtic the gronndwork of English ? What share 
bus -it had in the formation of onr langaage ? 

Whence does Ireland seem to have been peopled ? From whom did it receive its 
language? What was the Irish language originally called? At what period is it 
lirobable that the Carthaginian colonies emigrated to Ireland ? What reason is there 
ibrthls supposition? What, other element, besides the Phoenician tongue, had a share 
in the formation of ancient Irish ? By whom was the Celtic language introduced into 
Inland? What islands, also, were colonized by the Spaniards? What was their an- 
-dent name? For what were they renowned ? What people carried ob an astenalVB 
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The Spaniards, also, we are informed by Dionysins,* colonised the 
Bcilly Isles, those famous Kassiterides, renowned among the ancients for 
their exhanstless stores of tin. The Phoenicians seem, from a very early 
date, to have carried on an extensive commerce with these islands, foi 
the express purpose of supplying the nations on the Mediterranean with 
this usefal metal For a long time they succeeded in keeping the posi- 
tion of the islands a secret ; and we are informed that a Phoenician 
trader, perceiving himself to be watched by a Roman merchantman, ran 
his vessel ashore rather than betray their locality, and was recompensed 
for his loss from the treasury of the state. The successive attempts of 
different nations to discover these valuable islands were, however, at 
last successful; and the Eassiterides, as well as the large islands to 
which they were adjacent, were soon peopled by the restless Celts. 

§ 18. Celtic Language, — The Celtic Language derives 
its name from the word KeXrot, the appellation given by the 
Greeks to the primitive inhabitants of Western Europe, who 
came originally from the same stock as the Greeks and 
Romans themselves, but had pushed their migrations further. 
The name was afterwards assumed by an individual tribe, who, 
after various wanderings, settled in Gaul immediately south of 
the Loire. Celtic is regarded by etymologists as the parent of 
most of the languages of Southern and Western Europe, of some 
African tongues, and the various dialects of the two Tartaries.*! 
Latin and Greek are also reckoned among its derivatives.^ 



* To^t Kafftrirepoto ytvedKTj 

DiONTSius, Perierg.t v. 563. 

f La langue celtique dans son sens le plus extendu, est la langue que 
parlerent les premiers habitans de TEurope, depuis les rives de FHelles- 
pont et de la Mer £g^e, jusques 4 celle de I'ocean ; depuis le cap Sig^e 
aux portes de Troie, jusques au cap de Finisterre in Portugal, ou jusques 
en Ireland. — Gebeiin, Disc. Prelim., art 2. 

:^ Lin^a Hetrusca, Phrygia, Celtica, affines sunt omnes ; ex uno 
fonte derivatas. Nee Grseca longe distat ; Japheticse sunt omnes ergo et 
ipsa Iiatina. — Stdernhelm. 

trade with the Eassiterides ? What incident is related in illustration of the valne which 
the Phcenicians set npon their exclusive trade with these islands ? By whom, at last, 
^ere the Koseiterides peopled ? 

4 1& From what does the Celtic langaage derive its name ? From what stock did 
Iho KeAroi spring? By whom was the name afterwards assumed? What tongnes 
bovo been formed from the Celtic? Froui what language was OeltSo an offshoot? 
What resemblance cenflrms this ikot ? 
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Oeltio was itself an ofifehoot from the Hebrew or PhoDni- 
cian tongue ; thus etymology, as well as profane history, con- 
firms the account given by Moses of the peopling of the earth 
from one p9.rent family. A marked resemblance may still be 
observed between the Hebrew and Welsh of the present day ; 
and we can only wonder that thirty centuries, involving so 
many political revolutions, should not have produced a greater 
difference between them. 

As we have said that the original British was derived from 
the same stock as the language of Greece and that of Rome, it 
may seem strange that there was not sufficient resemblance 
between it and the latter to be observed and recorded by 
Caesar when he invaded the island. It must be remembered, 
however, that centuries had elapsed from the time of their 
formation ; that all languages at that early day, being spoken 
rather than written, were particularly liable to mutations ; 
and that, after separating from each other, all intercourse be- 
tween the kindred tribes ceased, and their dialects must there- 
fore in a great measure have lost their affinity. The radicals 
common, to both must have assumed distinct forms, and the 
new objects and inventions peculiar to each must have origi- 
nated new terms to which the others were strangers. As they 
did not advance towards civilization with the same degree of 
rapidity, so their respective languages could not have been 
equally copious or polished ; for words multiply with ideas 
. and successive advances in art and science. In process of 
time, these causes, added to the difference in the natural 
features of their respective countries and in the •objects with 
which they were surrounded, must have obscured the common 
roots, and produced such accessions of new words to each dia- 
lect as to make them seem entirely distinct from one another. 

■ 

Even the temperature, soil, and atmosphere of a country have a 
great effect on its language* " It is commonly ohserved," says Rowland, 

What connection had Greek and Latin with the original language of Britain? 
How, then, is it to be explained that there was not sufficient resemblance between them 
to bo observed and recorded by GsBsar ? What changes mnst have been made, and 
why? Wliat natural circnmstances produce changes in the language of a country! 
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the learned author of "Mona Antiqua Restorata**, " that different cli 
mates, airs, and aliments, do very much diyersify the tone of the parte 
and muscles of human bodies ; on some of which the modulation of the 
roice much depends. The peculiar moisture of one country, the drought 
of another (other causes from food, dkc, concurring), extend or contract, 
swell or attenuate, the organs of the voice, so that the sound made ' 
thereby is rendered either shrill or hoarse, soft or hard, plain or lisping, 
in proportion to that contraction or extension. And hence it is, tha^ 
the Ohinese and Tartars have some sounds in their languafi^e chat Ehiro- 
peans can scarcely imitate.'* 

It is probable that tbe Celtic spoken in Britain and Gknl 
before their conquest by the Bomans bore a much closer re- 
semblance to the parent tongue than the dialects that prevail- 
ed in the Southeast of Europe ; for the obvious reason that 
the former countries had paid less attention to literature and 
science, enjoyed fewer opportunities of intercourse with other 
nations, and suffered less from invasion, war, and conquest. 

§ 19. Branches of Celtic, — Of the Celtic stock there are 
two branches ; the British or Cambrian, and Gaelic or Erse. 
The former was the dialect that anciently prevailed in Brit- 
ain and Gaul; embracing the Cornish, spoken till a recent 
period in Cornwall, and the Armorioan of the French province 
of Bretagne. It is represented by the Welsh of the present 
day. To the second or Erse branch belong the ancient and 
present Irish, the Gaelic of the Highlands of Scotland, and 
the Manks of the Isle of Man. 

In the first class is placed, as we have seen, the language of Bre- 
tagne or Brittany, on the north-west coast of France, generally called 
Armorican. An astonishing resemblance exists between this tongue and 
Welsh, which proves them to have had a common origin and to have 
suffered very few subsequent modifications. So similar are they that 



What does Rowland nay In this connectiott? Which resembled more closely the 
parent tongue, the Celtic of Gaul and Britain, or that of Southeastern Europe ? What 
reason Is assigned for this ? 

1 19. How many branches are there of tho Celtic stock r Name them. Where did 
the British or Cambrian prevail ? What dialects did it embrace ? By what is it repre- 
sented at the present day ? What languages belong to the Erse branch ? To which 
branch does the language of Brittany belong? What is it generally called ? What 
tongue d'Nv- Armorican resemble ? What loos this prove? Relate an incident illns- 
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when a Welsh regiment passed through Brittany some years since, aftei 
the conquest of Bellisle, they could conyerse with the inhabitants and 
were readily understood by th^m. When and how this district was set- 
tled is not known ; but the inhabitants are manifestly of British, and 
therefore primarily of Celtic, origin. Some suppose that a body of 
British were driven by the Saxons across the Strait of Dover and settled 
on the French coast ; others give credit to a tradition which prevaila 
among the Armoricans, that they are descended from some British sol- 
diers who were summoned to Italy as auxiliaries to the Boman army, 
and who, on their return, seized on this district for a home in conse> 
quence of having learned that the Saxons had become masters of jtheii' 
native land. 

m 

§ 20. Peculiarities of Celtic. — Of the ancient Celtic we 
can form a tolerably correct idea by examining the modern 
VTelsh and Irish. Its peculiarities seem to have been, 

I. A lack of inflection in its nouns ; that is, they did not 
undergo any change of termination to indicate a change 
of case. The modern Irish has a peculiar form for the 
dative plural ; but with this exception there is no change 
in the terminations of nouns either in Irish, Welsh, or Ar* 
morican. 

£1. A system of initial mutations, by which the noun alters 
its first letter or receives a prefix,. according to its rela- 
tion to other words in the sentence. 

It must be remembered that we are now speaking of the 
original language of Britain, and not of the English of the 
present day. The formation of the latter was the work of a 
later date. Yet it contains some traces of the old Celtic, in- 
troduced either directly from the remains of that language, 



txutiye of the resemblance between Welsh and Armorican. When and how was Brit- 
tany settled? How do some account for its settlement? What tradition prevoilfi 
among the Armoricans on the subject? 

§ 20. How may wo form an idea of the ancient Celtic ? What pecaliarity belonged 
to its nonns ? How do modern Irish, Welsh, and Armorican agree with ancient Celtio 
in. t-his particular ? How was the relation between the noun and other words In tho 
seritence indicated ? 

Is Celtic, the original language of Britain, the groundwork of our present Engltsb > 
What connection is there between them ? 
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still preserved in their greatest purity in the British Isles, ot 
at seoond-hand from the Norman French or some other deriv- 
ative from the same stock. 

§ 21. Period of Roman Supremacy. — Britain was sub- 
jugated by the Romans about 50 b. c, and remained in pos- 
session 9f its conquerors for four centuries. It was an in- 
variable point of policy with the Bomans to introduce their 
own language into conquered states, as the most effective 
means of removing their prejudices and reconciling them to 
their bondage. Latin, consequently, supplanted a number of 
aboriginal tongues, just as English has superseded the verna- 
culars of the native Indians of America. In some countries, 
where a war of extermination was carried on, this change was 
immediate ; in others it was more gradual. The Celtic of 
Britain, however, does not seem to have received much modi- 
fication during the period of Boman supremacy. Our lan- 
guage has, it is true, many derivatives from the Latin ; but 
these came through the medium of the Norman French, and 
were not introduced in the days of Cassar or his immediate 
successors. Though numerous Boman garrisons were stationed 
in the island, and though many of the British youth were 
drafted into the armies of the Empire, while others were sent 
to Bome for their education, yet, either from their inaptness at 
learning or their aversion to those who had deprived them of 
liberty, the mass of the people continued firm in their attach- 
ment to their ancient language and in its exclusive use. 
Many, however, of the higher classes became acquainted with 
Latin, and through their means some words were introduced 
from it which are still found in modern Welsh. English, also, 
contains a few terms introduced from the language of the 



% 21. At what date did the Bomans sabjugate Britain ? How long did it remain iu 
ttielr possession ? What policy did the Bomans pnrsne in the states they conquered f 
What was the conseqnence ? Does the Celtic of Britain appear to have receiyed maoh 
modiflcation during the period of Boman supremacy? How, then, are we to account 
for the Latin derivatives in our language ? What opportunities did the British youth 
have of learning the Boman tongue ? Why did they not embrace these opportunities f 
What class remained firmest in their attachment to their ancient language? Tliroiigti 
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Eomans at this period; such as the word street, from the 
Latin strata ; and names of places ending in coln^ a contrac 
tion of colonia (a colony), and in cester, derived from castre 
(a camp). Hence the origin of Linco/n, heicester, Gtloncester^ 



• •• 



LESSON VII. 

ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE (CONTINUED). 

§ 22. The Saxon Conquest, — In this state of comparative 
purity the language of the British Celts remained until the 
beginning of the 5th century. About this time, the whole of 
Southern Europe began to be overrun by Goths, Huns, an<^ 
other Northern barbarians ; who, allured by the advantages of 
a milder climate and more productive soil, emigrated froir 
what was then called Scandinavia, answering to our moder;^ 
Norway and Sweden, and wrested province after province from 
the Roman Empire. Their conquest was so complete as tc 
effect a radical change in the customs, laws, and of course dia 
lects, of the districts they subjugated. The languages spoken 
by the Northern tribes were mostly of a common origin, and 
belonged to tha great Gothic stock ; yet, though resembling 
each other in their main features, they were distinguished by 
many minor points of difference. The Huns and Lombards, 
overrunning Italy, soon corrupted the Latin language and orig- 
inated the modern Italian. The Franks and Normans, graft- 
ing their vernacular on the Latin- Celtic of Gaul, produced 



what class were a fow Latin words introdaood at this earlj period t Give some Latla 
ddrivatives of thlr date, with the words from which they were formed. 

$ S2. How long did the Celtic of Britain remain comparatively pnre ? About thii 
tfmei what inonrsions began to be made in Southern Europe ? Whence did the North- 
en barbarians come ? What was tlie result of their conquests? To what stock Hd 
their languages belong? Which of those tribes overran Italy ? What language orlgl- 
dated in their corraptions of Latin ? What tribes grafted their vemaoular on tho 
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Norman French. Spanish and Portuguese arose from a simi- 
lar combination of the language of the Visigoths with the half 
Celtic and half Roman patois of the Peninsula, subsequently 
modified by the introduction of some Arabic elements during 
the supremacy of the Moors in Spain. 

Nor did Britain escape invasion. While the attention of 
Scandinavian nations was directed principally towards South- 
ern Europe, several German tribes fixed their eyes on this iso- 
lated province of Rome ; and, either allured by the hope of 
plunder, or induced to send out colonies by the denseness of 
theii population, despatched thither successive expeditions. 
Prior to this period, indeed, German colonies of greater or less 
bize had been planted in Britain ; for we read that this was done 
by the Emperor Antoninus, at the close of the war with the 
Marcomanni. These early settlers, however, were too few to 
effect much change in the customs of the inhabitants. It may 
have been through these colonists that their kinsmen on the 
continent obtained a knowledge of the island, and were in- 
duced^to emigrate thither in such numbers. Other accounts 
state that they went on the invitation of the British themselves; 
who solicited their assistance against the Picts, a fierce race 
occupying the northern part of the island ; and that, having 
succeeded in vanquishing the latter, they were tempted to re- 
main by the fertility of the soil and the pleasantness of the 
climate. However this may be, the first expedition of which 
we have any authentic account was led by Hengist and Horsa, 
and effected a landing on the shores of Kent, a. n. 449. It 
was in this county, therefore, that the original British was 
first superseded by the mother-tongue of our present English. 



Latin-Celtio of Gaol ? What tongue was thus produced ? How did Spanish and Pof> 
tnguese arise? What elements were subsequently introduced ? 

To what part of Europe was the attention of Scandinavian nations prlncipallj 
directed? What tribes fixed their eyes on Britain ? What induced them to send ex- 
pedilions thither ? By whom, and after what war, had German colonies been previously 
planted in Britain ? Had these early settlers effected any change in 'the customs of the 
inhabitants ? How did the Germans come to send expeditions to Britain in the fifth 
century? Why did they remain in Britain? Who led the first expoditioa ? Where 
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Two Ijraditions are handed down with respect to the stratagem by 
means of which Hengist procured sufficient land for his first settlements 
Geoffirey of Monmouth, a Welsh historian of the twelfth century, states 
that he purchased for a nominal sum as much land as could be inclosed 
with an ox-hide ; and that then, having cut it into narrow strips, he 
surrounded with it an extent of ground sufficient for the erection of a 
eastle. This is a familiar story, found in the traditions of various na- 
tion& The other version is given by the Saxons. They say that their 
great leader bought from the inhabitants a lap-full of earth at what 
seemed to his companions an extravagant price ; but that he proceeded 
to apw this soil over a large tract, and then, since it could not be distin- 
guished from the other ground, laid claim to the whole, and made good 
his pretensions by force of arms. 

A second expedition from the north of Germany followed 
in the year 477, under the command of Ella. This chieftain 
established himself in what is now called Sussex (that is, 
South Saxony). The kingdoms of Wessex (West Saxony), lying 
in what is- now known as the County of Hants, and Essex 
(East Sfcxony), were next settled by successive expeditions, in 
the years 495 and 530 respectively. After this, large bodies 
of Germans were constantly arriving. It is unnecessary to 
trace any further the history of their emigrations. 

As soon as they found themselves possessed of sufficient 
Btrongth, the new comers formed the determination of seizing 
upon the whole island, or at least all those parts of it that 
were specially favored by Nature. In this they finally suc- 
ceeded ; and the original inhabitants, to avoid extermination, 
. were obliged to flee to the mountains of Wales and Cornwall, 
where they maintained their independence for many centuries, 
and have preserved their language, with but little alteration, 
to the present day. In the rest of the island, however, a radi- 
cal change both in language and customs immediately took 

did they eflSsct s landing, and when ? What tradition is preserved by Geofflrey of Mon- 
«Donth respecting Hengist's stratagem for piucoring land? What Is the Saxon ao- 
coont? 

In what year did a second expedition follow ? Under whose command ? Where 
did this chieftain establish himself? What kingdoms wore next settled, fmd in what 
yean? What determinatilon did the new comers soon form? Did they snoceed in 
canying it through? Whither were the original inhabitants obliged to flee? What 
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place. There was no engrafting of one tongae on another, as 
was the case in Southern Europe ; but an immediate substitu- 
tion of the language of the conquerors for that of the van- 
quished. The tongue spoken by these German invaders is 
therefore the real groundwork of our language ; a fact well 
established by history, as well as by the etymological analogies 
subsisting between English and the various dialects of Grothio 
origin. , 

§ 23. The Invaders, — By which of the German tribes the 
expeditions alluded to were fitted out, was formerly a subject 
of doubt, but seems now to be satisfactorily established. The 
Saxons, Angles, and Frisians, appear to have been the prin- 
cipal ones concerned in them. Of these, the first occupied the 
valley of the River Weser, their territory, as far as we can 
now locate it, corresponding with the Kingdom of Hanover, 
the Duchy of Oldenburg, and part of Holstein. They were a 
powerful people, and constituted the chief body of* the in- 
vaders. This is inferred from the fact that the ancient 
Britons knew their German conquerors by no other name than 
that of Saxons; and still further because this is the appella- 
tion which the Welsh, Armoricans, and Gaelic- Celts univer- 
sally apply to the English of the present day. Yet, though 
the Saxon element originally preponderated, the Angles were 
evidently strongly represented ; for they enjoy the distinction 
of having given their name permanently to the island, Eng^ 
land being nothing more than a corruption of Angleland, 

Who these Angles were, is by no means certain. Tacitus 
and Ptolemy allude to them ; the former, indefinitely, in connec- 
tion with other tribes, while the latter locates them in the 
central part of the valley of the Elbe. They seem at one 
time to have been a distinct and powerful tribe, and were per- 

change took plaoe In the rest ot the island ? What tongae is the real groundwork cf 
onr language ? How is this tact established ? 

§ 28. What German tribes seem to have taken the principal part in the InyasloD 
of Britain ? Where did the Saxons Qve ? With what modern ooantries did Uieir teiv 
fitories correspond ? Whence do we infer that tho Saxons oonstitated the chief body 
of the inyadoiB ? "W^hot other tribe w«8 strongly represented ? What reason have we 
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haps allied by birth to their Saxon neighbors. Having become 
reduced in number by war or some other calamity, they 
were incorporated with the latter, and found their way to 
Britain along with them. While on the Continent, they were 
far outnumbered by the Saxons, and played so unimportant 
ft part that little mention is made of them in history : the in- 
fluence of the two nations in Britain was more nearly equal ; 
and the Angles may at length have preponderated over their 
kinsmen and allies, and thus succeeded in giving name to their 
new habitation and its language. 

The Frisians are not generally thought to have formed 
part of the German settlers of Britain ; but that they were 
concerned in one or more of the expeditions seems probable 
from the following considerations : — 

T. Occupying the whole coast from the Zuyder Zee to the 
mouth of the Elbe, they must have been situated between 
the Saxons and the sea, and are therefore likely to have 
joined the latter tribe, to a greater or less extent, in their 
maritime expeditions. 

[I. The historian Procopiu^, speaking of Britain, expressly 
mentions the Frisians as composing a part of its popula- 
tion.* Hengist himself is represented as a Frisian by 
some authorities. The Saxon Chronicle, also, alludes to 
Frisians in Britain. 

III. The Frisian langui^e, as now spoken in Friesland, bears 
a closer resemblance to English than any other known 
tongue. 

* Bpirrlau 8i riiv vriffOv.tBvn rpia voXvavQpmc&rara txowi, fi€un\t^ 
Tt cTp avrwy kKdffT^ hp4fm\Kev, opSfutra Jih Kfiru rots tOvevt rovrois Ay* 
ylKoi re Koi ^piffaovts Koi ot rp rfi<r(^ ^fx^wfioi Bplrruves. — Prooopius, 
B. G. IV. 20. 

(at sapposing this ? What early historlanB allude to the Angles 7 Where does Ptolem j 
locate them ? What seems to have been their early history ? On the Continent, hoiw 
dSd they compare in power and inflnenoe with the Saxons ? How, in Britain ? What 
other tribe seem to have taken part in these incnrsions? Explain how theli 
position renders this supposition probable. What historian and what work mention 
Frifiiaiis aa fbrmin^ part of the population of Britain ? What warrior is by some repro- 
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0r. Lainam, whoee researohoB have thrown mueh light upon this 
Bubjeot, and whose " Hand-book of the Engliah Language" la replete 
with scholarship and learning, thns sums up the whole matter: " It wae 
certainly from the Anglo-Saxon, and probably from a part of the Frisiao 
area, that Great Britain was first inyaded" 

§ 24 The Saxon Language. — The language which thus 
suddenly superseded the Celtic of the ancient British was, as 
has been remarked, an offshoot of the great Gothic stem, 
which itself dates as far back as the Celtic. The nations 
that spoke the various Grothic dialects lived in the northern 
part of Europe, having probably emigrated at an ear7y date 
from Southwestern Asia, or been driven out by more power- 
ful tribes. Their bards, whose business it was to recite the 
exploits of their heroes, agree in assigning to their race an 
Eastern origin ; and Herodotus mentions the Germans among 
other tribes of ancient Persians.* The Gothic stock is divid- 
ed into two great branches : the Scandinavian, including the 
dialects of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Iceland ; and the 
Teutonic, or Germanic. To this latter division Anglo-Saxon 
belongs. 

§ 25. Norse or Danish Element. — The first* introduction 
of a foreign element into the pure Saxon of England was oc- 
casioned by the invasion of the Scandinavian nations during 
the ninth and the tenth century. The pirates who effected 
the conquest of the island are generally called Danes ; but the 
Norwegians seem to have played the principal part in these 
expeditions. Their supremacy must have caused, to a certain 



* "AXXoi 8^ Tiipaau cicr^ uTSe, XiavBiaXaioty Aripova-tmoij Vepfidyioi. — 
Hkbodotus, Clioy 126. 

eentod to haye been a Frisian ? What additional evidenee have we in the language 
now spoken in Friesland ? What does Dr. Latham say on the snbjeot ? 

§24 From what great stock did the Saxon langoage spring? Where did the 
Gothic dialects prevail at this time ? From what part of the world did the nati(xi8 
asing them originally migfste? What evidence have we of this? Into how many 
branches is the Gothic stock divided ? What are they ? What dialects are included to 
the Scandinavian branch ? To which division does Anglo-Saxon bdong ? 

1 96. What occasioned the first Introdnction of a foreign element into the pure Saxon 
nt England ? What name Is generally given to the plratoKsonqaerara? What nation 
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extent, a temporary admixture of foreign terms. To decide 
what words we owe to this era is extremely difficult, on ac- 
count of the analogy subsisting between the Scandinavian and 
German dialects, both of which, ifwill be remembered, were 
derived from the same Gothic parent. It is certain, however, 
that very few Danish terms were ultimately incorporated ; as 
the island suffered a change of masters, rather than of people, 
customs, or laws. The Norsemen have left in our language 
but little trace of their invasion ; and this chiefly in the names 
of places on or near the coast. 



• •• 



LESSON VIII. 

ORIGIN OP THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE (CONTINUED). 

§ 26. lBH,rst Introduction of Norman French Elements. — 
Not perceptibly affected by the invasions of the Norsemen or 
even by their temporary usurpation of the throne, Saxon con- 
tinued to be the language of 'the island until the Norman Con- 
quest, 1066 A. D. During the six hundred years that elapsed 
between its introduction and this event, it underwent, indeed, 
some modifications of greater or less moment ; and these are 
particularly noticeable in the century immediately preceding 
the battle of Hastings. It was at this period that the first 
importatioii of Norman French words took place, under the 
auspices of Edward the Confessor. Educated in France and 
prejudiced in favor of all that belonged to that country, this 
prince, on returning to England and assuming the throne, 
surrounded himself with Norman favorites, and sought to in- 
troduce French customs into his court and French idioms into 

)iad most to do with the Invasion ? What effect did their supremacy prodnce on the 
Isngoage? Were many now terms incorporated? As regards the names of places, 
where have they leilt the principal traces of their invasion f What renders it difficult 
to determine the words introduced hy the Norsemen ? 

% 26. How long did Saxon, in comparative purity, continue to be the longoage of 
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his language ; much to the disgust of his subjects^ whose affeo- 
tioDS he estranged by this injudicious course. Inconsiderable 
as were the changes thus brought about, they served to pave 
the way for those fundamental modifications which' the Nor- 
man Conquest was destined to produce. 

§ 27. Norman Conquest and its Effects. — William, Duke 
of Normandy, invaded England 1066 a. d., and, having won 
the battle of Hastings, seated himself without delay upon the 
throne. Resolved to wean the people from their ancient in- 
stitutions, he endeavored, as the most effective means of ac- 
complishing this object, to make them forget their language. 
With this view, he ordered that in all schools throughout the 
kingdom the youth should be instructed in the French tongue ; 
and this ordinance was generally complied with, and remained 
in force till after the reign of Edward III. It was also re- 
quired that the pupils of grammar-schools should translate 
their Latin into French, and that all conversation among 
them should be carried on in one of these two languages. 
Anglo-Saxon was banished from the tribunals of the land, and 
pleadings were required to be in French ; deeds were drawn 
and laws compiled in the same language ; no other tongue 
was used at Court ; it was exclusively employed in fashion- 
able society ; and the English nobles themselves, ashamed of 
their own country', affected to excel in this foreign dialect. 
The lower classes, however, at first vigorously resisted these 
attempts ; and for fifty years all that was done towpds chang- 
ing the language was effected by the hand of power. Yet in 
spite of this feeling on the part of the people, even during the 
very period in question, the intercourse necessarily carried on 
with the Normans introduced not a few of their terms into 
f*ommon conversation. Thus undermined, popular prejudice 

England? What was the principal modifloation it bad previoasly nndergone ? Who 
was the aathor of these changes ? For what did they pave the way ? 

§ 27. By whom was England Invaded 1066 a. d. ? What battio decided the fate 
of the empire ? What was its result ? How did the Conqueror endoayor to alienate 
the people from their ancient institutions ? In what were the youth instructed ? What 
was made the language of the courts? By what class were these attempts reatstod? 
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gradually became less violent. The superior versatility of the 
language of their conquerors and its peculiar adaptedness to 
poetry were soon acknowledged by the educated. The treas- 
ures of the early ballad and romantic literature of Normandy 
were eagerly sought for ; and, within a hundred years after 
the Conquest, we find the people as willing to learn the Nor- 
man tongue, and engraft its beauties on their own, as their 
&thers had been opposed to speaking or even hearing it. 

This willingness, however, extended only to a modification 
of their vernacular ; the determination was still as strong and 
unanimous as ever against allowing the introduction of Nor- 
man French at the expense and to the exclusion of the latter. 
To improve its constructions and enlarge its vocabulary would 
be to increase its usefulness ; and for these purposes they 
freely drew on the language of their conquerors. But the 
latter was rendered odious by too many unpleasant associa- 
tions to allow of its substitution for a tongue which the use 
of centuries had rendered sacred in their eyes. Of effecting 
this, the power of William and his successors was totally in- 
capable. The people carried their point ; and within two 
hundred years these very kings and nobles from across the 
channel were compelled to learn the Saxon, at first so much 
contemned, now converted into English by the important 
changes just alluded to, which commenced as early as the 
middle of the twelfth century. In 1362, the new language 
thus formed was introduced into the courts and allowed to be 
used in pleading ; all classes of society spoke it ; poets em- 
ployed it as the vehicle of their choicest thoughts ; and Eng- 
lish literature may be said to have had its origin. 



Did fhey encceed in keeping their yemacalar unalloyed ? How were Norman words 
gradually introduced ? In what qualities did the educated Saxons find that the Nof>> 
man language surpassed tiielr own ? What was the state of feeling among the Saxons 
a OGotury after the Conquest ? How &r did this willingness extend ? For what pur- 
poeoe did they draw on the language of their conquerors ? Did the Ungs or the people 
oony their point? Two hundred years after the Gonqaest, what do we find? Into 
what was Saxon by that time conyerted? In 1862 what took place f In what local- 
Itfes were these changes soonest effected ? 

3 
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These changee, though covering in the kingdom at large a period of 
two hundred years, were in some parts much sooner effected. The 
greater the number and inflaence of the Norman inhabitants in any 
given locality, the sooner did Anglo-Saxon prejudices give way and the 
distinctive features of the French become blended with those of the 
vernacular. 

§ 28. Conversion of Anglo-Saxon into English. — Marks 
of the successive changes to which allusion has been made 
ure evident in the few extant writings of the twelfth and 
the succeeding century. In the case of some of the produc- 
tions of this transition period, critics have found it difficult to 
decide whether they should be classed among the latest speci- 
mens of Saxon, or the earliest of English, literature, bearing, 
as they do, the characteristics of each ; they have, therefore, 
introduced the word Semi- Saxon, which they apply to all 
writings between 1150 and 1250 a. d. Passing over a fQw 
works of minor importance, the Travels of Sir John Mande- 
ville, written in 1356, may be called the first English book. 
Wicliffe's Translation of the Bible followed twenty-seven 
years afterwards, and did much towards fixing the unsettled 
forms of the new language. 

The English of these early times, however, differs much from that 
of the present day. Even the poetry of Chaucer, who wrote in the lat- 
ter part of the fourteenth century, cannot be understood without the 
aid of a glossary. Our language has not, to be sure, since the Norman 
invasion suffered any shock from the intennixture of conquerors, and 
their dialects; but its appearance is much changed in consequence, not 
only of manifold simplifications in the spelling, but also of the disuse of 
many Saxon terms (one fifth of those current in Alfred's time being now 
obsolete), and the continual introduction of new words fr^m the dead 
languages, as well as from the French, Italian, and Spanish. For scien- 
tific terms resort has generally been had to Ihe Greek ; and, as new dis* 
eoveries have been constantly making since the Middle Ages, the addi- 
tions from this source have been considerable. Conunerce has also 



{ 28 In what writings have we marks of these snooesslve changes ? What wiitlngi 
QM classed as Semi-Saxon f What may be called the first English book t When was 
It written r What work followed twenty-seven years afterwards ? How does this early 
fBof^h compare with that of the present day? What is said of Chancer^a poetiyf 
Whence arises this difliB>«ioef Whatpartof the Bason words eanent in Alfred's tfins 
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widely extended ; and oommodities formerly unknown have been introi 
dneed into common use, retaining in most cases their foreign namea 
TtoB we have obtained the words eamphor, arserUe, and many othenL 
The changes and additions jnst mentioned, as well as a yariety of modi- 
jfieations which are fonnd to haye affected, not only our own, bnt also 
eyery other mcrdern tongae, haye so altered the appearance of the later 
•pnglia^ that a dose examination is necessary to conyince the reader of 
Its identity with the language of Chancer. 

§ 29. Changes by which Anglo-Saxon was converted intc 
English. — The principal changes by which Anglo-Saxon was 
oonTcrted into English, were, 

I. Modifications and contractions in the spelling of words. 

II. The introduction of French terms, phrases, and idioms. 

Itl. The use of less inversion and ellipsis, especially in 
poetry. 

lY. The omission of inflections or changes in the termination 
of the noun, and substitution of prepositions to express 
its relations to other words. This last-mentioned change 
is the only one of su£Gicient importance to authorize us in 
considering the new derivative as an independent tongue. 
It is an alteration which time very often brings about ; 
and ib, perhaps, to be attributed rather to the natural 
efforts of the people to simplify their grammar, than to 
the effects of the Norman Conquest or the new dialect 
it introduced. Observation shows that this tendency 
has by no means been confined to English. It seems to 
be a universal principle, that, the further we go back in 
the history of a given language, the more terminational 
changes we find in its nouns and verbs, and the fewer 
prepositions and auxiliaries. 



now oDflolete 1 Whence bave we obtained most of our sdentiflo terms ? How bare 
we reoelTed the words camphor^ araeniCj and many others ? What is aald of the 
flfllMt of these alterations and additions? 

S 29. Mention the four prindpal changes by which Anglo-Saxon was converted into 
BngUsb. Which of these is the most important ? How is it often brought aboat ? To 
what is it attributable? Is this tendency confined to the English language? The 
torther wa go back in the history of a tongae, what do we find ? 
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LESSON IX. 

ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH Li^^GUAGE. 

§ 30. To recapitulate and enlarge on what has been said 
in the preceding lesson, it appears that our language, as it 
now stands, is composed of the following elements : — 

1. Saxon. — Of the forty thousand words contained in our 
> fullest dictionaries, twenty-three thousand are from this source 
as are, also, our chief peculiarities of construction and idiom. 
Some of these it may be interesting to particularize. The in- 
flection of our pronouns ; the terminations of the possessive 
case and plural number, as well as of the second and third 
person singular of verbs ; the syllables er and est^ and the 
words more and most^ by which we form the comparative and 
superlative of adjectives and adverbs ; the suffix ly (derived 
from lik^^ which enters into the formation of a large propor- 
tion of onr adverbs. — ^all these are derived from the Saxon. 
A.S to the words we have received from it, they are those 
which occur most frequently and are individually .of the 
greatest importance : such as the articles a, an, the ; all our 
pronouns ; the adjectives oftenest used, especially such as are 
irregularly compared ; the commonest adverbs of one syllable, 
hota^, now, then, and the like ; nearly all of the numerous 
irregular verbs, as well as the auxiliaries, have, be, shall j witt^ 
&c. ; and the prepositions and conjunctions, almost without 
exception. 

Irregular noxms, adjectives, and verbs, are in every language among 
[he oldest words, and are very likely to be those most used in common 
conversation ; to which fact their deviation from, regularity may often 

{ 80. How many wordfl are contained in onr ftiUest dictionaries? Of these, hoar 
taaaj are Saxon f What terminations have we received from this aonroe ? Which 
of onr words are Saxon ? Mention some of them. What is said of the irregular noiina» 
od^Jeettyes, and verbs in every langoage? What striking objects have received Saxon 
names r Whence come most of onr abstract terms ? Whence, the specificationa under 
Ibflior Give examples. What rich ftiQd of words Is inmost eiitlraUr Saxon? M«ntioB 
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be traced. These, as we have seen, our Saxon ancestors gaye iis ; to 
them, also, we owe the names of the striking objects which constantly 
meet our view, of tun and moon, land and looker, hUl and dale. While, 
moreover, we borrow from the Latin or French most of our abstract 
terms, the specifications classed mider them are for the most part Saxon, 
Thus Latin supplies us with the general tenn color ; but to Saxon we 
are indebted for the particular yarieties, white and hlachf blue and yel- 
low^ red and brown : from the former we get the comprehensiye term Oi 
jMAte : from the latter, the different kinds of motion, walking, running^ 
leaping, springing, gliding, creeping, cmwling, <fec Hence, too, the rich 
and necessary fund of words by which we express our feelings and pa» 
sions as well as the relations which call them forth. These emotions 
the Saxons shared with all others of the human race, and the words 
which they employed in expressing them haye come down to us almost 
without alteration. To this class belong the words love and hate, hope 
and fear, smile and tear, sigh and groan, weeping and hmghter, father 
and mother, man and wife, son and daughter. Our common^ business 
terms, the language of the shop, the market, and the farm, haye the 
same origin. Saxon, therefore, besides dictating the laws and frimish- 
ing the particles by which our words are connected, yields the most 
ayailable terms for expressing the feelings, describing the objects of 
sense and imagination, and conyeying the facts of eyery-day life. 

2. Norman French. — From the time of the Conquest till 
tbe days of Chaucer, a period of three hundred years, this 
element played an important part in the formation of our 
tongue. First introduced by royal authority as the language 
of law, chivalry, and feudalism, and unwillingly received by 
the masses, it finally found its way into their affections, and 
was largely drawn upon for words in which the Saxon vocabu- 
lary was deficient. From this source it is estimated that at 
least five thousand words were added. Besides covering the 
abstractions and generalities of every-day life, they often con- 
vey slight distinctions and delicate shades of thought. We 
find them particularly useful, when we wish to express disap- 

some. What other tenns have the same orlglii ? What portion, then, of ItB syntEOi 
und YocAhvUary does English owe to Saxon f 

Between what periods did Norman French play an important part in the Ibrmatlon 
of onr tongao f How was it first introdnoed 1 In process of time, how was it receiyed 
by the people? How many words have we taken firom this source? What do they 
eonyey with peculiar aoourai^ ? When do we find them particularly ueeftil ? How is 
tUs explained ? 
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probation without wounding the feelings of another. The 
natural courtesy of the Normans led to the creation of a fund 
of words applicable to this purpose, for which the energetio 
and too often rough expressions of the Saxons were totally un- 
suited. 

3. Modern French. — From this offspring of the ancient 
Norman our authors have, at different periods, taken many 
useful words ; which, either with very slight changes in their 
spelling or without any modification at all, have, after a time, 
by common consent, become incorporated into the language. 
A taste for French expressions as well as French opinions has 
from time to time prevailed in England, and of course led to 
the introduction of many foreign terms from this source; 
whence, also, numerous additions have been made through the 
medium of trade, many fabrics which owe their invention to 
the artists of France having come into general use and re- 
tained their foreign names. 

4. LATm. — Under this head must be classed those ele- 
ments which have come directly from the Latin, and not 
through the medium of any other tongue. Between the two 
classes it is not always easy to draw a dividing line, particu- 
larly in the case of the later derivatives. The earliest addi- 
tions from this source (if we except proper names and a few 
military terms, introduced into the original vernacular of 
Britain during the period of Boman supremacy, and thence 
received and naturalized at a later date by the Saxons) were 
ecclesiastical words, such as monky saini, cloister, mass, and 
the like, necessarily employed wherever the Church of Borne 
carried its doctrines, institutions, and ritual. Next follow 
the Latinisms introduced in the thirteenth century, at which 
time a taste for classical studies began to revive in England 



Wbat hi aaid of the additions from modem French ? Through what medium 
hsye they moetly been received ? 

Into what two daases are the Latin elements of our langoage divided f la it eaqr 
to disUngoiBh between them f What additions were made from this sonree during the 
period of Boman supremacy? What Latin terms were next introduced? Give ex- 
mples. What Latinisms next followed? Towards the dose of the eighteenth 4eo« 
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as well as elsewhere. Thenceforth, as necessity required, oo- • 
eastonal additions were made from the same source, especially 
by theological and scientific writers ; until, towards the close 
of the eighteenth century, Johnson and his imitators, having 
coined largely from Latin roots and naturalized a variety of 
classical idioms, succeeded in making their high-sounding de- 
rivatives fashionable, at the expense of the less pretending 

Saxon. 

It has been questioned by those who compare the simplicity of Ad- 
dison with the pomponsness of Hume and Gribbon, whether this whole- 
sale latinizing was any improvement to our language and literature ; if, 
however, it resulted in no other advantage, it has at least secured us an 
array of synonymes (that is, words that have the same or a similar sig- 
nification) unequalled by those of any other modem language. 

5. Oeltic. — Next in importance are the Celtic elements, 
some of which were'introduced into our language at or short- 
ly after the period of its first formation, while others have 
been added in modem times, either by antiquarians or in con- 
sequence of intercourse with the Welsh and Irish. As exam- 
ples of the latter, may be mentioned the words tartan^ plaid, 
fiannd, &c. The former class may be arranged under two 
subdivisions : — 

I. Those elements which came directly from the Celtic 
itself; embracing a great number of geographical names, 
such as TkameSy Kent, &c., as well as a variety of com- 
mon nouns in every-day use, among which are hran^ 
dam, flaw, grtcel, mop, tackle, &c. 

II. Such as originated in the Celtic, yet were received into 
English, not directly from that tongue, but through the 
medium gf Latin or Norman French, into which they 
had previously found their way. 

tiiry, what taste became feabionable ? How does the style of Addison compare wtlb 
that of Home and Gibbon? What question has been raised with regard to this 
wboloaale latinizing ? What great advantage has resulted from it ? 

What elements are next in importance ? When were the Celtic additions intio- 
daced? What is the first class into which the ancient elements are divided? Give 
asampleflb What, the second ? How have Oeltic words found their way into EngUab 
In modem times? 
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tive Lnportanoe. Some words, for instance, (and this is the 
oase with many of our Saxon derivatives) are constantly re- 
enrring, while the use of others is rare and limited to certain 
styles or subjects. To determine what part of our language, 
as commonly written, is really Saxon, various passages from 
tiie authorized version of the Scriptures and from standard 
writers of different eras have been analyzed. The result, a$ 
given in Turner's Anglo-Saxons, shows that when the words 
were classified under the languages from which they were re 
spectively derived, more than four fifths of the whole were 
found to be of Saxon origin. The individual passages com- 
pared were found to differ widely from each other as regards 
their proportion of foreign elements. The translators of the 
Bible wrote by far the purest Saxon, only ^ of their words 
being derived from other sources ; of Swift's words, i are not 
Saxon; of Milton's, i; of Shakspeare's, ^; of Spenser's 
Addison's, and Thomson^s, about | ; of Johnson's, \ ; of 
Pope's and Hume's, ^ ; of Gibbon's, much more than ^. 



• •• 



LESSON X 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

§ 32. Before proceeding to consider the different classes 
of words, and the parts they respectively perform in a sen- 
tence, we may with advantage look at our language as a whole, 
and observe its leading characteristics. 

Derived, as we have seen, from so many different sources, 



not ? To arriye at a knowledge at this, what haa been done ? What jwoportion of all 
the words employed is found to be of Saxon origin? Wlio are ascertained to have 
written the pnrest Saxon? What proportion of their words is deriyed from other 
fioniees? Of Swift's words, what part is not Saxon? of Milton's? Shakspeare's? 
Spenser's? Addison's, and Thomson's? Johnson's? Pope's and Hame's ? Gibbon's? 
§ 82i. Wh&t follows from the fiict that English has been derived from so many dittsr- 

3* 
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each of whioh has contributed some of its own peculiar fea- 
tores, it naturally follows that JBnglish, like every other com- 
pounded language, is full of irregularities. We must not ex- 
pect entire consistency in its parts, or that complete analogy 
of structure which is found in simpler tongues that have been 
built on but one foundation. Our words, naturalized from 
widely different dialects, " straggle," as Blair says, " asundo" 
from each other, and do not coalesce so naturaUy in the struc- 
ture of a sentence as the words in the G-reek and Boman 
tongues." Our orthography is anomalous ; the same combi- 
nation of letters may be pronounced in half a dozen different 
ways : * and our syntactical constructions are so arbitrary that 
it often perplexes the best grammarians to account for them. 
We have introduced foreign idioms and modes of construc- 
tion ; and our sentences too often look like patchwork, com- 
posed of divers pieces, handsome enough in themselves, but 
of such different colors and qualities that the eye cannot help 
being struck with the variety in passing from one to another. 
Composite languages, however, have advantages as well as 
drawbacks. The very variety alluded to above is preferable to 
sameness, and often imparts vivacity to what might otherwise 
seem monotonous an4 dull. Such tongues, moreover, are gener- 
ally enriched with copious vocabularies; and particularly is this 
true of English, whose abundance of historical, political, moral, 
and philosophical terms, leaves little to be desired by the wri- 
ter. Nor are we less amply provided with distinct and pecu- 
liar poetical terms. With us poetry differs from prose, not 
only in having a certain arrangement of syllables and feet, but 



* For example, ough iu through, though, cough, tough, Icugh, hio- 
ocugh, phugh 



QDt sources? What most wo not expect? What says Blair respecting onr words? 
What is the character of our orthography ? Oiye an example. What is said of oar 
sentences? 

What advantage, on the other hand, do composite languages possess? With what 
dre such tongues generally enriehed? With what kind of terms are we amply pro* 
vided ? In English, how does poetry difbr from prose ? Whose writings prove this? 
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in the very words that compose it ; so much so that the wri- 
tings of Ossian, though they have neither rhyme .nor metre, 
are classed by many among poems. In this respect we enjoy 
Q great advantage over the French, whose poetry, without 
rhyme, would be hardly distinguishable from their prose ; and 
with whom, as a consequence, blank verse is never attempted. 
For this richness we are indebted to the fact that our language, 
originally made up from several others, has borrowed from 
them all ; and thus has supplied from one what was wanting 
in another, and even in some cases appropriated duplicate 
terms and expressions to denote the same thing. These are of 
great use to the writer in every department of composition, 
enabling him to diversify his style and avoid unpleasant repe- 
titions. 

§ 33. Every language is supposed to take, in a greater or 
Less degree, its predominant tone from the character of the 
people that speak it. Though it cannot, of course, exactly 
represent their customs, manners, powers of mind, and habits 
of thought, yet it must necessarily be in some measure, if ever 
80 little, affected by their hatibnal characteristics. The 
vivacity of the French, the thoughtfulness of the English, and 
th gravity of the Spanish, are unmistakably impressed on 
their respective tongues. 

From the character of those by whom our language was originally 
formed, and firom whom it has received most of its subsequent additions 
and niodifioations, we would expect to find it distinguished by strength 
and energy; and this is the case, notwithstanding tibie numerous small 
partioles and auxiliary verbs which we pure constantly obliged to em- 
ploy, with a decidedly weakening effect ' Though our constructions are 
by no means compact, and our thoughts are diluted with a superabun- 
dance of words, yet, in spite of these disadvantages, since it abounds in 

Wlmtls said of French In this roepect? What' kind of vene is, therefore, never at- 
tempted in that language ? To what fiiet is En^sttoh indebted fi»r this richness f Row 
is this quality of use to the writer ? * ' ' ' 

f 8a. From what does eyery language take Its predominant tone? Wlutt is the 
ohaiaeteTlstio of the French and their tohgne ? What of the EngUah ? What of tlM 
BpMdrii? Judging from the chanuster of 'the formMMbf our language, by what would 
wveKpeiTt to find English distinguished? Is this the ease? What woidJk hcwavw, 
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tenns adapted to the expression of the strongest emotions, and presents 
superior fiEicilitiesfor forming compounds, and thereby briefly represent- 
ing complex ideas, our language is admitted by all nations to be emi- 
nently neryous and energetic. * 

Flexibility, or susceptibility of accommodation to dififer* 
ent styles and tastes, so as to be either grave or gay, forcible 
or tender, simple or imposing, as occasion may require, is one 
of the most important qualities that a language can possess, as 
regards both writing and speaking. To ensure flexibility, 
three characteristics are essential; copiousness, capacity for 
changes of construction and arrangement, and strength and 
beauty as regards individual words. The flrst two of these 
qualities we have seen that English possesses in a high de- 
gree ; in the last it is not deficient. While, therefore, it is in- 
ferior in flexibility to Latin and Greek, and of modem lan- 
guages perhaps to Italian, it is still capable of being used 
with success in any style ; as must be apparent to all who ex- 
amine the master-pieces which our literature has produced in 
the various departments of prose and poetry. 

It has been said above that* our tongue is not deficient in 
harmony ; and this is proved by the fact that it is capable of 
being formed into poetry without the aid of rhyme. Vowel 
sounds abound, and please the ear with their variety. The 
frequent recurrence of the hissing consonant s, however, has an 
unpleasant effect, which we have only partially removed by 
assigning to that letter, in certain positions, the sound of z ; 
as in is, these, ea.ri, loves, resolves, &c. The melody of our 
periods is also materially affected by our tendency to throw tho 
accent of polysyllables back towards the beginning ; to which 
tendency we are indebted for such awkward words as tempo- 



bave a decidedly veakening effect ? What ia Bald of oar conBtmctlons ? How are our 
thonghtB dilated ? Notwitbetandiiig thia, what Is the general character of oar lao- 
gnage ? To what feataree does it owe this character ? 

What is one of the most important qoalities a langaage can possess f Enumerate 
the eharaoterlstics essential to flexibility. How does English rank as r^;ards these 
three essentiate? How does it compare in flexibility with Latin, Oreek, and Italian! 
What proves its adaptation to all styles? 
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renily mischievottsly, mercenariness, miserahleness^ and many 
others similarly discordant. 

Whatever may be said of the English language in other 
respects, in simplicity it undoubtedly surpasses the rest of 
European tongues. It is free from intricacies of case, declen- 
sion, mood, and tense. Its words are subject to but few termi- 
national changes. Its substantives bave no distinctions of 
gender except what nature has made. Its adjectives admit of 
such changes only as are necessary to denote the degrees of 
comparison. Its verbs, instead of running through all the 
varieties of ancient conjugation, suffer few changes. With 
the help of prepositions and auxiliaries, all possible relations 
are expressed, while the words for the most part retain their 
forms unchanged. We lose from this, no doubt, in brevity 
and strength ; but we gain vastly in simplicity. The arrange- 
ment of our words is, in consequence, less difficult, and our 
sentences are more readily understood. The rules of our syn- 
tax are exceedingly simple, and the acquisition of our lan- 
guage is easy in proportion. 



• •• 



LESSON XI. 

PAUTS OF SPEECH. 

§ 34. Having traced the history of our language, considered 
the sources from which it is derived, and noted its chief 
characteristics, we shall now proceed to treat of its words, 

What provea that English is not defident in harmony ? What consonant has an 
unpleasant sound ? How have we attempted to remoye the dlfflcnlty ? What tendency 
in accentuation interltores with the melody of periods? Mention some inhannainfaai 
words ttms accented. 

In what does English surpass all other European tongues f What ftaiores aie men- 
Uoned, which condnos to its dmplioil7 ? How are the diflforent relations of nouns and 
yerbs eaq>reB8ed ? In what respects do we lose in consequence of this ? In wbnt do 
wegalBf 
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viewed with referenoe to the respeotive parts they pei^orm in a 
sentence. A knowledge of grammar being presupposed in the 
pupil, we shall here, by a brief summary, merely recall to his 
mind its leading principles, with such definitions and illustra- 
tions only as are absolutely essential to tho proper understand- 
ing of the succeeding lessons. 

The classes into which words are divided with reference 
to their use and mutual relations, are called Parts of Speech. 
They are nine in number. 

I. NOUNS, or names of things. They are divided inw 
two classes : Common Nouns, or names that distinguish one 
class of objects from another, — as, man, cUy, river; and 
Proper Nouns, or names that distinguish one individual of a 
class from another, — as, Moses, Brooklyn, Rhine, 

The term STTBSTAimvx is frequently xued as syaonymous with noun. 
Besides nouns, it embraces whatever may be used as snch; that is, pro- 
noims, verbs in the infinitive, and clauses. 

II. PRONOUNS, or words that may be used instead of 
nouns. 

They are comprised in the following classes: — 

i Fbbsonal, or such as show by their form what person they are ; that 
isy whether they represent the person speaking, the person spoken 
to, or the object spoken o£ The Personals are, /, thou, he, she, it, and 
their compounds, myeelf, thyself, himself, hersdf, itself. 

2. Relativis, or such as relate to a substantive going before, called an 
Antecedent. The relatives are, toho, which, and that. What, toAo^ 
ever, whoever, and whichever, include the antecedent, and are called 
compound relatives. 

S. Intkbbooativis, or such as are used to aak questions. The interroga^ 
tives are, who, which, and what 



% 84 What do we mean by parts of speech f How many are there f Which to the 
flcBt? What are noona? Into what duases are they divided? What are common 
BoanB r What are proper noons ? What term is often used, aa sy nonymona with nottn f 
What else besides nonna are Inclnded under the general head of aabstantlyea? 

What ia the second part of speedi ? What are pronouns f Enumerate the claaae* 
into which they are divided. Define the term personal pronoun. Mention the peiu 
•onala. What are relative pronouns? Enumerate them. What are interrogativeaf 
Mention them. What is meant by a4Jective prononna? Mention the principal onoB. 
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L AiMKnerm Pbokoitiib, or Buoh as on some ooeasioui take tihe plaee of 

substsntiyes, and on others are used with them, like a^eotiysft 
Under this head &U the words, tkU, thai, each, every, either, neither 
no, none, any, all, such, some, both, other, another. 

III. ARTICLES, or words placed before nouns to show 
whether they are used in a particular or general sense. We 
have two articles : the^ called Definite, because it defines or 
points out a particular object ; and an or a, called Indefi- 
nite. 

lY. ADJECTIVES, or words which describe or limit 
substantives ; as, '^ The^i;^ good emperors". 

y. VERBS, or words that express an action or state ; as, 
'^ He is sure to siccceed.^^ That respecting which the action or 
state is primarily expressed is called the Subject of the verb ; 
thus, in the preceding example, ?ie is the subject of the 
7erb is. 

Verbs are divided into two classes : Teansitivx, or snoh as express 
an act done to an object; and Inthanhtiivx, or such as express a state, ot 
an act not done to an object " James reada Latin", " James can read", 
** James is asleep" : in the first sentence the verb is transitiye ; in the 
last two, intransitiye. 

To show the relation which the subject bears to the action express- 
ed, transitiye verbs have two distinct forms, called Yoicna. The Ao- 
nvB YoioB represents the subject of the verb as acting ; as, " CSsBsar con^ 
qtiered Pompey." Hie Fabbite Yokjb represents the subject of the verb 
as acted upon ; as, " Pompey wu conquered by GflBsar." 

A verb is said to be femixb when it is limited by person and number. 
This is the case in every part except the infinitive mood and the parti- 
dples. 

By the bxgidiss of .a verb or preposition is meant the substantive it 
fl^vemB with all the limiting words belonging thereto ; as, " A good citi- 



Wbat Ib the third part of Q>eechr What are artK%s? Mentton them, and gWo 
Ihafar namea. 

What la the fourth part of speech ? "What are atJiJectiyes? Give an example^ 
What ia the fifth part of apeeeh r What are verba? What ia meant by the aal^ect 
of a T«rb r Into how many olaaaee are verbs divided ? What are they ? What are 
tnaaltiyo verbs? What, Intzansitive ? Give examples. How many voioea are there ? 
What ai« they called ? How doea the active voice represent the 8al|)eet of the verhf 
Bow does the passive represent it? When is a verb said to be Unite ? Whatiair.fl«t 
1/ tte regimen of a verb or prepcvitkn f Give ezamplea. 
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USD. obejB kU eounirf^a law8," " The age of nUraelea ia past** " A oom- 
pany of wicked and profligate men," 

To verbs belong 

Participles, or words which, partaking of the nature of 
adjectives and verbs, describe a substantive by assigning to it 
an action or a state. Transitive verbs have six participles, 
three in the active, and three in the passive, voice ; as, loving,^ 
loved, having loved, and being loved, loved, having been 
loved. Intransitive verbs, admitting of no passive voice, have 
but three participles ; as, walking, walked, having walked. 

VI. ADVERBS, or words added to verbs, participles, ad- 
jectives, and other adverbs, to express time, place, degree, 
comparison, manner, &c. ; as, now, here, very, so, gracefuMy, 
Adverbs of manner for the most part end with the letters ly. 
This class of words must be carefully distinguished from adjec 
tives, which also express manner or quality, but are always 
joined to substantives. 

VII CONJUNCTIONS, used to connect words, senten- 
oes, and parts of sentences. The most common ones are, 

either, because, except, 

neither, since, whether, 

than, though, lest, 

that, although, unless. 

VIII. PREPOSITIONS, wnioh show the relations be 
tween substantives and other words in a sentence. The fol- 
lowing list contains the principal : 

about, behind, during, out of, tonching, 

above, below, except, past, towards, 

across, beneath, for, regarding, under, 

after, besides, from, respecting, underneath, 

What are participles? How many participles have transitiye verbs t Howmanr 
have intransitiyes ? CHye examples of each. 

What are adverbs? With what Syllable do adverbs of manner generally end! 
ITrom what most adverbs be careMIy distingnished ? What is tiie difRorenoe betweeu 
them ? 

Wliat are conjunctions? Mention the most common ones. 

What are prepositions ? Ennmerate the principal ones. 



and. 


or. 


as, 


nor, 


for, 


yet. 


i^ 


but. 



against, 


between, 


along. 


betwixt. 


amid. 


beyond. 


among. 


but. 


around, 


by. 


at. 


concerning. 


before, 


down, 
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in, round, until, 

into, save, unto, 

notwithstanding, since, up, 

o^ through, upon, 

off, throughout, with, 

on, till, within, 

over, to, without 

IX INTERJECTIONS, or words used to denote a sud- 
den emotion of the mind ; as, aJi ! alas ! O ! oh ! fie ! hist ! 
&c. 

Example. — The following sentence contains all the parts of speech, 
the words falling respectively under one of the above classes, as denoted 
by the numbers placed over them : — 

1996688 4 1 

" But alas! he soon fell before the malignant tempter.** 

g 35. Of these parts of speech, the noun, pronoun, and verb, 
alone are inflected ; that is, undergo changes in termination to 
denote different cases, numbers, persons, &c. 

§ 36. That we may determine to which of the above classes 
a word belongs, we must examine the relations it sustains to 
the rest of the sentence ; and, as in different connections the 
same word often performs very different offices, it follows that 
in one sentence it may be one part of speech, and in another 
another, according to its application. The same word often ap- 
pears, as 

. I. Noun and verb. Example, heat. ^' The heat is great" ; 
here, being the name of something, it is a noun. " Heat the 
plate" ; in this case it expresses an action, and is therefore a 
verb. 

II. Adjective and noun. Example, damp. " A damp 
cellar" ; in this expression it describes cellar y and is conse- 

What are intoijections ? Oive ezamplea. 

Give a sentence containing all the parts of q[>eeob, and mention the elass to wbloh 
the words respectiTely belong. 

S 85. Which of these parts of speech are inflected? What is the meaning of tha 
term to be inflected t 

1 86. How are we to determine to which of these classes a word beJongs f How 
may the same word be used in different sentences? As what, for instance, doea the 
word heat appear ? Give examples, and state what part of speech it is In each. Ai 
vbat two parts of speech does the wcard damp appear? OItc ezample& To what 
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qnentlj an adjectiye. ^' Misfortune oasts a damp over the 
spirits'' ; here, being the name of something, it is a noun. 

III. AdjectivB and verb. Example, dry. ^^A dry cli- 
mate." " Dry your cloak." 

lY. Adverb and conjunction. Example, as. '^ As bright 
as the sun." The first as^ being joined to the adjective bright, 
to express comparison, is an adverb ; the second as, connecting 
parts of the sentence, is a conjunction. 

y. Adverb and preposition. Example, up. ^' Look up.'' 
''Up the hill." When followed by a noun or pronoun as its 
object, it is a preposition ; when not, an adverb. 

§ 37. Difficulty is often experienced in parsing the words 
that and but. 

That, according to its use, may be a relative pronoun, an 
adjective pronoun, or a conjunction. When who or which can 
be used in its place, it is a relative ; *' He that (who) has a 
guilty conscience is not to be envied.'^ When it points out a 
particular object, it is an adjective pronoun ; ^^ TTiat fact can 
not be doubted." When it connects parts of a sentence, it is 
a conjunction ; "I hope that you may succeed." 

But is employed as an adverb, a preposition, and a 
conjunction. When only can be used in its stead, it is an ad- 
verb; "jBwi (on/y) three were there." When equivalent to 
except, it is a preposition ; ^^ No one btU (except) Napoleon 
could have conceived such an idea." In^other cases it is a 
conjunction ; '' Caesar was great mtellectually, btU not mor- 
ally." 



ebeses does <2ry bdongt Olye ezamplea. As what two parts of speech does up ap« 
pear ? Under what oircnxnstanees is It a preposltton, and under what an adverb ? 

S 87. As what three parts of speech does the word that appear? How can we d»> 
taraufnewhichitls? Give exampleai As what is the word &«t employed ? HtiwcaB 
wo determine what part of speech it is ? 
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ORAL EXERCISE. 

Mention what part of speeoh each of the following wordf 
IB, and how you know it to be so : — 

1. A yiolent stoTni at sea is often suoceeded by a calm. 2. Calm 
yoar agitated mind. 8. How calm, how beautiful, comes du the still 
hour when storms are gone I 4. With dulcet songs the mothers still 
their babes. 5. The still of midnight is at hand. 6. Still water runs 
deep. 7. A still is a vessel used in the distillation of liquors. 8. Still 
one was absent. 9. My cheeks no longer did their color boast 10. 
Fiel color not a glaring &lsehood with feigned and specious excuses. 
11. A little mind often dwells in a great body. 12. Little did the French 
Emperor anticipate the overthrow that awaited him in Russia. 18. 
Man wants but little here below, nor wants that little long. 14^ llie 
Dutch till their fields with such care that the whole of HoUand resem- 
bles a highly cultivated garden. 16. Occupy till I come. 16. It is* no 
worse to rob a num's till than to d^poil him of his fair reputation by 

Spreading slanderous reports. Vl. The Arctic adventurers were imbea- 
ed in ice till the ensuing spring. 18. Past twelve o'clock, and yet the 
hermit sighs. 19. While the body was still hanging on the gallows, the 
queen and her train rode gaUy past 20. Past tmie never returns. 21. 
Spirit of the Past I look not so mournfully at me with thy great tearfuil 
eyes. 22. For me, for all, Death comes alike. 28. Men are never so 
ridiculous for the qualities they have as for those they affect to have. 
24. Fenelon, hearing that his library was on fire, exdamied, " Ahl God 
be praised lliat it is not some poor man's dwelling I " 25. No man should 
think so highly of himself as to imagine he can receive but little light 
firom books, nor so meanly as to brieve he can discover nothing but 
what is to be learned firom them. 



• • • 



LESSON XII. 

SENTENCES. 

§ 38. All langaage consists of sentences. 

A sentence is such an assemblage of words as makes com- 
plete sense ; as, ^' Truth is eternal." 

§39. Every sentence consists of two parts, subject and 
predicate. 

The subject is that respecting which something is affirmed, 

1 88. Of what does all laDgaaga oonsiBtf Wbat is a sentonoe f 

1 88. Into what Is eveiy sentence diTislUe ? What is mesnt by the subject f Whi^ 
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asked, or ezolaimed, or to whioh a command, an exhortation, or 
an entreaty is addressed. In the above example, truth is the 
Bubjeot. 

The predicate is that which is affirmed, asked, or excbiimed, 
respecting the subject ; or the command, exhortation, or en- 
treaty addressed to it. In the above example, the words is 
eternal constitute the predicate. 

The subject of a sentence may be ascertained by putting who or uAot 
before the leading verb. The answer to the question thus formed will 
be the subject, and the rest of the sentence the predicate. Thus : — 
>< Truth is etemaL" What is eternal f Answer, trutK Truth is there- 
fore the subject, and u eternal the predicate. 

*In imperative sentences, that is, such as express a command, an ex- 
hortation, an entreaty, or permission, the subject is often understood ; 
as, " Look not upon the wine when it is red." Thou understood is the 
subject ; all the words expressed constitute the predicate. 

§ 40. There are two kinds of subjects, grammatical and 
logical 

The grammatical subject is the name of the person or 
thing respecting which the affirmation is made, the question 
asked, &c., (see § 39) without any limiting terms. It usually 
consists of but one word, and is nominative to the leading 
verb in the sentence. 

The logical subject consists of the name of the person or 
thing respecting which the affirmation is made, the question 
asked, &c., together with all the words that limit or de- 
scribe it. 

'*13ie worst kind of lie is a half truth." Kind is the grammatical 
subject; tAtftoomfiktfkio^/ftf is the logical subject; u a half truth iBi^'b 
predicate. 

When there are no limiting words, the logical sulject corresponds 
with the grammaticaL Thus in the sentence, " Truth is eternal," truih 
18 both the grammatical and the logical subject 

t^ the prediostef How in*7 the sal^eot of s aentenoe be Moertained ? Wh«t is add 
of the satdect of Imperaflye sentenoee ? Oiye an examplow 

1 40. How vamxf Unda of saljeets are there? What are thejr eaUedf What la the 
gnunmatlcal aal^eot? Of how many words doea it generally ocmaiat? What la tba 
loglciii Bo])|}eot CHve an example of the two Unda of sidideotBf In what eaae doai 
ttie losiosl aaljeet oorreepond with the gtammattoal f 
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§ 41. Some sentences are susceptible of division into two 
or more leading parts, entirely independent of each other in 
construction and having distinct subjects and predicates. 
Such parts are called Members. The following sentence con- 
sists of two members : '^ A friend exaggerates a man's vir- 
tues ; an enemy magnifies his crimes.'' 

» 

§ 42. Sentences may contain adjuncts, phrases, and clauses. 

An Adjunct consists of a preposition and its regimen ; as, 
" Tho appearance of evil " ; " The blessings of a kind God ". 

A Phrase is a combination of words which separately have 
no connection, either in construction or sense, with other words 
in tho sentence, but which, when taken together, convey a 
single idea and may be construed as a single word. In shorty 
in a wwd, cm the contrary, are phrases. 

A Clause is a combination of words for the most part in- 
dependent in construction of other words in the sentence, and 
by themselves incomplete in sense, generally introduced for 
the purpose of asserting some additional circumstance respect- 
ing the leading proposition. 

§ 43. The clauses in most common use are eight in num- 
ber; viz., Belative, Participial, Adverbial, Vocative, Adjec- 
tive, Appositional, Oausal, and Hypothetical. 

A Belative Clause is one that contains a relative pronoun ; 
as, " He who lives to nature rarely can be poor.'' 

A Participial Clause is one that contains a participle ; 
as, '^ Awakened by the morning sun, the birds carol their 
songs of gratitude." 

An Adverbial Clause is one that performs the office of an 
adverb, generally expressing time, place, or manner ; as, 
^' There is a pleasure tn the pathless woods,*'*^ 



% 41. What iB meant by the memben of a sentenoe ? Form a sentence oontalning 
tiPO membeiHL 

S 48. What may sentences contain t What is an a^nnct ? Glye an example. What 
to a phrase ? Giye examples. What is a danse ? 

S 4S. Mention tlie claoses in moat common qse. Pefine each i|i tnrn, ancl give nn 
oounptef 
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A Yocatiye Olause is one that contains tbo name of an 
object addressed ; as, '^ Go to the ant, thou sluggard ! " 

An Adjective Claose is one that contains an adjeotiiFe'{ 
as, " Firm in his attachments, Lafayette never for^^ 'In 
friend." 

An Appositional Clause is one that contains a noon or 
pronoun in apposition with some other substantive, that is, 
which refers to the same object and .is similarly construed ; 
fius, " Down they go, the brave young riders^ Riders, re- 
ferring to the same persons and being in the same construc- 
tion as they, is in apposition with it. 

A Causal Clause is one that indicated the motive with 
which, or the end for which, an action is done ; as, ^^ To perfect 
his education, he went to France." 

A Hypothetical Clause is one that embodies a supposition ; 
as, " If thou hadst been here, my brother had not died." 

§ 44. These clauses, when used by themselves, do not 
make complete sense, as will be seen by making the trial in 
the sentences given above as examples. They are therefore 
called Dependent Clauses. 

The leading clauses on which they depend, make sense by 
themselves, and are therefore called Independent Clauses. 
Thus, in the sentence, " To perfect his education, he went to 
France ", to perfect his education is a dependent, he went to 
France an independent, clause. 

§ 45. As regards their signification, sentences are divided 
into four classes ; viz.. Declarative, Interrogative, Imperative, 
and Exclamatory. 

A Declarative Sentence is one that declares something; 

as, " It rains." 

DeolaratiYe sentences constitute the greater part of written Ian- 
goage. 

1 4/L What general name is given to these danaes? Why? What is meant bj id 
independent danse f In the sentenoe, "To perfect bis education, he went to Franee ", 
Bdeot the dependent and the Independent danse. 

1 4fi. As regards their slgnifleation, how are sentences diTided f What is a dedanlive 
itnoer Oive an enmpla What is an interrogatlTe senteneo f Give an ejcample 
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An Interrogative Sentence is one that asks a question ; 
M8y ^' Does it rain ? " 

InterrogatiYe sentences are generally introduced by the interroga- 
tiye pronouns, tohOf which, or whtU ; or, by the auxiliaries, do, am, have, 
9haU, may, Ac; as, "Who is there?** "What is truth?'" " Am I 
right?" "May we go?" 

An Imperative Sentence is one that expresses a com- 
mand, an exhortation, an entreaty, or permission ; as, " Let 
it rain.' 

Lnperatiye sentences are generally introduced by a verb in the im» 
perative mood, let being often used for that purpose ; as, " Gk> in peace ; " 
" Let him arise." 

Ab already remarked, the subject of an imperative sentence is often 
understood ; thus, in the above sentences, <Aou understood is the subject 

An Exclamatory Sentence is one that exclaims something ; 
as *' How it rains I " 

The adverb how and the adjectiye pronoun what are often used to in- 
troduce exclamatory sentences ; as, " How dead the vegetable kingdom 
lieel " "What a bereavement I " 

It is a nice point, in the case of some sentences introduced by or con- 
taining the word what, to determine whether they are exclamatory or 
interrogative ; as, " Unhappy man that I am, what have I done ! " in 
«nich cases, judge from the context whether an answer is expected : if so, 
the sentence is interrogative ; if not, exclamatory. 

§ 46. As regards their constrnction, sentences are divided 
into two classes, Simple and Oompound. 

Simple Sentences are such as have but one member. (See 

§41-) 

Compound Sentences are such as have two or more mem- 
bers. 



How we intenrogatlye lentenoee generaUj Introduced f What is an imperatiTe 
teneef Give an example. How are imperatlYesentenoes generally introduced ? Whit 
verb is often naed for this pnrpoee ? What is said of the subject of these sentenoes f 
What is an exclainatory sentence? Give an example. With what words are ex- 
clamatory sentences often intzodncedf With what are ihej sometimes liable to be 
ooofonnded ? What is the role for deciding when a sentence Is exclamatory and when 
intenogatiTe f 

1 46. As regards their constmction, how are sentences diTided t What are shnpifc' 
itenoesf What are compooDd sentences? Whatmi^a simple sentence contain? 
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f A sentenoe may be simple, and yet contain any of the above depend- 

ent olanses. It may have two grammatical subjects connected by a 
eonjmiction, or a compound predicate, and yet be a simple sentence ; as, 
** Humility and modesty are cardinal virtues, and cannot be too much 
cultivated:'' A compound sentence must have two members wholly 
independent of each other in construction, each having its own subject 
and predicate. A slight change in the above example will make it a 
compound sentence, the difference between the two consisting not in 
meaning, but simply in form ; thus, " Humility and modesty are cardi- 
nal virtues ; they can not be too much cultivated." 



ORAL EXERCISE. 

Point ont the sentences which compose the following ex- 
tract, and state with regard to each, whether it is declarative, 
interrogative, imperative, or exclamatory ; also, whether simv 
pie or compound. If simple, state what is the subject (both 
grammatical and logical), and what the predicate. Analyze 
the compound sentences into their members, and state the 
subject and predicate of each. 

Point out and name any of the above clauses that may 
occur, and mention the leading clause on which each depends. 

EzAKPLB. — The first stanza given below constitutes a simple impera- 
tive sentence. The first line is an independent clause, inasmuch as it 
makes sense by itsel£ The second line is a participial clause, since it 
contains the paxiieipleJUled. The last two hues constitute an adverb- 
ial clause, in which is embraced the relative clause thcU beat the mur- 
muring focdka like autumn rain. Thou understood, being nominativo to 
the leading verb let, is the grammatical subject; and the logical also, in> 
asmuch as there are no limiting terms. The whole stanza, as it stands, 
is the predicate. 

THE OBOWDED STBEET. 

Ibt me move slowly through the street, 

FQled with an ever-shifting train. 
Amid the sound of steps that beat 

The murmuring walks like autumn ram. 

Whot mnst a oompoQnd sentence contain ? Give an example of a simple sentence, and 
«how how, by a slight change, it may be conyerted into a compound one. 
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How fast the flitting figures come I 

The mild, the fierce, the stony face ; 
Some bright with thoughtless smiles, and some 

Where secret tears have left their trace. 

Tliey pass, to toil, to strife, to rest ; 

To halls in which the feast is spread ; 
To chambers where the funeral guest 

In silence sits beside the dead. 

And some to happy homes repair, 

Where children, pressing cneek to cheek, 
With mute caresses shall declare 

The tenderness they cannot speak. 

^d some, who walk in calmness here, 

SAiall shudder as they reach the door. 
Where one who made their dwelling dear, 

Its flower, its light, is seen no more. 

Youth, with pale cheek and slender firame, 

And dreams of greatness in thine eye, ' 
Goest thou to build an earlj name, 

Or early in the task to die ? 

Eeen son of trade, with eager brow. 

Who is now fluttering in thy snare? 
Thy golden fortunes — ^tower they now. 

Or melt the gUttering spires in air t 

Who of this crowd to-night shall tread 

The dance till daylight gleams again 9 
Who sorrow o*er the untimely dead ? 

Who writhe in throes of mortal pain ? 

Some, famine-struck, shall think how long 

The cold, dark hours, how slow the light* 
nAjid some, who flaunt amid the throng. 

Shall hide in dens of shame to-night. 

Each where his tasks or pleasures call, 

They pass, and heed each other not 
There is who heeds, who holds them all 

In His large love and boundless thought 

TiroBe struggling tides of life that seem 

In wavward, aimless course to tend« 
Are eddies of the mighty stream 

That rolls to its appomted end. 

4 
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LESSON XIII. 

CAPITAL LEtTERS. 

§47. Letters are divided into two classes, known as Small 

Letters (a, b,ijl, W) and Capitals (A, B, e^, Q&). The for- 
mer constitute the great bulk of all kinds of printed or writ- 
ten matter. Capitals, however, are employed in certain cases 
at the commencement of words, for the purpose of attracting 
* special attention. 

It was formerly the custom, both in writing and printing, 
to begin every noun with a capital, and sach is still the prac- 
tice in the German language. This custom, however, con- 
ducing to no useful end, has very properly been laid aside ; 
and at the present day the use of capitals is confined to such 
cases as fall under the following rules. 

BXTLES FOB THE USE OF CAPITAL LETTERS. 

§ 48. Rule I. — Begin with a capital the first word of every 
sentence. 

§ 49. Rule II. — Begin with capitals all proper nouns, 
and titles of office, honor, and respect ; as, Rome, Myrtle 
Avenue, Mr, Chairman, Dr. Franklin, Gen, Washington, 
dear Sir, 

§ 50. Under this head fall adjectiYefl, as well as common noims, when 
joined to proper noims for the purpose of expressing a title ; as, Alex- 
ander the Great, Charles the Bald, King William, Chad Queen Bess. 

$47. How are letters dlTldod? Which constltate the greater part of all printed 
matter ? Where and for what pnipose are capitals employed T What eostom fnrmerly 
prevailed? 

% 48. Bepeat Bole L 

S 49. Bepeat Bnle IL Give examples.* 

1 00. What acQectlyes and common nonnsfkll under this rale? 



• NoTB.— HmrMlUr, when aa ezampU la giyan in Olwtntion of a dafi^Moo or rula, th* ■todent i> r« 
VMstod to repeat it wlttiout its baing raqoirsd >7 a apaflial ^oaatloa. 
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§ 51. When the title is employed withont the proper name, if used 
in addressing a person, commence it with a capital ; if not, in which 
case it will be preceded hy the article the, commeiice it with a small 
letter. Thus : " O JE^tng, live forever I '* — " The king soon after resigned 
his crown.'' When used without reference to a particular indiVidnal, 
inch titles become conmion noons and mnst commence with small let- 
ters ; as, " A king is no better than his sabjects." 

g 52. The same principle applies to the words mountain, river^ gxdf, 
(fcc When joiaed to proper nouns, either with or without a preposition 
between, they must begin with capitals ; as, the Rocky Mimntains, the 
Miwiisippi River ^ JSudaon'e Ray, the €hdfdf Chtinea, the Cape of Good 
Hope, the Isle of Man. When used by themselyes, though witii refers 
ence to particular objects, they must commence with small letters ; as, 
" These mountains are covered with snow.'' 

§ 58. The words North, East, South, and West, and their compounds 
Northreatt, <fec., when nouns, referring to certain districts of country or 
the people that inhabit them, b^n with capitals ; when nouns, refer- 
ring to a point of the compass, and generally when adjectives, they 
conmience with small letters. Thus: *'The Souith generally opposed 
the bill" — " The wind is from the south.** — " Florida is soutfir^cest of New 
York." 

* § 54. Meaven, used in the singular and signifying the abode of the 
bleet, mnst commence with a capital ; as, " Let Heaven be your goal" 
In the plural, it signifies the sky and begins with a small letter ; as^ 
** The heavens were overcast" 

§ 55. The names of the months and the days of the weeks must com- 
mence with capitals ; those of the seasons, with small letters ; as, May, 
Sunday, summer 

§ 56. Rule III. — Begin with capitals all adjectives 
formed from proper nouns ; as, Romany Spanish^ Eliza- 
bethan. 

% 51. What role applies to the title when used without the proper name f Wb«n 
osed without reference to a particular individual, what do such titles become, and how 
must they commence ? 

S 62. To what words does this same principle apply f 

S 58. State the rule that applies to the words North, East^ South, Weet, and tbeb 
eompounds. 

§ 64. How must the word Reaven oommenee ? In the plural nuihber, what does 
it signify, and how must It commence ? 

1 65. How must the names of the months, the days of the weeks, and the BeaBon^ 
oommenoe ? 

S 66. Bepeat Bule IIL What Is said of the usage of the Freneh language on 
tblB point? 
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In thiB respeot tiie usage of the French language differs from oarSi 
§ 67. Under this head fall adjectiyeB denoting a sect or religion, 
virhether formed from proper nonns or not;. as, CttthoUe, PraUitamt, 
UfUvenaliiL 

% 68. A few adjeotiyes derired from proper noons, nsed merely to 
express a quality, without reference to the names from which they are 
derived, begin with small letters. Thus, stentorian, though derived 
from Stentor, a fabulous personage noted for the streng^ of his lungs, 
is now used as simply synonymous with kmd and does not commence 
with a capital, The word heavenly is another case in point When 
used in the sense of very great, more than earthly, it must begin with a 
small letter ; an initial capital is proper only when it means, literally, 
pertaining to Heaven, We speak of the " heavenly beauty of a land- 
scape " ; but, " the Heaverdy rest in store for beUevers". 

§ 59. B.ULE lY. — Begin with capitals common nouncr 
when spoken to, or spoken of, in a direct and lively manner^ 
as persons. 

In these cases, usage is by no means uniform. In the inferior kinds 
of personification, for instance where sex merely is attributed to inani* 
mate objects, a small letter must be used ; as, " The eun sheds his beams 
upon the earth.'' A capital is proper only in the more viyid and glow* 
ing personifications. 

§ 60. BuLE y. — ^Begin with a capital the first word of 
every line of poetry ; as, 

" Swans sing before they die ; 'twere no bad thing. 
Should certain persons die before they sing." 

g 61. The only exception to this rule is in the case of humorous 
poetry, when a word is divided at the end of a line, and a portion of 
it is carried to the beginning of the next verse : in this case the sylla- 
bles thus carried over must not commence with a capitaL As, 

" Fyrrhus, you tempt a danger high. 
When you would steal from angry li- 
oness her cubs." 



% or. To what other acfjecttves does this nde apply ? 

§ 66. State the rale applicable to a few acUectlyes denyed from proper namei^ ba* 
vow DMd merely to express a quality. IHnstrate this principle in the case of the wdrde 
flfanlorion and hMwenly. 

1 69. Repeat Bale IV. In what cases is It not applicable ? 

I eO. Bepoat Bnle V. 

1 6t What Is the only ezceptior to this mlo ? 
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§ '62. Rule Y I. — Begin with capitals all appellations of 
the Deity, and the personal pronouns he and thou when stand- 
ing for His name. 

Under this head are embraced a4jectiyes which form part of the 
titles applied to the Deity; as, "the Eternal One**, "the BupremB 
Being'* 

g 63. It mnst be observed that seyeral of the divine appellations are 
also used as common nonns, and in that case, of conrse, commence with 
small letters. This principle is illustrated in the following sentences by 
the nse of the words god and providence: "The god% of the heathen 
bow before our OW,**— " Trust in Providenee" — " The providence [fore- 
.seeing care] of God directs every event" 

§ 64. Rule VII. — Begin with a capital the first word of a 

direct quotation ; that is, one that forms a complete sentence 

by itself and is not connected with what precedes by ihaty if^ 

or any other conjunction, as, '^ Remember the old maxim : 

* Honesty is the best policy.' " 

In snch a sentence as this, " He has come to the condnsion that 
< honesty is the best policy"', it would be wrong to commence honesty 
with a capital, beeanse the quotation is introduced by that, 

§ 65. Rule VIII. — Begin with a capital every noun, ad- 
jective, and verb, in the titles of books and headings of chap- 
ters ; as, " Hervey's * Meditations among the Tombs ' ". 

In advertisements, handbills, Ac, it is customary to b^^ with 
capitals the names of the principal objects, to which it is desired to 
draw attention. 

§ 66. Rule IX — Begin with capitals words that are the 

leading subjects of chapters, articles, or paragraphs. 

Thus, when a word is being defined, it is proper to commence it with 
a capital; as in § 42. 

This rule leaves much to the judgment of the writer. It is not waQ 

S e2. Bepeat Bole YL What a^Jectiyes taXL under ihia role ? 

% 68. How are several of the diyine appellations also used ? In this case, how miiBt 
they commence ? ninstrate this prindiple. 

% 64. Bepeat Bule YIL If the quotation is introduced by thait how must it oom- 
aionoe? 

1 66. Bepeat Bule YIIL What is the custom In advertisements^ hand-bills, J^ f 

166. Bepeat Bule IX What is said about interpreting this rule too UbeiiaUy? 
When there is doubt, what is the safest course f 
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lo interpret it too liberally, as has been done by some tranaoendefttaliBU 
and ioiitators of German philosophers, who speak of the Me and the 
N'ot Me, Entity, the Chod, the* Beautiful, and the like, checkering the 
page with plentiful capitals as if it were a turgid advertisement. This 
is bad taste. Wherever there is any reasonable doubt, use a small 
letter. 

§ 67. B.ULE X. — The pronoun /, and the interjection O, 
must always be written with capitals. 

g 6& Observe the difference between the interjections O and oh 
The former is used only before the names of objects addressed or invok- 
ed, is not immediately followed by an exclamation-point (I) and muBt 
always be a capital ; the latter is used by itself to denote different 
emotions of the mind, has an exclamation-point after it, and begins with 
a small letter, except at the commencement of a sentence. 

§ 69. Rule XI. — Begin with capitals words denoting well- 
known events, historical eras, noted written instruments, extra- 
ordinary physical phenomena, and tbe like ; as, the American 
Revolution^ the Middle AgeSy the Magna Charta, the Gulf 
Stream, the Aurora BoreaMs. 

The object of b^inning such words with capitals is to enable the reader 
to distinguish at once between the individual objects they represent and 
common nouns of the same form and appearance. This must be done in 
all cases where there is liability of confusion. Thus in the sentence? 
" Then cometh the Judgment'*, if we mean the Bay of Judgment, judg- 
fnent must begin with a capital, or the wiiter^s meaning may be misun- 
derstood. 

§ 70. Use a small letter in all cases where one of these 
eleven rules does not apply. When in doubt, use a small 
letter. 

§71. In printed matter, a style of character formed like 
capitals, but smaller, is employed for running titles, captions 
of chapters and paragraphs (see § 212), &o. ; as, a, b, o. These 
are known as small capitals. 

$ 67. Repeat Bale X. 

S 68. What inteijectionB must not be oonfonnded f What miiflt be observed with 
reqwet to Of What, respectbig oh f 

f 69. Bepeat Bole XL What is gained by following this role ? Dlnstrate its appli 
oation in the sentenoe ** Then cometh the Judgment" 

{ TO. When none of them rnlee apply, what mnat be naed t 

f 71. In printed matter, what style of character is used Ibr nmning ttties, te.f 
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LESSON XIV. 

EXERCISE ON CAPITALS.* 

In the following sentences, apply the rules given in the pre- 
ceding lesson. Where a capital is improperly used, substi- 
tute a small letter. 

Under §48. act well thy Part avoid the appearance of EviL 
-watch and Pray, labor Conquers all Things, what a heart-rending 
Scene 1 has honor left the world? thou u>t mortal truth Is mighty, 
whither can I fly t what a disappointment! 

Under § 49. charles martel defeated the saracens. what has become 
of the mohegans, the pequots, the Iroquois, the mohawks, and the him- 
dred other powerful tribes that lived east (see § 53) of the mississippi 
when our fathers landed at plymouth and Jamestown? iceland belongs 
to denmark. sir william herschel was born in 1738, at hanover, in 
gennany. 

Under § 50. edward the elder succeeded his father, alired the great, 
on the throne of england. John lackland usurped the crown of his 
Brother, richard The lion-hearted, during the absence of the latter in 
the holy land. 

Under § 61, 52. great king, forgive me. the king hastily took horse 
and fled to london. An emperor, &er all, is but a man.- dukes, earls, 
counts, and Enights, flocked to the crusades (see § 69). The amazon is 
the largest River in the World, moimtains and oceans shall waste 
away. The ]pyrenees form the Boundary between france and Spain. 
These Mountains are infested by daring Banditti 

Under § 58, 54, 55. as far as the east is from the west, as far as 
heaven is from Earth, so far is Vice firom Virtue, Truth from Falsehood. 
our winter consists of three months, december, January, and february. The 
senator has spoken for the west ; let him understand that the west is 
capable of speaking for itsel£ an east wind often brings a Storm. Last 
tuesday the wind was north-west. 

Under § 56, 57. most of the french peasants belong to the roman cath- 
olic church, l^e reign of queen anne is generally admitted 'to have 
been the au^^tan age of english literature, in civilization and Refine- 
ment, christian lands far surpass mohammedan and pagan countries. 

Under § 58. The north-american indians endure the tortures of their 



* NoTB TO THS TxAOBXB.--The portions of this book headed Exbroibb can be either 
reoited orally or written ont, as the teacher may prefer. The latter method, however, 
fn the author^s opinion, is attended with great advantages over the former, which will 
more than make up for the additional time it may consume. When required to wnte 
these tasks, the student ia not only likely to receive a much more durable impression 
of Uie principles illustrated, but is at the same time exercised in orthography and pen- 
manship, and forms, from the close observation of wordA thus required, an invaluable 
habSt of predslon. 
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Enemies -with Stoical fortitude, beau brummell's tastes were decidedly 
epicurean, a Platonic attachment subsisted between petrarch and laura. 
A long face and puritanical demeanor are no proo& of ^ man's piety, 
diesbach discovered the process of making Prussian blue. 

Under § 69, 60. Fiercely grim war unfolds his flag. The moon can 
infuse no warmth into her rays. 

honor, thoii blood-stained god (§ 63) ! at whose red altar 
sit war and homicide, oh (p 68) to what madness 
will insult drive thy votaries I 

humility herself, divinely mild, 

sublime religion's meek and modest child. 

peace, thy olive wand extend, 
and bid wild war his ravage end, 
man with brother man to meet, 
and as a brother kindly Greet 

Under § 61. 

Her cheeks were ros- 
y, and so was her nose ; 
Ajid her hat 
Was of sat- 
in, and dirty at that 

Under § 62, 68. how comprehensive is the providence of god ; he 
orders all things for his Creatures' Good, those who trust in providence 
He will not desert onmipotent creator, all-wise, eternal being, thou 
keepest us from day to day I In the latter days the comforter shaU 
come. 

Under § 64. What sound advice is conveyed in Bion's Maxim: 
" know Thyself." If " a tree is known by its Fruit", as our saviour said, 
what must we think of uncharitable christians? 

Under § 66. Burke's " philosophical incjuiry into the origin of our 
ideas of the sublime and beautiful", and ahson s " essays on the nature 
and principles of taste", are standard text-books on the subjects of 
which they respectively treat sismondi'a " historical view of the liter- 
ature of the south of europe" is a work well worthy of careful study. 

Under § 6*7, 68. i banished — i, a roman senator 1 beware, o treacher- 
ous people I i have reasoned, i have threatened, i have prayed ; and 
yet thou art not moved, o hard-hearted man. oh for a lodge in some 
vast wilderness I whither, oh whither can i go ? 

Under § 69. the wars of the roses desolated englana between the 
years 1466 and 1486. the invincible armada, fitted out by the Span- 
iards against england was the largest naval armament that europe ever 
saw. the flight of mohammed from mecca, known in history as the 
hegira, took place 622 a. d., and is the era from which the arabians and 
Persians still compute their time, the norman conquest was the means 
of introducing chivalry and the feudal system iato England. 



PAUT n. 

PTJKOTFATION. 
LESSON XV. 

PRINCIPLES OP THE ART. 

§ 72. Punctuation is the art of dividing written language 
by points, in order that the relations of words and clauses may 
^e plainly seen, and their meaning be readily understood. 

In spoken language, these relations are sufficiently indicated by the 
pauses and inflections of the voice ; but as written language has no such 
aids, it is necessary to supply the deficiency with arbitrary marks. 

§ 73. The ancients originally wrote their manuscripts with- 
out marks or divisions of any kind. Points are said to have 
been first used about 200 b. c, by Aristophanes, a gramma- 
rian of Alexandria, but did not come into general use for 
several centuries. The modern system of punctuation was in- 
vented by Manutius, a learned printer who flourished in 
Yenice at the commencement of the sixteenth century. To 
him we are indebted for developing the leading principles of 

{ 72. What is Panotoation ? How aro the relations of words and davses indioated 
in spoken langnage ? 

$78. How did the ancients write theli manoscriptB? When and by whom were 
points invented? How long before they eame into gwieral use? By whom was the 
modem qrstem deyised ? When and where did the inventor live f 

4* 
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4he art, though in some of their details they have sinoe that 
time undergone considerable modification. 

§ 74. Punctuation does not generally receive in educational 
institutions the attention its importance demands ; and hence, 
in the case of otherwise well-informed persons, there is too 
often a lack of accurate and practical information on this sub- 
ject Even those who have made literary pursuits a profes- 
sion, have regarded this important art as altogether beneath 
their notice, and leave their manuscripts to be supplied with 
points entirely at the discretion of the printer. As there is 
no man at whose hands business or friendship does not require 
an occasional letter, so there is none that ovght not to be able, 
by a proper use of points, to make his meaning intelligible.; 
particularly since the art is simple in itself, is founded on the 
principles of grammar, and often admirably illustrates the 
latter science. 

§ 75. Punctuation not only serves to make an author's 
meaning plain, but often saves it from being entirely miscou- 
ceived. There are many cases in which a change of points 
completely alters the sentiment. 

An English statesman once took advantage of this fact, to firee him* 
self from an embarrassing position. Having charged an officer of gov- 
ernment with dishonesty, he was required by Parliament, under a heavy 
penalty, publicly to retract the accusation in the House of Commons. 
At the appointed time he appeared with a written recantation, which 
he read aloud as follows : " I said he was dishonest, it is true ; and 1 
am sorry for it" This was satisfactory ; but what was the suipiise of 
Parliament, the following day, to see the retraction printed in the 
papers thus : " I said he was dishonest ; it is true, and I am sony for 
itl " By a simple transposition of the comma and semicolon, the ingen- 
ious slanderer represented himself to the country, not only as having 
made no recantation, but even as having reiterated the charge in the 
very fSace of Parliament 

§ 76. It is frequently objected to the study of Punctua 

1 74 What is said of the general neglect of pnnotnation ? Why ought a knowledge 
of the art to be poasoesod by all ? 

% n. What does panctoation often prevent f How may a complete change of boo* 
timent flreqnently be made ? Bepeat an anecdote iUiistratlve of this hcL 
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lion that good usage di£fers widely in this respeot, and it ia 
therefore impossible to lay down any fixed rules on the sub- 
ject. To a certain extent it is true that usage differs. Puno- 
tuation is an art in which there is great room for the exercise 
of taste ; and tastes will be found to vary in this, as well as in 
OTcry thing else. Tet it is equally true that, as an art, it is 
founded on certain great and definite principles ; and that, 
while considerable latitude is allowed in the application of 
these, whatever directly violates them is wrong and inadmis- 
sible. As well might it be argued that the study of rhetoric 
is unnecessary, because different authors use different styles 
of expression; or, that there are no grammatical principles 
from which to deduce rules, because even in celebrated authors 
we have frequent instances of false syntax. The faults of 
others, whether in grammar or Punctuation, should not be 
seized on by any one .as an excuse for ais own ignorance; but 
should rather lead him to redoubled diligence, that he may 
avoid the rock on which they have split. 

§ 77. Old grammarians taught that points were used 
merely as aids to reading ; and that, when the pupil came to 
a comma, he should stop till he could count one, when to a 
semicolon, till he could say one, two, &c. ; and some writers, 
in accordance with this principle, use points, without reference 
to sentential structure, wherever they wish the - reader to 
pause, determining what mark is to be employed solely by the 
length of the pause required. From such a system grave 
errors necessarily result. However convenient it may be to 
give such instructions to a child when beginning to read, it 
will soon be found that, if he remembers them and carries them 
out, he will not only constantly violate the principles of elo- 
cution, but will for the most part &il to understand the mean 
ing of the sentences he enunciates. Punctuation is entirely 

§ 70. What objection is frequently made to the atady of pnnotoatlon ? Doea naage 
dUkr Y For what is there great room f On what, neTertheleea, ia the art founded f la 
Hiere ony ground for the objection f 

% 77. What did old grammarians teach with regard to points? What will result 
from oanying out snoh a system f What oonneotton ia there between punotoatlon and 
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independent of elooution. Its primary object is to bring out 
the writer's meaning, and so far only is it an aid to the reader. 
Bhetorioal pauses occur as frequently where points are not 
found as where they are ; and for a learner to depend for 
these on commas and semicolons would effectually prevent his 
becoming a good reader, just as the use of such marks wher- 
ever a cessation of the voice is required would completely ob* 
scure a writer's meaning. This may be seen by comparing a 
passage properly punctuated with the same passage pointed as 
its delivery would require. 

Properly PuNonTATKD. The people of the United States have justly 
supposed that the policy of protecting their industry against foreign 
legislation and foreign industry was folly settled, not hy a single act, 
but by repeated and deliberate acts of government^ performed at distant 
and frequent intervals. 

Punctuated fob deuvert. The people of the United States, have 
justly supposed, that the policy, of protecting their industry, against 
foreign legislation and foreign industry, was fully settled ; not, by a 
single act ; but, by repeated and deliberate acts of government, per- 
formed, at distant and n'equent intervals. 

From a paragraph punctuated like the last, little meaning 
can be gathered. 

§ 78. Let the following principles with regard to Punc- 
tuation be constantly borne in mind. 

T. Points must be placed without reference to rhetorical 
pauses. In the expression yes^ sir^ if we consulted delivery 
we would place no point after yes ; grammar, however, re- 
quires a comma there. > 

II. The principal use of points is to separate words and 
clauses, and indicate the degree of connection between them. 
Thus, clauses between which the connection is close must be 
separated by commas ; those in which it is more remote by 
semicolons. 

III. Points are also used to indicate what part of speech 

elocation ? How does a passage properly pnnctaated compare with the &amo passage 
pointed for delivery ? 

$ 78. What most not be consulted in the use 'of points ? What is the principal use 
of points? IVhat else are they employed to indicate? Illostrate this witli the word 
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a word is. Thus, shame is in most sentences a noan or verb ; 
if used as an interjection, it has an exclamation-point after it, 
to denote the fact — shame ! 

IV. Another office they perform by showing to what clasfl 
a sentence belongs. Thus, " George is well," followed by a 
period, is a declarative sentence, asserting that G-eorge is in 
good health : followed by an interrogation- point, it is an in- 
terrogatiye sentence, and implies belief that he is well together 
with an inquiry whether it is not so ; in other words, it is 
equivalent to " George is well ; is he not ? " This important 
difference of meaning can be conveyed in no other way than 
by the use respectively of the period and interrogation-point. 

y. Points are also employed to indicate a sudden transi- 
tion or break in the construction or meaning. Thus, where a 
sentence is suddenly interrupted or broken off, a dash is 
placed ; as, " Woe to the destroyer ! woe to the' ." 

VI. Finally, they are used to denote the omission of 
words. Such is the office of the commas in the following sen- 
tence : '' Keading maketh a fall man ; conference, a ready 
man ; writing, an exact man." The verb maketh being left 
out in the last two clauses, commas are inserted to denote the 
omissions. 

VII. Never introduce a point unless you have some posi- 
tive rule for so doing. Whenever there is any reasonable 
doubt as to the propriety of employing the comma, do not use 
it. The tendency of punctuators at the present day is to in- 
troduce too many points. 

VIII. Be guided by rules and principles, no matter how 
many or how few points they may require. Sentences may 
be so constructed as to need points after almost every word ; 
while others, even of some length, require.no division at alL 

ahatM, What other office do they perform ? Show this with the sentenoe, " Geoige is 
well." What do they frequently indicate in the constmction or meaning ? What else 
are they njsed to denote ? When there to donbt as to the propriety of employing a 
comma, what Ib the safest conrso ? What is the tendency of pnnctoators at the present 
day ? What is stated nnder the eighth head respecting the frequency and paadty of 
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IX. Bemember that '^ oircumstances alter oases " ; and 
that, therefore, a mode of pointing whioh is accurate in a 
short sentence may not, in a long one, be either tasteful or 
even strictly correct. We shall revert to this subject from 
time to time hereafter. 

§ 79. The characters used in Punctuation are as fol- 
lows : — 

9 



() 



We shall proceed to tak^ these up m turn. Oareful attentioii to the 
rales, and particularly to the examples that illustrate them, will, it is 
believed, enable the writer to ponotnate with propriety every sentence 
that can occur.* If, alter diligent- trial, he finds himself unable to do 
this in the case of any sentence of his own compo«ition, he is advised 
to look over it carefully, to see if he has not violated some principle 
of rhetoric or grammar. Punctuating often leads to ihe detection of 
such errors. 
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Period, • 


Semicolon, 


Interrogation-Point, ? 


OOMMA, 


BXCLAMATION-POINT, ! 


Dash, 


Colon, ; 


Parentheses, 


Brackets. 


[] 



LESSON XVI. 

the PERIOD. 

§ 80. The word Period is derived from the G-reek 
language, and means a circuit. This name is given to the 
full stop (.), because it is placed after a complete circuit 
of words. The period is found in manuscripts of a oompara 
tively early date, and was in use before any other point. 

points in a eentence? Aooording to the ninth head, what is to be regarded in pmio 
taating a sentence ? 

S 79. Name the charactors nsod in punctuation. What advloe is giren to the writer, 
when he finds difficolty in punctuating a sentence of his own composition i 

I Sd Give the deriTntlon or.d meaning of the word periods Why is the oil Btor 
to caZIef* ? When did ibo period oome into use ? 
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§ 81. EuLE I. — A period most be placed after every de- 
olarative and imperative sentence ; as, '^ !l^onesty is tEe best 
policy."—" Fear God." 

These sentences having been defined in § 45, it is presumed no difSr 
onlty will be experienced in recognizing them, or in detennining how 
maoh of a paragraph mnst be taken to compose them. As soon as a 
passage makes complete sense, if it is at the same time independent of 
what follows in construction and not closely connected with it in mean- 
ing, the sentence is complete ; and, if it be declarative or imperative, 
must close with a period. 

§ 82. The degree of closeness in the connection is a matter which 
must be left somewhat to individual judgment ; and this degree, it may be 
remarkea,. is often the only criterion which a writer has to guide him 
in deciding between periods and colons, colons and semicolons, semico- 
lons and commas. No rple can be laid down that will cover every 
case ; but one or two principles may be stated, as applicable to most of 
the cases that occur in practice. 

L Words, clauses, and members, tmited by a conjunction, are regarded 
as more closely connected than those between which the conjunction ia 
omitted. Thus: "Truth is the basi^ of every virtue. Its precepts 
dhould be religiously obeyed'' It is not improper to divide this passage 
into two distinct sentences, and to separate them with a period. H 
however, we introduce a conjunction between them, we make the con- 
nection closer, and cannot use a higher point than a semicolon. " Truth 
U the basis of every virtue ; and it& precepts should be religiously 
obeyed." 

n. A clause containing a relative pronoun is more closely connected 
witii the one containing the antecedent, than the same clause would be 
if a personal or demonstrative pronoun were substituted for the rela- 
tive. " At this critical moment, Murat was ordered to chaise with his 
indomitable cavalry ; which movement having been performed with his 
usual gallantry, the issue of the battle was no longer doubtfuL" By 
changing tehich to this, we diminish the connection between the two 
parts, and may punctuate differentiy. " At this critical moment. Mural 
was ordered to charge with his indomitable cavalry. This movement Ae,^ 



S 81. Bepeat Snle L How is it detormined when a sentence is complete ? 

S 82. What is said of the degree of closeness in the connection ? What effect does 
the omission of a coi\janction between words, daoses, and members, have on the eloie* 
nesB of the connection ? Does a relative or a demonstrattye pronoun institute a doaer 
connection between the parts of a sentence, ninstrate this. How does a portSon of a 
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m A portion oi a sentence that has a distinct subject of its own is 
less closely connected with the rest, than such a part as depends for ite 
subject on some preceding clause. Thus, in the sentence, " Truth is the 
basis of every virtue ; and its precepts should be religiously obeyed," a 
semicolon is placed after virtue^ because a new nominative, precepts, is 
introduced into the final member. If we keep tndh as the subject, the 
connection will be closer, and we must substitute a comma for tlie semi- 
colon after virtw ; as, " Truth is the basis of every virtue, and should 
be cherished by all." 

It follows from the above remarks that it is not proper to place 
a period immediately before a conjunction which closely connects what 
follows with what precedes. This is frequently done in the translation 
of the Scriptures, where we have verse after verse commencing with 
and; but it is not authorized by good modem usage. In such cases, 
either the passage so introduced ought to form part of the preceding sen* 
tence, and be separated from it o|ily by a colon or semicolon ; or else, if 
this is impracticable on account of the great length or intricacy it would 
involve, the following sentence should be remodelled in such a way as to 
commence with some other word. These remarks apply to all conjunc- 
tions that form a decided connection between the parts ; such as merely 
signify to contintie the narrative, and imply no connection with what pre- 
cedes, may without impropriety introduce a new sentence. 

As the substance of the preceding paragraph, we may lay down the fol- 
lowing general rule, remembering that there are occasional exceptions :^ 
A sentence should not commence with the conjunctiolis and, for, or how- 
ever ; but may do so with hut, nQw, and moreover, 

EXAMPLES. 

** Friendship is not a source of pleasure only; it is also a soxurce of duty: 
and of the responsibilities it imposes we should never be unmindful" 
Here and intimately connects the two members, and a period must 
not precede it 
There is only one species of misery which friendship cannot comfort, 
the misery of atrocious guilt ; for there are no pangs but those of 
conscience that sympathy does not alleviate." Here for implies so 
close a connection that a period is inadmissible before it 



sentence containing a distinot subject of its own compare In closeness of connection witli 
one that depends for its subject on some preceding claase ? Give an example. 

Wbere is it improper to place a period f In what book do we frequently find 
sentences commencing with and t What two remedies are suggested for such cases ? 
To what oosgunctions do these remarks apply f What conjunctions may with propriety 
commence a new sentence? Is it ever proper to begin a sentence with artdt In 
what case? 
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"Then cried they all again, saying, Not this man, but Barabbas. 
NowBarabbas was a robber/* In this sentence it is right to precede 
now with a period, because this word does not imply connection, 
but means simply to contimte the narrative^ to go on, 

^* Domitian was a low, cruel, and sensual wretch, whose highest pleasure 
consisted in maiming helpless flies, whose mind was paralyzed by 
sloth, whose soul was surfeited with disgusting gluttony, whose heart 
was dead to every generous impulse, and whose conscience was 
seared by crime. And this was the emperor of Rome, the controller 
■of the world's destinies." Here a period may be placed before afui 
Sentences in which, as in this, and does not closelj connect, but is 
simply equivalent to now, as used in the preceding example, consti- 
tute an exception to the general rule, and admit a period before and. 

§ 83. From Remark IL it follows that a period must not separate a 
relative clause from its antecedent It would, therefore, be wrong to 
substitute periods for semicolons in the following sentence: ** There are 
men whose powers operate in leisure and in retirement, and whose in- 
tellectual vigor deserts them in conversation; whom merriment con- 
fuses, and objection disconcerts ; whose bashfalness restrains their ex- 
ertion, and suffers them not to speak till the tmie of speaking is past" 

§ 84. Rule II. — A period must be placed after every ab- 
breviated word ; as, Dr. Geo, F. Johnson, F, R. S, 

§ 86. The period in this case merely indicates the abbreviation^ and 
does not take the place of other stops. The punctuation must be the 
same as if no such period were employed ; as, " My clerk put the letter 
in the P. O. ; there can be no mistake about it" *^ Horace Jones, jr., M.D., 
LL.D." 

§ 86. "When, however, an abbreviated word ends a sentence, only one 
period must be used ; for an example, see the close of the preceding 
paragraph. 

§ 87. Under this head fall Roman capitals and small letters, when 
used for figures ; as, " Charles I. was the son of James L*" 

§ 88. An important exception to this rule must be noted. When an 
abbreviated word is of such constant occurrence that, without reference 
to the word from which it comes, it is itself considered as a component part 
of our language, no period is placed after it Thus, it would be wrong 
to put a period after eve abbreviated from evening, or hack from hackney. 



% 88k What most a period in no case separate ? 

§ 84 Bepeat Bnle II. 

$ 85. In this case what does the period indicate? Must it take the place of otbei 
stops? 

§ 86. In what case, however, is there an exception ? 

§ 87. When must the Soman capitals and small letters be followed by periods^ 
under this rule ? 

g 88. What large class of abbreviated words constitute on exception to this rule ? 
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§ 89. So, when the first syllable of a Christian or giren name Is 
used, not as an abbreviation of the latter, but as a famitiar sabstitate fi>r 
It, no period must be employed; as, " Ben Jonson." 

For a eomprehensiye list of abbreviations, see Table at the close of 
the volume. 

EXERCISE I. 

Insert periods in the following sentences, wherever requir- 
ed by the above rules : — 

A graphic description of this scene may be foxmd in Gibbon's Hist of 
the Dec and FaU of the Rom Em, vol ii, chap 5 

Mrs FeUcia Hemans was bom in Liverpool, Eng, and died at Dublin, 
!885, AD 

Messrs G Longman and Co have received a note from the Cor Sec of 
the Nat Slupwreck Soc, informing them of the loss of one of their ves- 
sels off the N E coast of S A, at 8 p m, on the 20th of Jan 

James YI of Scotland became Jas I of England 

EXERCISE II. 

In the following extract all the stops are inserted except 
periods. The pupil is required to introduce these point? 
wherever they are needed, and to begin each new sentence with 
a capital. 

THB GEOTTO OF ADELSBUEG. 

" This great natural curiosity lies about thirty miles from the Adri- 
atic, back in the Friuli Mountains, near the province of Cariola we 
arrived at the nearest tavern at three in the afternoon ; and, subscri- 
bing our names upon the magistrate's books, took four guides and the re- 
quisite number of torches, and started on foot a half hour's walk brought 
us to a large rushing stream, which, after turning a mill, disappeared 
with violence into the mouth of a broad cavern sunk in the base of a 
mountain an iron gate opened on the nearest side ; and, lighting our 
torches, we received an addition of half a dozen men to our party of 
guides, and entered we descended for ten or fifteen minutes through a 
capacious gallery of rock, up to the ankles in mud, and feeling continu- 
ally the drippings exuding from the roof, till by the echoing murmurs of 
dashing water we found ourselves approaching the bed of a subterraneous 
river we soon emerged in a vast cavern, whose height, though we hod 
twenty torches, was lost in the darkness the river rushed dimly below 
us, at the depth of perhaps fifty feet, partially illuminated by a row of 
lamps, hung on a slight wooden bridge by which we were to cross to 
the opposite side 

"We came after a while to a deeper descent, which opened into a 
magnificent and spacious hall it is called * the ball-room', and is used as 
. --* 

1 80. What exoeptfon refSws to oerteln Cbriattan or giyen namM f 
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saoh <mo6 a year, on the occasion of a certain Qlyrian feast the floor has 
been cleared of staUgmites, the roof and sides are ornamented beyond 
all art with glittering spars, a natural gallery with a b^nstrade of stal- 
actites contains the orchestra, and side-rooms are all around where sup- 
per might be laid and dressing-rooms offered in the style of a palace I 
can imagine nothing more mf^^nificent than such a scene a literal de- 
scription of it even would read like a fairv tale 

"A little farther on, we came to a perfect representation of a water- 
foil the impregnated water had fEillen on a declivity, and, with a slightly 
ferruginous tinge of yellow, poured over in the most natural resemblance 
to a cascade a^r a rain we proceeded for ten or fifteen minutes, and 
found a small room like a chapel, with a pulpit in which stood one of 
the guides, who gave us, as we stood beneath, an Illyrian exhortation 
there was a sounding-board above, and I have seen pulpits in old Grothio 
churches that seemed, at a first glance, to have less method in their ar- 
chitecture the last thing we reached was the most beautiful from the 
eomice of a long gallery hung a thin, translucent sheet of spar, in the 
graceful and waving folds of a curtain; with a lamp behind, the hand 
could be seen through any part of it it was perhaps twenty feet in 
length, and hung five or six feet down from the roof of the cavern the 
most singular part of it was the fringe a ferruginous stain ran through 
it from one end to the other, with the exactness of a drawn line ; and 
thence to the curving edge a most delicate rose-teint faded gradually 
down, like the last flush of sunset through a silken curtain had it been 
a work of art, done in alabaster and stamed with the pencil, it would 
have been thought admirable 

"The guide unshed us to proceed, but our feet were wet, and the air 
of t^e cavern was too chill we were at least four miles, they told us, 
frt>m the entrance, having walked briskly for upwards of two nours the 
grotto is said to ^end ten miles under the mountains, and has never 
been thoroughly explored parties have started with provisions, and 
passed forty-ei^ht hours in it without finding the extremity it seems to 
me that any city I ever saw might be concealed in its caverns I have 
often tried to conceive of the grottos of Antiparos, and the celebrated 
caverns of our own country; but I received here an entirely new idea 
of the possibility of space under ground there is no conceiving it unseen 
the river emerges on the other side of the mountain, seven or eight 
miles from its first entrance ** 
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LESSON XVII. 

INTBREOOATION-POnrT. EXCLAMATION-POINT. 

§ 90. BiTLE I. — An interrogation-point must be plaoed 
after every interrogative sentence, member, and clause. 

f 90l Bepeftt Bale I., relating to the me of the interrogation-point. 
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EXAMPLES. 

L After an irUerrogaiive sentence. — " Are we not mortal t" 
n. After an interrogative member, — " Our earthly pilgrimage is nearly 

finished ; shidl we not, then, think of eternity f 
UL After an interrogative clause. — " As we must soon die (who knows 
but this very night ?), we should fix our thoughts on eternity.*^ 

§ 91. Some sentences which are declarative in form are really inteiv 
rogatiye (see § 78, Remark IV.), and must of course be closed with inteiv 
rogatioA-points. Thus the sentence, " You will remain all night," is de- 
claratiye in form, and, followed by a period, indicates a positive an- 
noimcement of the fact. If intended as an indirect question, however, 
(" You wiU remain all night, will you not I **) it mujst be followed by an 
interrogation-point. 

§ 92. After sentences which merely assert that a question has been 
asked, a period must be placed, unless the exact words of the question 
are given ; in this case, an interrogation-point takes the place of a period, 
and must stand before the quotation-points enclosing the question. As, 
" They asked me whether I would return." — " They asked me, ' Will 
you return?*** 

So, if a question is introduced into the middle of a sentence, in the 
exact words in which it was asked, an interrogation-point must be 
placed before the last quotation-points, the following word must com- 
mence with a small letter, and the remainder of the sentence must be 
punctuated as it would be if no quoted clause were introduced ; as, 
" These frequent and lamentable catastrophes ask the question, * Are 
you prepared to die ? * with startling emphasis.** The clauses of such 
oentences, however, are capable of a decidedly better arrangement ; as 
will be seen by the following alteration : " These frequent and lament- 
able catastorophes ask, with startling emphasis, the question, ' Are you 
prepared to die ? * ** 

§ 93. EuLE II. — An exclamation-point must be placed 
after every exclamatory sentence, member, clause, and ex- 
pression^ 



%9L Whatftnrm have some interrogstiye sentences? How must fheybe doted? 
lUuBtrate this. 

§ 92. State the principle relating to sentences which merely declare that a qnestkm 
IMS been asked. How mnst wo punctuate questions introduced into tho middle of a 
sentence ? How is the rest of the sentence to be pointed ? What is said respecting ttie 
•rrangement of such sentences ? 

§ 98. Bepeat Bule IL, relating to the use of the ezclamation-poiBt 
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EXAMPLES. 

L Afier an exclamatoTy sentence, — " How slow yon tiny vessel ploughs 

the main I " 
n. After an exclamatory member. — "The clock is striking midnight; 

how suggestive and solemn is the sound I ** 
DDL After an exclamatory clatue, — " We buried him (with what intense 
and heart-rending sorrow 1) on the field which his life-blood had 
consecrated." 
IV. After exclamatory expresawM, — " Consummate horror ! guilt with 
out a name I * 

§ 94. From the above examples it will be seen that the interroga. 
tion-point and exclamation-point do not always denote the same degree 
of separation, but are used when the connection is close as well as when 
it is remote. Thus in Examples L and IL they are placed after propo- 
sitions making complete sense/and indieate as entire separation from 
what follows as would be denoted by a period. In the last example, 
on the contrary, the exclamation-points are .by no means equivalent, in 
this respect, to periods. The two points under consideration, therefore, 
not only separate complete and independent sentences with the force of 
periods ; but are also placed between members like colons and semico- 
lons, and even between clauses, like commas. In the first case, the 
words following these points must commence with capitals ; in the last 
three cashes, with small letters, as may be seen above. The sole crite- 
rion is the degree of connection subsisting between the parts thus sepa- 
rated. 

§ 96. Sometimes the connection is so close that the different parts 
are dependent on each other in construction, or do not make sense when 
taken separately. In this case, if each division is of itself distinctly 
interr(^ative, varying the question each time by applying it to some 
new object ; or, in other words, if it contains a repetition of the aux- 
iliary that asks the question, or an interrogative adverb, or adverbial 
clause, — ^use an interrogation-point after each, and let the following 
word commence with a small letter ; as, " How shall a man obtain the 
kingdom of God ? by impiety f by murder ? by falsehood f by theft f ** 

If, however, such divisions do not apply the question to any new 
object, but merely state additional circumstances respecting that which 



- S 94 What is said respectlDg the degree of separation denoted by the interrogation- 
poiat and exclamation-point ? When they separate complete and independent senten- 
ces^ how must the next word commence ? When they stand between members and 
cZaoses, how must the following word commence ? 

{ 96. State the mode of pnuctnating, when the parts are dependent on each oth» in 
ocnutmction, and each varies the question by applying it to some new object How tK 
ilMse parts separated if they do not thus vary the question ? 
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formed the original subject of the enquiry, they muBt not be separated 
by interrogation-points, but by commas, semicolons, or colons, as here- 
after directed ; as, " Where are now the great cities of antiquity, those 
▼ast and mighty cities, the pride of kings, the ornament of empires ? " 
Here but one question is asked, and but one interrogation-point must be 
employed. 

§ 96. Observe, moreover, that when a succession of interrogative ad- 
verbs or adverbial clauses commence a sentence, the incompleteness of 
(he sense prevents us from placing an interrogation-point after each of 
them, as we would do if they stood at its dose. The two following sen- 
tences illustrate this di£ference : " Under what circumstances, for what 
purpose, at whose instigation, did he come ? " — " Under what circum- 
stances did he come f for what purpose ? at whose instigation 9 " 

§ 9Y. l^e principles laid down in § 95, 96, apply to the exclama- 
tion-point with the same force as to the interrogation-point The fol- 
lowing examples will illustrate their application :— 

Under § 96. What cold-blooded cruelty did Nero manifest I what 
disgusting sensuality ! what black ingratitude I what concentrated self- 
ishness I what utter disregard of his duties, as a monarch . and as a 
man 1 — ^How quickly fled that happy season ; those days of dreamy love, 
those nights of innocent festivity! 

Under § 96. How extensive, how varied, how beautifiil,J}ow sub- 
lime, is the landscape I-^How extensive is the landscape ! how varied 1 
how beautiful I how sublime I 

§ 98. Rule III. — An exclamation-point must be placed 

after every interjection except O ; as, dh ! alas ! hold ! 

For an «q)lanation of the difference between and oh / , see § 68. 

§ 99. In some cases, when an inteijection is very closely connected 
with other words, the exclamation-point is not placed between them, 
but reserved for the close of the expression ; as, " Fie upon thee 1 ** 

§ 100. Two tnterrogative interjections, eh and hey, are usually fol- 
lowed by the interrogation-point ; as, " You think it suits my com- 
plexion, hey f ** 

§ 101. JEluLE lY. — An exclamation-point may be plaoed 



S 90. In what case' is an Interrogation-point inadmissible after interrog^atire adverbe 
or adTerbial clanses, following each other in a series ? 

S 9T. To what besides the Interrogation-point do the principles Jnst stated apply? 

% 98. Bepeat Bnle III. What is the difference in signification and punctuation be* 
tween O and oh t 

% 99. When an inteijection is very olooely connected with other words, where is 
Che ezolamation-point placed ? 

i 100. What inte^eotlons are nsoally Ibllowed by the Interragation-pointr 
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after a vocative clause, containing an earnest or solemn invo- 

cation ; as, '' Father Supreme ! protect us from the daDgers 

of this night" 

The comma may, without impropriety, be substituted, in such a case, 
for the exclamation-point; as, " O Fathep Supreme, protect us from the 
dangers of this night*' 

§ 102. KxjLE y. — More than one exclamation-point may 
be placed after a sentence or expression denoting an extraor- 
dinary degree of emotion ; as, " Political honesty ! 1 Where 
can such a thing be found ? " 

As a general thing, this repetition of the exclamation-point is con- 
jQned to humorous and satiriciJ compositions. 

EXEBCISE. 

Insert, in the following sentences, periods, interrogation- 
points, and exclamation-points, wherever required by the rules 
that have been given: — 

Under § 90. There is no precedent applicable to the question ; foi 
when ha»«uch a case been presented in our past history When may we 
Look for another such in the future Who hath heard such a thing 
Who hath seen such a thing Shall the earth be made to bring forth in 
one day Shall a nation be bom at once 

Undxb § 91. I have'not seen him in a year He has grown I sup- 
pose — ^You intend starting in Saturday's steamer — " You have quite 
recovered from your injury " " Quite recovered Oh no ; I am still 
unable to walk** 

Undke § 92. They asked me why I wept —They asked me, " Why 
do you weep ** — This is the question : wheuier it is expedient to pur- 
chase temporal pleasure at the expense of eternal happiness — ^This is 
the question : " Is it expedient to purchase temporal pleasure at the ex- 
pense of eternal happmess ** — ^The question for debate was whether 
virtue is always a source of happiness — ^Pilate's question, " What is 
truth **, has been asked by many a candid enquirer — " Who is there ** 
demanded the sentinel 

Under § 93. How heavily we drag the load of life — How sweet- 
ly the bee winds her small but tnellow horn — O thoughts ineffable O 
visions blest — O the times O the morals of the day — Such is the uncer- 
tainty of life ; yet oh how seldom do we realize it — ^While in this part 
di the country, 1 once more revisited (and alas with what melancholy 
presentiments ) the home of my youth 

f 101. Bepeat Bole lY. In such cases, what may be sabstttated for the exclamatton 
polatr 

I lOS. Repeat Bule Y. To what kinds of competition Is this repetition of the e» 
damatlon-polnt oonfindd ? 
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TJndieb § 95, 96. Who shall separate us from the love of Christ shall 
tribulation shall distress shall persecution shall famine shall peril 
shall sword — ^I am charged with being an emissary of France An 
emissary of France And for what end It is alleged tiiat I wished to 
sell the independence of my country And for what end Was this the 
object of my ambition and is this the mode by which a tribunal of jus- 
tice reconciles contradictions ---When, where, under what circumstances, 
did it happen — ^When did it happen where under what circum- 
stances 

Under 8 97. How cabn was the ocean how gentle its swell — ^How 
wide was tne sweep of the rainbow's wings how boundless its circle 
how radiant its rings — O virtue, how disinterested, how noble, how 
lovely, thou art — O virtue, how disinterested thou art how noble how 
lovely — O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge 
of God how unsearchable are His judgments, and His ways past finding 
out 

Under § 98. Hark daughter of Almon — ^Hist he comes — ^Hail 
sacred day — ^Lo I am with you alway — ^Zounds the man's in earnest — 
Indeed then I am wrong — O dear what can the matter be — ^Humph 
this looks suspicious — Pshaw what can we do 

Under § 99. Woe to the tempter — ^Woe is me — Shame upon thy 
Insolence — ^Ah me — ^Away with him — ^Hurrah for the right — ^Hence- 
forth, adieu to happiness 

Under § 101. King of kings and Lord of lords in humility we ap- 
proach Thy altar 

O Rome my country city of the soul 

The orphans of the heart must turn to thee. 

Lone mother of dead empires 

Men of Athens listen to my defence — ^Ye shades of the mighty dead 
listen to my invocation. 

Under § 102. An honest lawyer An anomaly in nature. Cage 
him when you find him, and let the world gaze upon the wonder — ^A 
discerning lover that is a new animal, just bom into the universe — 
And this miserable performance, in which it is debatable whether there 
is more ignorance or pretension, comes before the world with the high- 
sounding title, " Dictionary of Dictionaries " 

MisoELLANsous. — Caust thou draw out leviathan with a hook, or 
his tongue with a cord which thou lettest down — ^When saw we thee an 
hungered, or athirst, or a stranger, or naked, or sick, or in prison, and 
did not minister unto thee — ^When saw we thee an hungered, and did 
not minister unto thee or athirst or a sjbranger or naked or sick or in 
prison — ^The question, "What is man '^ has occupied the attention of 
the wisest philosophers; yet how few have given a satisfactory an- 
swer — ^An ancient sage, being asked what was the greatest good m the 
smallest compass, replied, " lie human mind in the human body " — 
" Am I dying ** he eagerly asked " Dying Oh no not dying " was the 
faint but hopeful response — It rains^till, hey — ^Where have you been, 
eh — ^Aroynt thee, witch — " Ha, ha, ha " roared the squire, who en- 
joyed the story ania2dngly "Ha, ha, ha " echoed the wnole company 
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LESSON XVIII. 

THE COLON. 

§ 103. The word Colon comes from the Greek language, 
and means limb or member. Its use appears to have origi- 
nated with the early printers of Latin books. Formerly it 
was much used, and seems to have been preferred to the semi- 
colon, which, with writers of the present day, too generally 
usurps its place. The Colon, however, has a distinct office 
of its own to perform ; and there are many cases in which no 
point can with propriety be substituted for it. It indicates 
the next greatest degree of separation to that denoted by the 
period. 

§ 104. Rule I. — A. colon must be placed between the 
great divisions of sentences, when minor subdivisions occur 
that are separated by semicolons ; as, ^^ We perceive the 
shadow to have moved along the dial, but did not see it mov- 
ing ; we observe that the grass has grown, though it was im- 
possible to see it grow : so the advances we make in knowl- 
edge, consisting of minute and gradual steps, are perceivable 
only after intervals of time." 

The example just giyen is composed of three members, of which it is 
evident that the first two are more closely connected with each other 
than with the last. The former requiring a semicolon between them, 
as will appear hereafter, the latter most be cut off by a point indicating 
a greater degree of separation, that is, a colon. 

§ 105. Rule II. — A colon must be placed before a formal 
enumeration of particulars, and a direct quotation, when re- 
ferred to by the words thus, following, as follows, this, these, 
&c. ; as, " Man consists of three parts : first, the body, with 

— - — — - 

§ 108. From what language is the word ccion derived ? What does it mean ? With 
H'hora did this point originate? What is said of its use formerly and at the present 
jBf ? What degree of separation does it denote ? 

S 104 Repeat Rule L 

§ 106 Repeat Rale IL What Is meant by a formal mnmeration of poitleiiliiisY 
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its sensual appetites; second, the mind, with its thirst fo 
knowledge and other noble aspirations ; third, the soul, with 
its undying principle." — " Mohammed died with these words 
on his lips : ^ God, pardon my sins ! Yes, I come among 
my fellow-citizens on high.' " 

By ** a formal enumeratioii" is meant one in which the partioulare 
are introduced by the words Jlrstf secondly, Ac, or similar terms. In 
Uus case, the objects enumerated are separated from each other by semi- 
aolons ; and before the first a colon must be placed, as in the example 
given above. If the names of the particulars merely are given, without 
any formal introductory words or accompanying description, conunas 
are placed between them, and a semicolon, instead of a colon, is used 
before the first; as, " Grammar is divided into four parts; Orthography, 
Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody." 

§ 106. If the quoted passage consists of several sentences or begins 
a new paragraph, it is usual to place a colon followed by a dash (: — ) 
at the end of the preceding sentence; as, "The cloth having been re- 
moved, the president rose and said: — 

* Ladies and gentlemen, we have assembled,' " <bc 

§ 107. If the quoted passage is introduced by that, or if it is short 
and incorporated in the middle of a sentence, a colon ii not admissible 
before it; as, " Remember that * one to-day is worth two to-morrows.*" 
•*Bion*s favorite maxim, *Know thyself,* is worth whole pages of good 
advice.** 

§ 108. When the quoted passage is brought in without any intro- 
ductory word, if short, it is generally preceded by a comma ; if long, by 
a colon ; as, "A simpleton, meeting a philosopher, asked him, ' What 
affords wise men the greatest pleasure 9 * Turning on his heel, the sage 
promptly replied, ' To get rid of fools.* ** The use of the colon in this 
case is illustrated in § 105. 

§ 1 09. KuLE III. — A colon was formerly, and may now 
be, placed between the members of a compound sentence, 

When tbns formally ennmorated, how are the particulars separated from each other ? 
What marks must precede the first ? When the names merely are given, how are they 
separated, and by what preceded? 

§ 106. If the quoted passage consists of several sentences or a paragraph, how Is tb€ 
{ireceding sentence generally closed ? 

1 107. In what case is a colon inadmissible before a quoted passage ? 

S 108. State the principle that applies to a quoted passage brought in without any 
kctroductory word. 

S 109. Bepeat Bule III. What is said of usage in these oases ? What is the highest 
point that can be used between members oonneoted by a ooi^unotlon ? 
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wlion tkere is no conjunction between them and the connection 
IB slight ; as, " Never flatter the people : leave that to such as 
mean to betray them." 

With regard to tba cases falling under this role, usage is divided. 
Many good suthonaes preter a semicolon; while others substitute a 
period, and commence a new sentence with what follows. It appears to 
be settled, however, that, if the members are connected by a conjunction, 
a semicolon is the highest point that can be placed between them ; aa^ 
" l^ever flatter the people ; but leave that to such as mean to betray 
them." 

EXERCISE. 

Insert, wherever required in the following sentences, pe- 
riods, interrogation-points, exclamation-points, and colons : — 

Under § 104. No monumental marble emblazons the deeds and fame 
of Marco Bozarris ; a few round stones piled over his head are all that 
marks his grave yet his name is conspicuous among the greatest heroes 
and purest patriots of history — " Most fasliionable ladies," says a plain- 

rken writer, " have two mces ; one face to sleep in and another to 
w in company the first is generally reserved for the husband and 
family at home; the other is put on to please strangers abroad the 
fieunily face is often indifferent enough, but the out-door one looks some- 
thing better** — You have called yourself an atom in the universe ; you 
have said that you were but an insect in the solar blaze is your pres- 
ent pride consistent with these professions 

Under § 105. The object of this book is twofold first, to teach the 
inexperienced how to express their thoughts correctly and el^antly ; 
secondly, to enable them to appreciate the productions of others — ^The 
human family is composed of five races, differing from each other in fea- 
ture and color first, me Caucasian or white ; second, <&c — Lord Bacon 
has summed up the whole matter in the following words " A little phi- 
losophy inclineth men's minds to atheism; but depth in philosophy 
bringeth men's minds to religion" — Where can you find anything simpler 
yet more sublime than this sentiment of Richter*s " I love GU>d and httle 
children" — ^He answered my argument thus ** The man who lives by 
hope will die by despair** 

Under S 106. Cato, bein^ next called on by the consul for his opinion^ 
delivered the following forcible speech 

Conscript fathers, I perceive that those who have spoken betor© 
me, Ac 

Under § lO*/. Socrates used to say that other men lived in order that 
they might eat, but that he ate in order that he might live — The propo- 
sition that " whatever is, is right**, admits of question — It is a met ou 




their way to serve those for whom they profess friendship 
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TJndxb § 108. Solomon sajs " Go to the ant, thou slaggard" -^ I>io|;e* 
nes, the eccentric Cynic philosopher, was constantly finding fault with 
his pupils and acquaintances To excuse himself, he was accustom^ to 
say " Other doga bite their enemies ; but I bite my friends, that I may 
save them** — A Spanish proverb says " Four persons are indispensable 
to the production of a good salad nrst, a spendthrift for oil ; second, a 
miser for vinegar; third, a counsellor for salt ; fourth, a madman, to stir 
it aU up " 

Under § 109. Love hath wings beware lest he fly — I entered at the 
first window that I could reach a cloud of smoke filled the apartment — 
life in Sweden is, for the most part, patriarchal almost pnmeval sim- 
plicity reigns over this northern land, almost primeval solitude and still- 
ness — Discretion is the perfection of reason, and a guide in all the 
duties of life cunning is a land of instinct, that looks out only after its 
own immediate interest and welfare 

MiBOELitANEOus. — ^What a truthful lesson is taught in these words of 
Sterne " So quickly, sometimes, has the wheel turned round that many 
a man has lived to enjoy the benefit of that charity which his own piety 
projected" — Colton has truly said that " kings and their subjects, mas- 
ters and servants, find a common level in two places ; at the foot of the 
cross, and in the grave" — We have in use two kinds of language, the 
spoken and the written the one, the gift of God ; the other, the invention 
of man — How far silence is prudence, dependjs upon circumstances I 
waive that question — You- have friends to cheer you on ; you have books 
and teachers to aid you but after all the proper education of your mind 
must be your own work — Death is like thunder in two particulars we 
are alarmed at the sound of it ; and it is formidable only from what has 
preceded it 



• • • 
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THE SEMICOLON. 



§ 11 0. The word Semicolon means half a limb or mem- 
ber ; and the point is used to indicate the next greatest de- 
gree of separation tc that denoted by the colon. It was first 
employed in Italy, and seems to have found its way into Eng- 
land about the commencement of the seventeenth century. 

§ 1 1 1. Rule I. — ^A semicolon must be placed between the 

I no. What does the word 9emicol<yn> mean ? What degree of separation does U 
fodiaate ? Where was it first employed ? When did it find its way into England ? 
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members of compound sentences (see § 41), unless the con- 
nection is exceedingly close ; as, ^' Lying lips are an abomina- 
tion to the Lord; but they that deal truly are His delight," 

We have already seen, in § 109, that, .when there is no conjunction 
between the members, a colon may be used, if the connection is slight; 
a semicolon, however, is generally preferred On the other hand, when 
the members are yery short and the connection is intimate, a conuna ma 
withont impropriety be employed; as, ''Simple men admire the learned, 
ignorant men despise them/' Usage on this, point is much divided, the 
choice between semicolon and comma dependmg entirely on the degree 
of connection between the members, respecting which different minds 
cannot be expected to agree. In the example last given, either a semi- 
colon or a comma may be placed after learned. 

§ 112. Rule II. — A semicolon must be placed between 
the great divisions of sentences, when minor subdivisions oc- 
cur that are separated by commas ; as, '^ Mirth should be the 
embroidery of conversation, not the web ; and wit the orna- 
ment of the mind, not the furniture." 

§ 1 13. Rule III. — When a colon is placed before an enumer- 
ation of particulars, the objects enumerated must be separated 
by semicolons ; as, " The value of a maxim depends on four 
things : the correctness of the principle it embodies ; the sub- 
ject to which it relates ; the extent of its application ; and 
the ease with which it may be practically carried out." 

§ 114. Rule IV. — A semicolon must be placed before an 
enumeration of particulars, when the names of the objects 
merely are given without any formal introductory words or 

4 

accompanying description ; as, '^ There are three genders ; the 
masculine, the feminine, and the neuter.'' 

§ 115. Rule V. — A semicolon must be placed before the 
conjunction as, when it introduces an example. For an illus 
tration, see the preceding Rule, 



S 111. Repeat Bale L What other point may he used, when there is no coiqnii& 
eion ? When the connection is very dose^ what poi&i may be employed f 
$ 112. Bepeat Bole IL 
% 118. Bepeat Bnlo UL 
$114. Bepeat Bale rv. 
$ 115. Bepeat Bale V. 
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§ 1 16. Rule VI. — When several long clauses occur ia suo» 
cession, all having common dependence on some other clause ot 
word, they must be separated by semicolons ; as, " If we ne- 
glected no opportunity of doing good ; if we fed the hungry 
and ministered to the sick ; if we gave up our own luxuries, 
to secure necessary comforts for the destitute ; though no man 
might be aware of our generosity, yet in the applause of our 
own conscience we would have an ample reward." 

§ IIY. If the clauses are short, they may be separated by commas; 
as, *^ If I succeed, if I reach the pimiade of my ambition, you shall share 
my triumph." 

EXERCISE. 

Insert in the following sentences, wherever required by 
the rules, all the points .thus far considered : — 

Under §111. Air 'was regarded as a simple substance by ancient 
philosophers but the experiments of Cavendish prove it to be composed 
of oxygen and nitrogen — The gem has lost its sparkle scarce a vestige 
of its former brilliancy remains — The porcupine is fond of climbing trees 
and for this purpose he is furnished with very lon^ claws — The Lap- 
landers have litue idea of religion or a Supreme Being the greater part 
of them are idolaters, and their superstition is as profound as their wor- 
ship is contemptible 

Under §112. The Jews ruin themselves at their Passover the Moors, 
at their marriages and the Christians, in their law-suits — The poisoned 
valley of Java is twenty miles in extent, and of considerable widm it pre- 
sents a most desolate appearance, being entirely destitute of vegetation 
— The poet uses words, indeed but they are merely the instruments of his 
art, not its objects — Weeds and thistles, ever enemies of the husband- 
man, must be rooted out from the garden of the mind good seed must be 
sown and the growing crop must be carefully attended to, if we would 
have a plenteous harvest 

Under § 118. The true order of learning should be as follows first, 
what is necessary second, what is useful and third, what is ornamental 
— God hath set some in the church first, apostles secondarily, prophets 
thirdly, teachers after that, miracles then, gin» of healings, helps, govern- 
ments, diversities of tongues — The duties of man are twofold first, those 
that he owes to his Creator secondly, those due to his fellow-men — Two 
paths open before every youth on the one hand, that of vice, with its 
unreal and short-lived pleasures on tho other, that of virtue, with the 
genuine and permanent nappiness it ensures 

Under § 114. We have l^ee great bulwarks of liberty viz., schools^ 

^ — ■ — _ . 

1 116. Sepeat Bole YL 

1 117. If the dependent daoMS are short, how may they be separated? 
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colleges, and uniyersities — Tliere are three cases the nominativoj the 
possessive, and the objective — According to a late writer, London sur- 
passes all other great cities in four particulars size, commerce, fogs, and 
pickpockets 

Under § 116. After interjections, pronouns of the first person are gen- 
erally used in the objective case as, " Ah me" Those of the second per- 
son, on the other hand, follow interjections in the nominative as, " 
thou" 

Under § 116. The greatest man is he who chooses the right with in 
vincible resolution who resists the sorest temptations from within and 
without who bears the heaviest burdens cheerfully who is calmest in 
storms, and most fearless under menace and frowns and whose reliance 
on truth, on virtue, and on God, is most unfaltering — The delight- 
ful freedom of Cowper's manner, so acceptable to those long accustomed 
to a poetical schodT of which the radical fault was constraint his noble 
and tender morality his fervent piety his glowing and well-expressed 
patriotism his descriptions, unparalleled in vividness and accuracy his 
playful humor and powerful satire, — all conspired to render him one of 
the most popular poets of his day 

Under § 11*7. Read not for the purpose of contradicting and con- 
futing nor of believing and taking for granted nor of finding material for 
argument and conversation but in order to weigh and consider the 
thoughts of others — When I have gone from earth when my place is 
vacant when my pilgrimage is over will thy faithful heart still keep my 
memory green 

MisoELLANEODS. This widc-sprcad republic is the future monu- 
ment to Washington Maintain its independence uphold its constitution 
preserve its union defend its liberty — The ancients feared death we, 
thanks to Christianity, fear only dying — ^The study of mathematics 
cultivates the reason &at of the languages, at tiiie same time, the reason 
and the taste Tks former gives power to the mind the latter, both 
power and flexibility The former, by itself, would prepare us for a 
state of certainties which nowhere exists the latter, for a state of proba- 
bilities, which is that of common life — ^Woman in Italy is. trained to 
shrink from the open air and the public gaze she is no rider is never in 
at the death in a fox-hunt is no hand at a whip, if her life depended on 
it she never keeps a stall at a fancy fair never takes the lead at a de- 
bating club she never addresses a stranger, except, perhaps, behind a 
mask in carnival-season her politics are limited to wearing tri-color rib- 
bons and refusing an Austrian as a partner for the waltz she is a dunce, 
and makes no mystery of it a coward, and glories in it — ^Lord Chatham 
made ,an administration so checkered and speckled he put together a 
piece of joineiy so crossly indented and whimsically dovetailed he con- 
structed a cabinet so variously inlaid with whigs and tories patriots 
and courtiers, — ^that it was utterly unsafe to touch and unsure to stand 
on — ^Helmets are cleft on hig]} blood bursts and smokes around 
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LESSON XX. 



THE COMMA. 



§ 118. The word Comma means that which is out qff ; 
aud the mark so called denotes the least degree of separation 
tiiat requires a point. In its present form, the comma is not 
found in manuscripts anterior to the ninth century ; a straight 
line drawn vertically between the words was formerly used in 
its place. 

§ 1 19. General Rule. — The comma is used to separate 
words, phrases, clauses, and short members, closely connected 
with the rest of the sentence, but requiring separation by 
some point in consequence of the construction or arrange- 
ment. 

PARENTHETICAL EXPRESSIONS. 

§ 120. Words, phrases, adjuncts, and clauses, are said to 

be PARENTHETICAL whcu they are not essential to the meaning 

of a sentence and are introduced in such a way as to break the 

connection between its component parts. They are generally 

introduced near the commencement of a sentence, between a 

subject and its verb ; but they may occupy other positions. 

Every such parenthetical expression must be separated from 

the leading proposition by a comma before and after it. 

As these expressions are of constant occurrence, and are always 
punctuated in the same manner, with a comma on each side of them, it 
is important that the pupil should be able to recognize them without 
difficulty. The following examples contain respectively a parenthetical 
word, phrase, adjunct, and clause, printed in italics; which, it will be 



1 118. What does the word comma mean ? What degree of separation does the 
mark so called denote ? In its present form, when was the ocmma first used? Before 
Uiat time, what was employed in its stead ? 

S 119. Repeat the General Rule. 

% 120. When ard words, phrases, adjuncts, and clauses, said to be parenthetical ? 
Whfire are they generally introduced ? How must every parenthetical eiqpressian be 
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seen, may be omitted without injury to the sense, and stand, in every 
ease, between the subject and its verb : — 

EXAMPLES OF PARENTHETICAL EXPRESSIONS. 

1. Napoleon, trnguestianably, was a man of genius. 

2. There \b, aa it were, an atmospheric maelstrom all about us. 
8. History, in a word, is replete with moral lessons. 

4. Thomson, who was bleued with a strong and copious fanejf^ drew 
his images from nature itself. 

RESTRICTIVE EXPRESSIONS. 

§ 121. The mere introduction of adjuncts and clauses be- 
tween a subject and its verb, does not make them parentheti- 
cal. Sometimes they form an essential part of the logical sub- 
ject, and cannot be omitted without rendering the sense in- 
complete. In that case, they are not parenthetical, but re- 
strictive ; and there must be no comma between them and 
that which they restrict. Whether a comma is to be placed 
after such restrictive expressions, depends on principles here- 
after explained. 

Examples of restrictive adjuncts and clauses are furnished below. 
Hie pupil is requested to compare them carefully with the examples of 
parenthetical expressions just given, and to make himself so £Eimihar 
with their distinguishing features that he can at once determine to 
which of the two classes any given adjunct or clause belongs. Few 
sentences occur without expressions of this kind; and, as they must 
have a conmia on each side of them if parenthetical, but none before 
them if restrictive, constant mistakes will be made unless the distinction 
is thoroughly understood. The criterion is, will the meaning of the 
sentence be preserved if the expression is omitted f If so, it is paren- 
thetical ; if not, restrictive. 

EXAMPLES OF RESTRICTIVE . EXPRESSIONS. 

1. ^e love of money is the root of all eviL 
A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 

2. A man tormented hy a guilty conscience can not be happy. 
Those who sleep late lose me best part of the day. 

cut off ftom the rest of the sentence ? Oiye examples, and show in each case how you 
know the ezpreasion to be parenthetical 

% 181. Beddea its potdtlon, what Is neceasary to make an ezpression parenthetical? 
When are adjancts and claases called restrictlye? From what mnst restrictiye ad* 
Jnncts and claases not be cat off by the comma ? What is the criterion for deteimininf 
whether a sentence Is parenthetical or rostrlcttye ? Oiye examples, and show in eaob 
Oflso how you know the expression to be rostrictiye. 

5* 
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BULE I4 — ^PARENTHETICAL EXPRESSIONS. 

§ 122. A comma must be placed before and after every 

parenthetical word, phrase, adjunct, clause, and expression ; 

see the examples in § 120. 

The words referred to in this rule are chiefly conjunctions and ad 
7erbs. Those of most frequent occurrence are as follows >— 



too. 


moreover, 


apparently. 


also. 


likewise. 


meanwhile, 


then. 


however, 


consequently. 


surely, 


finally, 
namely. 


unquestionably, 


indeed. 


accordingly. 


perhaps. 


therefore, 


notwithstanding. 



The piirases most frequently introduced parenthetically are as fot 
lows : — 

in truth, in reality, as a matter of course, 

in fact, no doubt, at all events, 

in fine, of course, to bo b^ief, 

in short, above all, to be sure, 

in general, generally speaking, on the contrary, 

in particular, as it were, now and then. 

The most common parenthetical adjuncts are these : — 

without doubt, in the first place, by chance, 

without question, in the mean time, in that case, 

beyond a doubt, in a word, for the most part, 

beyond question, in a measure, on the other hand. 

Any of the clauses enumerated in § 43 may be used parenthetically. 

§ 123. A comma must be placed before and after parenthetical sub- 
jects introduced by as well a% ; as, " Industry, as well as genius, is es- 
sential to the production of great works.**—" Printing, as weU as every 
other important invention, has wrought great changes in the world.** 

§ 124. A comma must be placed on each side of negative adjuncts 
and clauses, when introduced parenthetically by way of contrast or op- 
position ; as, " Prosperity is secured to a state, not by the acquisition 
of territory or riches, but by the encouragement of industry and the dis- 
semination of virtuous principles.*' 

If, however, the word expressing negation is removed from the ad' 

§ 122. Bepeat Bale I. What ports of speech, fbr the moet part, are the words here 
referred to ? Enamerate some of the principaL Mention the phrases most frequently 
Introduced parenthetically. Give some of the commonest parenthetical a^jancta. 
What clanses may be used parenthetically ? 

$ 123. What subjects are introduced parenthetically, and &11 nnder this rale ? 

%\%L State the principle that applies to n^ative adjuncts and clauses. Wliat 
cbange in the punctuatioa must be made, If the word expressing negation is removed 
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Janet or clause in question and joined to the leading yerb, one conuna 
only must be used, and that before the conjunction which introduces 
the last of the contrasted expressions ; as, ** Prosperity is not secured to 
a state by the acquisition of territory or riches, but by the encourage- 
ment of industry and the dissemination of virtuous principles.'* 

If the parts of the sentence are inverted, so that the clauses or ad* 
juncts are brought before the leading verb with the introductory words, 
it Uy then the clause or adjunct introduced by the conjunction receives 
the conmias, one on each side ; as, " It is not by the acquisition of ter- 
ritory or riches, but by the encouragement of industry and the dissem- 
ination of virtuous principles, that prosperity is secured to a state." 

§ 126. Some are in the habit of omitting the comma before a paren- 
thetical expression when it follows a conjunction. This is wrong ; there, 
as in every other position, it must be cut off by a comma on each side : 
as, " Your manners are affable, and, for the most part, pleasing." 

§ 126. Observe, with regard to the teords referred to in Rule L, that 
it is only when they belong to the whole proposition, and not to individual 
words, that they are thus cut off by commas. A few examples, which 
the pupil is requested to compare, will illustrate this difference. 

KxAMPLKS. — ^The passions of mankind, kotoever, frequently blind them. 
However fairly a baa man may appear to act, we distrust him. — ^Is it, 
then, to be supposed that vice will ultimately triumph ? — ^We then pro- 
ceeded on our way. — ^I would, too, present tne subject in another point 
of view. — ^Tt rains too hard to venture out 

£X£RiCIS£. 

Supply the commas omitted in tbe following sentences, re* 
membering that none must be introduced unless required by 
a positive rule: — 

Umdeb § 122. Nothing on earth I tell you can persuade me to such 
a step. — ^There is it must be admitted something attractive in such 
dreamy speculations. — ^Nothing in my opinion is more prejudicial to the 
interests of a nation than unsettled and varying pohcy. — ^The ^nda- 
mental principles of science at least those that were abstract rather 
than practical were deposited during the Middle Ages in tibe dead lan- 
guages. — ^A whiff of tobacco smoke strange as it may appear gives 
among these barbarous tribes not merely a binding force but an inviola- 

&om the adjunct or dstiBe and Joined to the leading verb ? What is the proper mode 
cf pointing, when the parts of the sentence are inverted, and the introdnctoiy words 
ttieare employed ? 

% 125. In what case are some in the habit of omitting the comma before a pareoh 
thetleal ezpreaeion ? Is this right ? 

ISO. In what case only are the words referred to In Bnle I. out off bj commas 7 
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ble sanctity to treaties.— This added to other considerations will pre-* 
vent me from coming. 

Under § 123. Nations as well as men fail in nothing which the^ 
boldly attempt — ^The unprincipled politician like the chameleon is con- 
stantly changing his color. — ^Marie Antoinette unlike most regal person- 
ages was extremely affable in her manners. — ^The insect as well as the 
man that treads upon it has an office to perform. — ^Dangerous as well as 
d^rading are the promptings of pride. — ^Printing like every other im- 
portant invention has wrought great changes in the world. 

Under § 124. This principle has been fully settled not by any single 
oet but the repeated and deUberate declarations of government — Songs 
not of merriment and revelry but of praise and thanksgiving were heard 
ascending. — ^A great political crisis is the time not for tardy consultation^ 
but for prompt and vigorous action. — ^A great political crisis is not the 
time for tardy consultation but for prompt and vigorous action. — It is 
not tardy consultation but prompt and vigorous action that a great po- 
litical crisis requires. — Juries not judges are responsible for these evils. — 
Not for his own glory but for his country's preservation did Washington 
take the field. — ^It was not in the hope of personal aggrandizement that 
our forefathers embarked in the revolutionary struggle but to secure for 
themselves and their posterity that without which they felt life was 
valueless. 

Under S 125. Milton was like Bante a statesman and a lover ; and 
like Bante he had been unfortunate in ambition and in love. — ^We may 
perhaps find it difficult to admire Queen Elizabeth as a woman ; but 
without doubt as a sovereign she deserves our highest respect She soon 
if we may believe contemporaneous historians gained incredible influence 
with her people ; and while she merited all their esteem by her real 
virtues she also engaged their affections by her pretended ones. 

Under § 126. There were besides several other considerations 
which led Columbus to believe that the earth was round. — There are 
others besides its soldiers to whom a state should show its gratitude. — 
Now from this I would argue that all violent measures are at the pres- 
ent time impolitic. — ^Who now believes in the divine right of kings ? — 
Morning will come at last however dark the night may be. — Galileo 
however was convinced of the truth of his theory, and therefore per- 
sisted in maintaining it even at the risk of imprisonment and death. 
[In the last sentence, therefore does not break the connection sufficiently 
to be set off by commas.] 
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LESSON XXI. 
/ 

THE COMMA (CONTINUED). 
RULE n. — GLAUSES, WORDS, PHRASES, AND ADJUNOIB. 

§ 127. When clauses, and when words, phrases, and ad- 
juncts, that may be used parenthetically, are introduced in 
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snob a way as not to break the connection between dependent 

part{4, they are cut off by but one comma, which comes after 

them if they commence the sentence, but before them if they 

end it ; as, " Unquestionably, Napoleon was a man of genius." 

— "Generally speaking, an indolent person is unhappy." — " This 

IS the case, beyond a doubt." — " See the hollowness of thy 

pretensions, worshipper of reason." 

Observe, however, that such expressions as are restrictiye do not 
Call nnder this rule. 

' § 128. A comma must also he placed after the following and similar 

words, which are rarely, and some of them never, used parenthetically, 

when they stand at the commencement of sentences, and refer, not to 

any particular word, but to the proposition as a whole : — 

again, yes, now, first, 

fiirther, no, why, secondly, 

howbeit, nay, weU, thirdly, Ac. 

As, " Yes, the appointed time has come." — " Why, this is rank in- 
justice."—" Well, follow the dictates of your inclination." 

§ 129. A comma must be placed after here and there^ now and then^ 
when they introduce contrasted clauses or members ; as, " Here, every 
citizen enjoys the blessings of personal freedom ; there, despotism forges 
fetters for thought, word, and action." 

§ 130. The comma may be omitted in the case of tooj alto, therefore^ 
and perhaps, when introduced so as not to interfere with the harmo* 
nious flow of the period, and, particularly, when the sentence is short ; 
as, " Industry gains respect and riches too." — " He delivered a lecture 
on Monday evening also."—" Perhaps they are safe." 

§ 131. In the case of adjimcts immediately following a verb, the 
connection is often so close that a comma is inadmissible ; as, " I did it 
with my own hand." 

§ 132. Adverbial, adjective, and hypothetical clauses, if very short, 
closely connected, and introduced so as not to interfere with the harmo- 

S 127. Repeat Bnle IL What expressions do not fall under this role ? 
% 128. What other words, rarely used parenthetlcallj, take a comma after fhem 
when they stand at the commencement of sentences ? 

§ 129. State the rale relating to here and there, now and then. 

5 180. In the case of what words may the comma he omitted ? 

5 181. What is said of the connection in the case of a4}anot8 immediately fbllowtng 
a verh ? 

{ 182. When may adverbial, acyective, and hypothetical clauses be used wlthook 
tbeeommaf 
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mouB flow of the sentenoe^ need not be ont off by the eomma ; as, '' 1 
began this -work two years ago at Rome.** 

§ 188. A participial clause that relates to, and immediately follows 
fche object of a verb, must not be separated from it; as, " "We see ont 
oonlpanions borne daily to the grave.'* 

§ 134. Clauses that would otherwise be set off by the conmia, if sub- 
divided into parts which require the use of this point, must be separated 
by the semicolon, according to the rule in § 112, where an example is 
given. 

RULE III. RESTRICTIVE ADJITNCTS AND CLAUSES. 

• 

§ 135. No comma must be placed between restrictive ad- 
juncts or clauses (see § 121) and that which they restrict ; as, 
" The eye of Providence is constantly upon us." — " Who can 
respect a man that is not governed by virtuous principles ? " 

Vocative and causal clauses {see § 48) are never restrictive, and 
must therefore be set off by the comma. 

§ 186. Relative clauses introduced by the pronoun thatf as well as 
those in which the relative is not expressed, are restrictive, and must 
have no comma before them ; as, ** Suspect the man that cannot look 
you in the eye." — " The day toe ceUhrate is one of the proudest in our 
national history." 

§ 187. A restrictive clause, however, must be set off by a comma, 
when it refers to several antecedents which are themselves separated by 
that point; as, "There are many painters, poets, and statesmen, whom 
chance has rendered famous rather than merit." 

§ 188. A rule of syntax requires that a restrictive clause should 
stand immediately affcer its logical antecedent ; if, however, a sentence is 
BO loosely constructed as to have other words intervene between the an- 
tecedent and the restrictive clause, a comma should be placed before 
the latter; as, " He can have no genuine sympathy for the unfortunate, 



1 183. In what case may the comma be omitted before a participial clauBe ? 

§ 134. In what case does the semicolon take the place of the comma between 
dansos? 

§ 185. Repeat Rule IIL, respecting restrictive adjuncts and clauses. What olauMfl 
are never restrictive ? How must they, therefore, bo set off? 

% 189. "What relative clauses are restrictive, and must therefore have no comma 
before them? 

% 187. In what case must a restrictive clause be set off by a comma? 

% 188. What is the proper position for a restrictive clause ? If other words are in- 
tmduced between the clause and its antecedent^ what change must be made in the 
punctuation ? 
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tibat has never been unfortunate himself" With its parts correctly ar- 
ranged, this sentence requires no point ; as, '* He that has never been 
unfortunate himself can have no genuine sympathy for the unfortu- 
nate." 

§ 189. When there is a succession of restrictiye clauses relating to 
the same antecedent, they are separated from each other by commas, 
and the first must be set off from the antecedent by the same point :— 
as, ** Countries, whose rules are prompt %nd decisive, whose people are 
united, and whose course is just, have little to fear, even from more power- 
fdl nations." 

* § 140. A comma is also generally placed before a restrictive clause 
containing of which, to which, or for which, preceded by a noun; as» 

' We have no sense or faculty, tiie use of which is not obvious to the 
reflecting mind." 

§ 141. A participial clause is restrictive when the participle it con- 
tains can be exchanged for the relative t?utt and a finite verb without 
injury to the sense. " A man discharging his duty under trying circum- 
stances is worthy of our confidence"; here, discharging is equivalent to 
that discharges, and the clause is restrictive. In such a case, no comma 
must separate the clause from the antecedent, unless the principle em- 
bodied in § 187 applies. 

EXERCISE. 

In the follow] Dg sentences, insert commas wherever requir- 
ed by rule : — 

Under § 127. But for this event the future liberator of Rome might 
have been a dreamer. — Thou sayest right barbarian. — Great poet as 
Petraroh is he has often mistaken pedan^ for passion. — When a peo- 
pie suffer in vain it is their own fault — Happier had it been for many 
had they never looked out from their own heart upon Uie world. — 
What are good laws if we have not good men to execute them? — 
Low though the voice the boast was heard by all around. — Amazed at 
what had taken place the barons mechanically bent the knee. — Im- 
patient to finish what he had begun Csesar allowing his army no 
rest pushed forward to the capital — Though neither honest nor elo- 
quent the demagogue often controls the people. — To say the truth it 
was a goodly company. — From this time forth no sound of merriment 

1 189. State the principle that applies to a sacceaalon of restrictlTe relative clauses 
relattng to the Bame antecedent 

1 140. What is said of restrictive clauses containing of which^ Am., preceded Dy 
anoon? 

§ 141. When Is a partidptal danse restrictive ? In sach a case, nnist it be separated 
from Its antecedent f 
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was eyer heard in those lordly halls ; on the contrary silence and gloom 
hung over them like a palL — Neyertheless though you have wronged 
me thus I inflict no vengeance. — When I became a man I laid aside 
childish things. — Are ye bewildered still O Romans f 

Undbb § 128. Well honor is the subject of my story — Yes it often 
happens that when we get out of the reach of want we are just within 
the reach of ayarice. — Again one man's loss is sometimes another man'e 
gain. — Verily this is a troublous world. — Furthermore we are always 
suspicious of a deceitfdl man's motives. — Nay though the whole world 
should do wrong this is no excuse for our offences. — First let us look at 
the facts. 

Undsb § 129. Then the world listened with pleasure to the rude 
strains of the troubadour ; now the divine tHbughts of the most gifted ge> 
niuses can hardly conmiand its attention. — Here we have troubles, 
pains, and partings ; there we are allowed to look for an unbroken rest 
the elevated pleasures of which {see § 140) no heart can conceive. 

Under § 130. Perhaps there is no man so utterly unhappy as the 
useless drone. — I have seen this, and can therefore describe it with ac- 
curacy. — Pythagoras made many discoveries in geometry and astrono- 
my fdso. — I can give you some information on the suDJect being a 
farmer and a practical one too. — I was also there; you are therefore 
mistaken. 

Under §181. The love of life is deeply implanted in the human 
heart. — To sum the matter up in a few words his hand is against every 
man's. — A tree is known by its fruits. — Banished itom his native coun- 
try jiEschines retired to Rhodes where he opened n school of oratory 
that became famous throughout all Greece. — 

The golden wain rolls round the silent North, 

And earth is slumbering 'neath the smiles of heaven. 

Under § 132. You may go if you wish. — ^^ We frequently meet ene- 
mies where we expect friends. — Columbus maintained nis theory with a 
confidence which went far towards convincing his hearers. — All th<%se 
things will have passed away a hundred years hence. — Satan goes 
about like a roaring lion seeking whom he may devour. 

Under § 133. How many have seen their affection slighted and even 
betrayed by the ungrateful I — We hear the good slandered every day. 
— Alexander the Great had a large city built in honor of his favorite 
horse. 

Under 8 134. During the fourteenth century Italy was the India of 
a vast number of well-born but penniless adventurers who had inflamed 
flieir imaginations by the ballads and legends of chivalry who from 
youth had trained themselves to manage the barb, and bear alike 
through summer's heat and winter's cold the weight of arms and who 
passing into an effeminate and distracted land had only to exhibit bra- 
rery in order to command wealth. 

Under §135. The quaUty of mercy is not strained. — How soft tne 
music of those village bells ! — Good nature is a sun which sheds liffht 
an all around. — He who is a traitor to his country is- a serpent which 
turns to bite the bosom that warms it — Mahomet always observed the 
forms of that grave and ceremonious politeness so common in his country. 
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Unsbe § 186. Is tliere a heart that muflio cannot meltf — Anger is a 
fire that consumes the heart — The evil that men do, liyes after them. 
—The land we liye in is on many accounts bound to our hearts by tho 
strongest ties. — Men are willing for the most part to overlook the faults 
of those they love. 

Undeb § IS'?. There was no man, woman, or child that the tyrant 
Nero did not heartily hate. — The profligate man is a stranger to the in- 
nocent social enjoyments, the gushing afi^ections, and sacred domestic 
pleasures which to the virtuous constitute a never-failing source of 
satisfaction and contentment. — The Lydians,1he Persians, and the Ara- 
bians that wish to leave the army, are at liberty to do so. 

Ukder ^ 188. An author cannot be readily understood who is unac- 
quaint^ with the art of punctuation. — All is not gold that glitters. - ~ 
Clauses must be set off by commas which are introduced parenthetically. 
— That man is not fit to be the head of a nation who prides himself on 
being the head of a party. (Ptmctuate the sentences in this paragraph 
as they stand; then arrange them in their proper order, and point them ac- 
cordingly.) 

Under § 139. We should have respect for the theories of a philoso- 
pher whose judgment is clear, whose learning is extensive, and whose 
reasonings are founded on facts even though his deductions may con- 
flict with generally received opinions. 

Under § 140. Have no desire for a reputation the acquisition of 
which involves dishonesty or deceit. — The barometer is an instrument 
the usefulness of which to the navigator can hardly be overestimated. — 
All physicians tell us that dyspepsia is a disease the remedy for which 
it is hard to find. — Napoleon nad fh)m youth fixed his eyes on a pin- 
nacle of greatness the path to which he knew was filled with tremen- 
dous obstacles. 

Under § 141. Those distinguished for honesty and activity rarely if 
ever in this land of business energy lack employment — This was to be 
expected in a country overrun with disbanded soldiers whose only 
means of subsistence were theft and violence. — ^No person found g^ty 
of felony is allowed to hold office. — ^We cannot too much pity the lot of 
a child thrown at a tender age on the charities of the world* 
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IHE COMMA (continued).- 

KULE IV. — APPOSITION. 

§ 142. Single words in apposition and appositional clausea 
most be set off by the comma ; as, ^' The fate of Eienzi, the 

% 143. Bepeat Bnle lY., respecting words in apposition and appoaitional clanaea 
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last of the Roman tribunes, shows the fickleness of an ignorant 
populace." — " Darius, the king of the Persians." 

§ 143. To this role there are four exceptions. The comma most be 
omitted, 

L Between a proper name and a common noon plaeed immediately 
before or after it without an adjunct ; as, '* Darius the king " ; " the 
Altai Mountains " ; " the River Rhine ". 

U When a pronoun other than / is in apposition with a substau- 
tive which it immediately precedes or follows ; as, " Cicero him- 
self " ; " Ye mighty men of war **. 

LX When the word in apposition or the clause in quesuon is necessary 
to the idea predicated, so that it cannot be left out without render- 
ing the sense incomplete ; as, "The people elected Ymn. president," — 
" He was chosen umpire,** — " I regard him as a traitor.** — " Whom 
Jiis friends considered an honest man,** In these examples, italics 
are used to indicate the words and clauses in question ; and, as 
they cannot be omitted without injury to the sense, they are neces- 
sary to the idea predicated, and must not be set off by the comma. 

TV. The conmia is omitted between the parts of a compound proper 
name, when in their proper order; as, " The Rey. Samuel T. Wol- 
laston ** ; " Marcus TuUius Cicero ". 

When, however, the order is inverted, as in alphabetical lists of 
names, directories, (fee, a comma must be inserted ; as, " Hone, James 
G. " ; " Lyle, Rev. S. Phillips ". 

When a title, either abbreviated or written in full, is annexed to a 
proper name, it must be set off by a conmia ; as, " Robert Horton, M. D., 
F. R. S."; " W. C. Doubleday, Esquire". 

BUL£ V. TUANSPOSED ADJUNCTS AND CLAUSES. 

§ 144. When a transposition occurs, so that an adjunct or 
a clause which would naturally follow a yerb is introduced 
before it, a comma is generally required to develop the sense. 



S 148. How many exceptions are there to this role ? What is the first, reUtiiig \o 
Q proper name and common noun ? What la the second, relating to pronouns ? What 
is the third, relating to words and clauses necessary to the idea predicated ? What is 
the fonrth, relating to compoxmd proper names ? If the parts of the name are trans- 
posed, what stop mast be inserted? When a title is annexed to a proper name, how 
mnst it be set ofP ? 

1 144. Repeat Bole V., relating to transposed adjuncts and clauses. When the 
oatoral order is restored, what change is necessary in the punctuation ? 
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EXAMPLEa. 



1. To thoBd who labor, sleep is doubly pleasant 

2. Of Uie five races, the Caucasian is the most enligphtened. 
S. To aU such, objections may be made. 

4* Whom he loyeth, he chasteneth. « 

In the above examples, we have a rhetorical arrangement , the com- 
mon order would be as foUows : — " Sleep is doubly pleasant to those 
who labor " ; ** The Caucasian is the most enlightened of the fiye races ** ; 
Aq. As just written, it will be seen that these sentences require no 
conmuL 

§ 145. Hie comma mui^^ be omitted in the following oases : — 

L When the transposed adjunct is short and closely connected with 
the verb ; as, '' With tUs I am satisfied.*' If, however, there is 
danger of a reader^s mistaking the sense as in the third example 
under § 144, a conuna must be placed after the adjunct 

n. When the transposed adjunct or clause is introduced by It is ; as, 
"It is chiefly tiirough books that we hold intercourse with su- 
perior minds.** 

HL When a verb preceding its nominative comes immediately after the 

transposed adjunct or clause ; as, " Down from this towering peak 

poured a roaring torrent** 
lY. When the transposition consists in placing an objective case with 

or without limiting words immediately before the verb that governs 

it : as, ** Silver and gold have I none." 

RULE VI. ^LOGICAL SUBJECT. 

§ 146. A comma must be placed after the logical subject 
of a sentence {see § 40) when it ends with a verb, or when it 
consists of several parts which are themselves separated by 
commas j as, " Those who persevere, succeed." — " The world 
of gayety^ of temptation, and of pleasure, allures thee." 

The object of this rule is to enable the eye readily to perceive what 
the logical subject is. In the last example, if the comma after pleaaun 
were omitted, a false impression would be conveyed, as it would seem 
Uiat the words and of plecuure were more closely connected with the 
verb allitres than the rest of the subject, — ^which is not the case. 

§ 145. In what four oases may the comma he omitted In the case of transposed nd- 
jxaiebi and clauses ? 

% 140. What iB meant by the logical subject of a seatenoa * Bepeat Rule VL, relating 
to logical snhJectB. What is the object of this rule ? 
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§ 147. A comma after the logical subject is, also, sometimes necea- 
sary to prevent ambiguity. Thus, in the sentence, " He who pursneB 
pleasure only defeats the object of his creation/' it is impossible to tell 
whether only modifies pleasure or defeaia. If the meaning is that " he 
who pursues nothing but pleasure defeats, <bc./' a comma should be in- 
serted after only ; if not, we should have one after pleasure. The reader 
anould not be left in doubt. 

§ 148. A comma, followed by a dash, is generally placed after a logl' 
cal subject when it consists of several particulars separated by semico- 
lons, or by commas, when, for the sa^e of greater definiteness, the words 
all, these, all these, such, or the like, referring to tlie particulars before 
enumerated, are introduced as the immediate subject of the verb ; as, 
" To be overlooked, slighted, and neglected ; to be misunderstood, mis- 
represented, and slandered ; to be trampled under foot by the envious, 
the ignorant, and the vile ; to be crushed by foes, and to be distmsted 
and betrayed even by friends, — such is too often the fate of genius." 

RULE VII. ABSOLUTE WORDS AND CLAUSES. 

§ 149. Absolute participial clauses, and substantives in the 
nominative absolute with their adjuncts and limiting words, 
must be set off by the comma ; as, " B/yme having fallen^ the 
world relapsed into barbarism." — " His condtcct on this occa- 
sion^ how disgraceful it was I " — " Yes, sir." — " And thou 
too, Brutus ! " 

Some absolute participial clauses have the participle understood, but 
must, notwithstanding, be punctuated according to the above rule. 
Thus, in the following Unes, though being is left out after steeds and /be, 
the clauses must be set off by the comma : — 

" Winged with his fears, on foot he strove to fly. 
His steeds too distant, and the foe too nigh.'' 

§ 150. The second example under Bule VJLL illustrates a constmo- 
tion admissible in poetry, but not to be imitated in prose. It should 
read, " How disgraceful was his conduct on this occasion ! ** As originally 
given, it may be punctuated with either a comma or a dash after occasion, 

§ 147. On what other account is a comma sometimes necessary after the logical sab- 
.iect ? niustrate this, and show how a comma prevents ambiguity. 

% 148. In what case is a comma followed by a dash placed after a logical snl^eot? 

% 149. Repeat Bale Y IL, relating to absolute words and dausea What is somettmefl 
omitted from a participial clause ? Does this change the mode of punctuating ? 

i 160. What is the second example in § 149 ? What is said respecting such oon« 
vtmcUons ? 
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EXERCISE. 

Insert in the following sentences whatever poiuts are re- 
qaired by the rules that have been given; — 

Unpeb § 142. Mahomet left M^cca a wretched fagitive he retumed 
a merciless con(][ueror — A professed Catholic he imprisoned the Pope a 
pretended patriot he impoverished the country — iSie Scriptures those 
lively oracles of God contain the only authentic records of 'jrimeval 
ages — I Nebuchadnezzar king of the Jews make this decree — Aristides 
the just Athenian is one of the noblest characters in Grecian history— 
Richard I the lion-hearted — Charles the Bald king of France — We 
saw him tyrant of the East 

Under § 143. The River Volga and the Ural Mountains form accord- 
ing to some geographers the boundary between Asia and Europe — We 
humble men may admire the great u we can not equal them — John 
Howard Payne the author of " Home, sweet home " and Samuel Wood- 
worth who composed " The old oaken bucket" occupy a prominent place 
among American poets — It has been said that if all the learned and 
scientific men of every age could meet in a deliberative assembly they 
would choose Sir Isaac ]Jf ewton for their president — With modesty your 
guide, reason your adviser, and truth your controlling principle, you 
will rarely have reason to be ashamed of your conduct — Herodotus is 
called the father of profane history — These grumblers would not have 
considered Caesar, hunself a good general — Henry F. Witherspoon 
junior LL D 

Unbeb § 144. At the talents and virtues of all who hold different 
views from their own^ certain partisan writers are accustomed to sneer — 
Of aU the passions vanity is the most unsocial — To love many a soldier 
on the point of realizing his dreams of glory sacrifices the opportunity 
of so doing — Whether such a person as Homer ever existed we can not 
say — How the old magicians performed their miracles it is difficult 
to' explain — That riches are to be preferred to wisdom no one will 
openly assert 

Under § 145. With a crash fell the severed gates — On me de- 
volves the unpleasant task — In memoiVs twilight bowers the mind 
loves to dwell — It is only by constant effort that men succeed in great 
undertakings — To the poor we should be charitable — To the poor men 
should be charitable — History we read daily — At the bottom of the 
hiU ran a little stream — In Plato's garden congregated a crowd of ad- 
miring pupils — Respecting the early history of E^pt little is known — 
Equivocation I despise truth and honor I respect — It is chiefly by con 
stant practice and close attention to correct models that one learns to 
compose with ease and elegance — This he denied 

Under § 146. The miracles that Moses performed may have con- 
vinced Pharaoh but at first they humbled not his ijride — Every impure, 
angry, revengeful, and envious thought is a violation of duty-— The evil 
that men do lives after them — Whatever breathes lives —The boldness 
of these predictions, the appaient proximity of their fulfillment, and 
the imposmg oratory of the preacher struck awe into the hearts of his 
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aadienoe ^- Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter have each its office 
to perform 

Under § 147. He who stands on etiquette merely shows his own 
littleness — To become conversant with a single department of literature 
only has a tendency to make our views narrow and our impressions in- 
correct — To remain in one spot always prevents the mind from taking 
comprehensive views of things 

tjNDEB § 148. The solemn circle round the death-bed the stifled 
grief of heart>broken friends their watchfal a^iduities and touching ten- 
derness the last testimonies of expiring love the feeble, fluttering, pres- 
sure of the hand the last fond look of the glazing eye turning upon us 
even from the threshold of existence the filtering accents struggling in 
icath to give one more assurance of affection all these recollecuons rush 
into our mind as we stand by the grave of those we loved 

Under § 149. Whose gray top shall tremble he descending — llie bap- 
tism of John was it from Heaven or of men — This point admitted we 
proceed to the next division of our subject — The boy oh I where was 
he — This said He formed thee Adam thee O man — Man to man steel 
to steel they met their enemy — Shame being lost all virtue is lost — 
Their countenances expressive of deep humiliation they entered the pal- 
ace — O wretched we devoid of hope and comfort — That man of sor- 
row oh how changed he was to those who now beheld him — The con- 
quest of Spain their object they left no means untried for effecting a 
landing on the Peninsula — Honor onee lost life is worthless — I whithtf 
can I go — The summing up having been completed on both sides the 
judge next proceeded to charge the jury 

Under § 160. Our time how swiftly it passes away — Her dimples 
and pleasant smile how beautifiil they are — My banks they are cov- 
ered with bees — The companion of my infancy and friend of my riper 
years she has gone to her rest and left me to deplore my bereavement — 
Earthly happiness what is it where can it be found — The bride she 
smiled ; and the bride she blushed {After punehuUing the aentencei in 
this paragraph^ a* they stand j give them the untal prose eonstruetion and 
pjmctuate aecordingly!) 
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LESSON XXIII. 

THE COMMA (CONTINUED). 
RULE VIII. SHORT MEMBERS. 

§ 151. A comma must be placed between short meml>erB 
of compound sentences, connected by and^ but, or^ nor, for, 
because, whereas, that expressing purpose, so that, in ordef 
that, and other conjunctions. 



1 151. Bepeat Bnle YIII., relating to short members. If tho members are l<»ig, oi 
oontain sabiUvteionB set off by oomraas, how mnst they be separated ? 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. Educate men, and you keep them from crime. *'- 

2. Man proposes, but Gk>d disposes. 

8. Be t^mperate^n jonth, or yon will have to be abRtinent in old 

4. Bervirtuons, that you^may be respected. 

5. Tfavelling is beneficial, because it enlargjes our ideae. 

6. The ship of state is soon wrecked, unless honesty is at the helm. 

7. Love not sleep, lest thou come to poverty. 

8. The record is lost, so that we cannot now decide the point. 

If the members are long, or contain subdivisions set off by commas, 
they must be separated, according to principles already laid down, b^ 
the semicolon. 

§ 152. Observe that a comma must not be placed before thaty when 
not equivalent to in ofder thcU ; nor before than or whether : as, " He said 
that he would come." — "Honest poverty is better than firandulcnt 
wealth." ^V-,. .' z^- 

§ 153. No comma must be placed before lest when it immediately 
f<^ows a word with which it is closely connected ; as, " Let those who 
stand, take heed lest they fall." < . s i / 






RULE IX. COMPOUND PREDICATES 



^ / 



§ 154. A comma must be placed before and^ hut^ or^ and 

•nor^ when they connect parts of a compound predicate, unless 

these parts are very short and so closely connected that no 

point is admissible ; as, '^ I love not the woman that is vain 

of her beauty, or the man that prides himself on his wisdom." — 

" We can neither esteem a mean man, nor honor a deceitful 

one." 

§ 155. If the parts of a predicate consist of but two or three words 
each, construed alike, a comma is not necesflary ; as, " Pleasure beckons 
us and tempts us to crime." 

§ 156. A comma must not be placed before ani and ovy when they 
connect two words that are the same part of speech, either imlimited, 
or both limited by adjuncts of similar construction; as, "Here I 



% 152. Befra^ what conJnnctionB is it improper to place 8 comma? 
. . % 158. Before what CQqjanction is the comma generally omitted ? 

1 154. Bepeat Bule IX., relating to compound predicates. 

S 155. In what case is a comma unnecessary between the parts <9f a predicate? 

f 15d. state the principle that applies to (vnd and or connecting two words that are 
tbe same part of speech. 
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and Sorrow sit.'' — ''Trust not an un^teful son or a disobedient 
daughter." 

§ 157. The words, however, referred to in the preceding paragraph 
must be separated by the conuna, if one is limited by a word or words 
which might be erroneously applied to both ; as, " I have seven brave 
sons, and daughters.'* 

§ 158. A comma must be used before conjunctions, when they con- 
uect two words contrasted, or emphatically distinguished from each 
other ; also, before the adverb not, used without a conjunction between 
contrasted terms; as, "Charity both gives, and forgives." — "liberal, 
not lavish, is kind JS'ature's hand." 

RULE X. EQUIVALENTS. 

§ 159. A comma must be placed before^or, when it intro- 
duces an equivalent, an explanatory word, or a clause defining 
the writer's meaning ; as, " Autography, or the art of deter- 
mining a person's character from his handwriting, is coming 
into vogue." — " Herodotus was the father of history, or rather 
of profane history." 

§ 160. In double titles of books, a semicolon is generally placed 
before or, and a comma after it; as, " Fasciniition ; or. The Art of 
Charming". 

RULE XI. OMISSION OP WORDS. 

§ 161. When, to avoid repetition, andy or, nor, or a verb 
previously used, is omitted, a comma takes its place. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. In what school did the Washingtons, Henrys, Hancocks, Frank- 
lins, and Rutledges, of America, learn the principles of civil liberty f 
(Ani) is here omitted after the first three proper names respectively.) 

2. The merciful man will not maim an insect, trample on a worm, or 
cause an unnecessary pang to the humblest of created things. (Ob is 
omitted after in%ect.) 

3. In the well-trained heart, neither envy, jealousy, hatred, nor re- 
venge^ finds a resting-place. (Nob is omitted after envy and jealmtsy.) 

f 1{S7. In what case must the words )nst referred to have a comma between them ? 
§ 168. State the principle that appli^ to oonjnnctions connecting contrasted worda. 
§ 160. Repeat Bnle X., relating to equivalents. 
% 160. How are doable titles oS books to be punctuated? 

{ 161. Bepeat Bule XI , relating to the omission of words. Giye examples, show 
the omissions, and state what point must be inserted. 
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4 Conversation makes a ready man ; writing, an exact man. (In 
die last member makes is omitted, and a comma takes its place.) 

§ 162. WheD this role is followed, the clauses or members in which 
the omission occurs must be separated by semicolons. When, however, 
the clauses are very short, the style is lively, and the connection close, 
ihc comma may be employed to set off the clauses or members, and no 
point need be used in the place of the omitted comma ; as, " When the 
sat sings the praises of sobriety, the miser of generosity, the coward of 
valor, and the atheist of religion, we may easily judge what is the sin- 
cerity of their professions." 

RULE XII. LAST OF A SERIES. 

§ 163. A comma must be placed before and, or^ and 7ior, 
when they connect the last of a series of clauses, or of a suc- 
cession of words that are the same part of speech and in the 
same construction. See Examples 1, 2, 3, under Rule XL - 

EXERCISE. 

Insert in the following sentences whatever points are re- 
quired :— 

Undbb § 151. Anger glances into the breast of a wise man but it 
rests only in the bosom of fools — The island on which the city of "Neyf 
Yovk stands was originally bought from the Indians for twenty-four 
dollars whereas it is now valued at three hxmdred million — We& fol- 
lowed week until at last Columbus and his followers were thousands of 
miles from their native shore — Bad men are constantly in search of 
some new excitement that their minds may be diverted from the t» 
preaches of conscience — Science is constantly making new discoveries 
while ignorance and prejudice refuse to receive those already made — 
Love flies out at the window when poverty comes in at the door — The 
lives of men should be filled with beauty just as the ewrtii and heavens 
are clothed with it 

Under § 152. Honorable peace is better than uncertain war — It is 
easier to excite the passions of a mob than to calm them — What injus- 
tice that the new world was not called after Columbus — We know not 
whether to-morrow's sun will find us aUve — Shall we forget that truth 
is mighty — It is a strange fact that man alone of living filings delights 
in causing pain to his species 

Under § 153. Take care lest the spoiler come — The falling leaves 
bid U8 beware lest we fix our affections too firmly on the things of earth 



i 102. When this role Is fbUcwed, by what point most the oUoseB be Bepwafeed? 
What exception 1& there ? 

% 168. Bepcat Rnle XIL, relating to Ui« I«st of a aeries of daosea. 

6 
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— Wd should liikve a care lest sinfol pleasmes seduce as with Uieir rnaoi' 
fold temptations — Beware lest they suddenly fall upon thee 

Undxb § 154. The great astronomical clock of Strasburg is twenty- 
four feet higher than the tallest of the Egyptian pyramids and one hun- 
dred and forty feet higher than St Paul's in London — Cicero was supe- 
rior to Demosthenes in the finish of his periods but inferior to him in 
energy and fire — The fool neither knows whether he is right nor cares 
wheSier he is wrong — The world has gained wisdom from its years 
and is quick to penecrate disguises — The brave man will conquer or 
perish m the attempt 

Under § 155. Study disciplines the mind and matures the judg- 
ment — Virtue ebould be the ami of our youth and the solace of our de- 
clining years — Years come and go — Galileo read or wrote the greater 
part of the night — Here sit we down and rest — How sweetly and 
solemnly sound the evening chimes 

Under § 156. The bold man does not hesitate to take a position and 
maintain it — Adams and Jefferson died by a singular coincidence July 
4 1826 — The magnitude of the heavenly bodies and their almost 
infinite distance from us fill our minds wim views at once magnificent 
aqd sublime 

Under § 157. I woke and thought upon my dream — With the aid 
of the telescope we discern in the moon vast yawning pits and huge 
volcanoes sending forth their awful fires — In tiie bazaar may be seen 
tons of ice and vast quantities of ivory from Africa — The relative pro- 
noim who is applied to persons and things personified 

Under § 158. Bear and forbear — Brave not rash is the true 

hero — He is not a fool but only foolish — Remember the favoru you 

receive not those you confer — The credulous may believe this won- 

'derfal story not I — It is as great a sin to murder one's self as to m\irder 

another 

Under § 159. Tlie period or fall stop denotes the end of a complete 
sentence — Republics show littie gratitude to their great men or rathei 
none at all — Hence originated philosophy or the love of wisdom — At 
this point the lake is ten fathoms or sixty feet deep — The Marquis of 
Angiesea or as he was then called Lord Paget lost a leg at the battle 
of Waterloo 

Under § 160. {Besides punctuating the following sentences, use cap- 
Hals wherever reouired by § 65.) We have just finished reading " six 
months in the gold-diggings or a miner's experience in eldorado " — A 
new book of travels has just made its appearance entitled " The city 
of the doges or Venice and the Venetians in the nineteenth century " 

Under § 161. Study makes a learned man experience a wise one — 
Rapid exhaustiess deep his numbers flowed — Let your pleasure be 
moderate seasonable innocent, and becoming {comma after innogeni 
aeeording to § 168) — Mahomet's Paradise consisted of pure waters shady 
groves luscious fruits and exquisite houris — The author dreads the 
«*ntic the miser the thief the criminal the magistrate and every body 
public opinion — My head is filled with dew my locks with the drops 
of the night — Benevolence is allied to few vices selfishness to fewer 
virtues 
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Undbb § 162 Without books justice is dormant philosop% lame 
literature dumb and all things are invalved in darkness — without 
modesty beauty is ungraceful learning unattractiye and wit disgust- 
ing — Pride ^oeth before destruction and a haughty spirit before a 
fiill — Talent is surrounded with dangers and beauty with temptations 

Under § 168. Mahomet the founder of ralamism ^d not hesitate to 
work with nis own hands he kindled the fire swept his room made his 
bed milked his ewes and camels mended his stockmgs and scoured his 
sword — So eagerly the Fiend o-'er bog or steep through strait rotigb 
dense or rare with head hands wings or feet pursues his way 

Suns moons and stars and clouds his sisters were 
Bocks mountains meteors seas and winds and stoims 
His brothers 
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LESSON XXIV. 

THE OOMMA (CONTINUED). 
ETJLE XIII.— COMMON CONNECTION. 

§ 164. When two pr more antecedent portions of a sen- 
tence haye a common connection with some succeeding clause 
or word, a comma must be placed after each ; as, '^ She is as 
tall, though not so handsome, as her sister.'' 

Commas are frequently required, imder this rule, after different prep- 
ositions governing the same substantiye ; as, " They are fitted for, and 
accustomed to, very different modes of life." 

In the case of a series of adjectives preceding their noun, a cosoma 
is placed after each but the last ; and there general usage, by an xm- 
philosophical anomaly, requires us to omit the point; as, "A quick, 
brilliant, studious, learned man ". This usage violates one of the funda- 
mental principles of pxmctuation ; it indicates, very improperly, that 
the noun man is more closely connected with learned than with the 
other adjectives. Analogy and perspicuity require a conuna after 
Uamed, 



$164 Bepeat Bnle XIIL, relating to common connection. After what part of 
apttodb. are commas frequently required mider this role ? What usage preyalla in the 
of a sortes of a^Jeotivea preceding their nonn ? What is said of this naage ? 
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BULE XIV. WORDS IN PAIRS. 

§ 165. Words used in pairs take a comma after each pair; 
as, '^ The dying man cares not for pomp or luxury, palace or 
estate, silver oi; gold." — " Ignorant and superstitious, cunning 
and vicious, deceitful and treacherous, the natives of this 
island are among the most degraded of mankind ^ 

BULE XV. WORDS REPEATED. 

§ 166. Words repeated for the sake of emphasis must be 

set off, with their adjuncts if they have any, by the comma ; 

as, ** Verily, verily, I say unto you." 

§ 167. If, however, the repetition is abrupt, proceedB ^om hesitation, 
or is accompanied with a break in tiie sentiment, a dash may be used ; 
as, ** He has gone to his rest — gone, to return no more." 

BULE XVI. THE INFINITIVE HOOD. 

§ 168. A comma must be placed before to, the sign of the 
infinitive mood, when equivalent to in order to ; as, '^ Oioero 
sent his son to Athens, to complete his education." 

BULE XVII.— QUOTATIONS AN?) OBSERVATIONS. 

§ 169. The comma must set off quotations, passages re- 
sembling them in form, and observations in general, when 
short and not formally introduced ; as, " It was Bion that 
first said, ' Know thyself.' " — " I would here call attention to 
the fact, that nature has endowed the body with recuperative 
faculties, which often enable it to rally and recover from pros- 
tration when science has exhausted all its remedies in vain '' 

When formally introduced by the words theMy fdhmng, or <u A)h 
[owB, a colon mnst precede the quotation. 

§ 170. When a quotation is divided, a comma mnst be placea on 

I KSb Repeat Role XFV., relating to words used in pairs. 
{ 166. Repeat Rale XV., relating to words repeatea. 
1 16T. In what case may a dash be used instead of a comma f 
f 168. Repeat Role XVL, relating to the Infinittve mood. 

f 169. Repeat Role XVIL, relating to qnotationii When tcnatSif fatfodnoed, bgr 
wbat point is the quotation preoeded f 
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eeeb aide of the -words introdnoed between its parts; as, *' One to-day," 

says Franklin, " is worth two to-morrowB^" 

EXILE XVIII. CORRELATIVE TERMS. 

§ 171. Members of sentences, containing correlative ad* 

verbs and conjunctions, are separated by the comma ; as, '^ The 

harder we study, the better we like to study.'' — " As a cload 

darkens the sky, so sorrow casts a gloom over the soul." 

§ 112. The comma, however, is generally omitted in the case of «»— 
that, §o—a8j rather — than, and fnore-^-than, especially when the parts 
they connect are clauses and not members ; unless the related parts con- 
tain subdivisions separated by the c(»nma, in which case the same point 
must be placed before the last correlative term. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. He is so exhausted that he cannot work. 

2. So act as to gain the respect of men. 

8. The Laplander would rather live in his own land than any other. 
4. Marie Antoinette was more amiable in her life than fortunate m her 
death. 

1. He is BO unwell, weak, and exhausted, that he cannot work. 

2. So think, speak, and act, as to gain the respect of men. 

J^ The Laplander, hc^wever, womd rather Uve in his own land, than 

any omer. 
4w Miurie Antoinette, queen of France, was more amiable in her Ufe, than 

fortunate in her death. 

BULE XIX. — ^AMBIGUOUS CONSTRUCTIONS. 

§ 1 73. A comma must be used, even when not required by the 
grammatical construction, wherever it serves to develop the 
sense or prevent ambiguity. 

Thusv after a long logical subject, a comma is of service ; as, " That a 
man thoroughly educated in youth and who has ever since been in the 
habit of composing could make so gross a mistake through ignorance, ia 
almost incredible." 

Cases in which the comma prevents ambiguity have been notioed 
under several of the forgoing rules. 

% 170. What is the mode of inncfcaating, when ft qaotatioii Is diylded f ' 

§ 171. Repeat Rule XVIII., rtiiating to oorrelatiye terms. 

% 172. In the case of what correlatives is the oomma generally omitted? WbcD, 
however, do they take it ? 

f 178. Repeat Role XIX., relating to amhigoons oomrtmctiona Aeeordiiig to tlili 
mle^ where ia a oonuna of leryioe? 
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BULE XX. — NUMBERS EXPRESSED BY FIGURES. 

§ 174. Except in the case of dates, numbers written in Arar 
bic characters take a comma after each period of three figures, 
beginning at the right; as, " In 1846, the planet Neptune was 
discovered, and found to be at a distance of 2,900,584,000 
miles from the sun." 

Dates must always be expressed by figures. So must lai^ge numbers, 
when many words would be required to denote them. Otherwise, as in 
the ease of round numbers, and always for small ones, words are to be 
employed. Thus: " Venus is, in round numbers, aizty-five million miles 
from the sun; its exact distance is 65,892,000 miles." — ^'^ We leave the 
ninety-nine sheep that are safe, to look after the one that is lout** 

£i2£jBGiS£j. 

Supply the points omitted in the following sentences:— 

Under § 164. The spirit of liberty must change it is fast changing; 
the face of the earth — The world at this moment is regarding us with 
a willing but something of a fearful admiration — The literature of a na- 
tion is one of its highest and certainly one of its most refined elementd 
of greatness — He who lacks decision of character may win the lore but 
he certainly cannot gain the respect of his fellow men — This doctrine 
is founded upon and consiBtent with the truth 

Under § 166. These shores rough and cold barbarous and barren de- 
void of comforts and even necessaries peopled with fierce beasts and 
fiercer savages became their home — Smk or swim survive or perish I 
am for the Declaration — Vicissitudes of good and evil of trials and con- 
solations of joy and sorrow of cloud and sunshine fill up the life of man — 
I M take thee N to my wedded wife to have and to hold from this day 
forward for better for worse for richer for poorer in sickness and in 
health to love and to cherish till death us do part 

Under § 166. Lend lend your wings I mount I fly — Quit oh qmt this 
mortal frame — Speak not narshly speak not harshly to the orphan's 
tender heart — Charge charge on the cravens — Some shriek shriek 
madlv in the whirling gulf — He swam the Tiber xmhurt unhurt alike 
by his fall and the weapons of the enemy 

Under § 167. Dust dust thou art vile and dishonored dust — The 
tyrant-slept dept but rested not — We have promised we have promised 
but recollect under certain restrictions — I fear I fear that be will play 
you fSalsft — You think him happily situated hapi>ily situated with a con- 
science that allows him no rest a conscience which keeps his evil deeds 
oonstantly before his eyes 

1 174. Bepeat Bole XX., relating to nambers ezpresBad by flgazw How moat 
dstee always be ezpreiied? How, large nnmbervf Bound numbers t Small 
Qnmberaf 
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Undxr g 168. Tlie people of Mayence to dhow their gratitade to Gut 
tenberg the inventor of printing have erected in his honor a magnificent 
statue wrought by the sculptor Thorwaldsen — T^^nnts when reason and 
argument make against them have recourse to violence to silence their 
opponents — He comes to heal the sick and set the captive free — Oh 
that I had the wings of the morning to flee to the uttermost parts of the 
earth 

Under § 169. A poet apUy asks '* What will not men attempt for 
sacred praise" — Let the thought be deeply engraved upon your heart 
that eveiy moment which flies is irrecoverably lost — The schoolmen of 
the Middle Ages occupied themselves ^th discussing the important ques- 
tion whether spirits can move firom one place to another wiUiout pass- 
ing through the intervening space — Let our fixed resolve be liberty or 
death — The truth of Swifrs assertion that no man ever wished himself 
younger may well be questioned 

Undee § 170. " Liars " says Aristotle " are not believed even when 
they speak the truth " — An angeFs arm ** says the poet Young " can't 
snatch me from the erave ; legions of angels " he ad<£( with equal truth 
''can't confine me mere" — With what motive it may be asked did 
Chatterton commence his course of imposture For pecuniary profit I 
answer or perhaps for the pleasure of deceiving the world • 

Under § 171. Neither can wealth make a bad man respectable nor 
ean poverty sink a worthy person below the station his virtues deserve 

— As thy day is so shall thy strength be — Whether Jansen is entitled 
to the undivided honor of inventing the telescope or Metius had pre- 
viously discovered the principle involved in that instrument is a subject 
of discussion among the learned — Though he slay me yet will I trust in 
him * 

Under § 172. They now live more happily than ever — They now 
live more respectably comfortably and nappily than ever — Catiline 
was so overcome with shame that he could not speak — Catiline was so 
overcome with shame disappointment and anger uiat he could not speak 

— The history of the United States shows a more rapid advance in 
power and importance than has ever been made by any other nation — 
Cicero was as vain as he was eloquent 

Under § 173. To assume that a person is guilty of an offence because 
appearances happen to be against him is manifestly unjust — The autJior 
oi these profound and philosophical essays on the abstract questions of 
Moral Philosophy was a poor blacksmith — Men who have no desire to 
participate in the factious quarrels and personal animosities which now 
unhappily distract the land are rudely di'agged into the arena of politics 
---Books and study only teach the proper ui^ of books 

Under § 174. In 1800 the population of the city of New York was 
60489 in 1860 it was 615597 showmg an increase during this lapse of fifty 
yea^ of 466108 souls — In 1860 the debt of the state of New York 
amounted to $22869063 we may call it in round numbers twenty -thiee 
millions of dollars — The comet of 1811 had a diameter of at least 660000 
geographical miles and a tail eighty-eight millions of miles in length 
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LESSON XXV. 

THE COMMA (CONTINUED). 

§ 175. As the rales for the comma are numerons and more 
di£Eicult of application than those relating to the other points, 
it has been thought best to illustrate them with a miscella- 
neous exercise, which will bring before the student's mind, in 
connection, all the cases in which this point is required. Cau- 
tions are first presented, for the purpose of warning the stu- 
dent against errors which the author has found that the inex- 
perienced are most likely to make. 

Caution I. Do not suppose that a sentence, simply because 
it is long, must contain a comma. Unbroken connection be- 
tween the parts of a sentence, no matter how long it may be, 
precludes the use of this point. Thus : " It is hard for those 
who pride themselves on the greatness of man to believe that 
those mighty cities which were once the wonder and admira- 
tion of the ancient world could so entirely have disappeared 
that their position is now a subject of discussion among 
scholars and antiquaries." 

Caution II. Do not insert a comma between a grammati- 
cal subject and its verb, when the one immediately follows the 
other. A rhetorical pause is, in this case, sometimes required 
before the verb ; but a comma, never. 

Caution III. There must be no comma before and, when 
it connects two words only ; as, " A prosperous and happy 
country". 

Caution IY. Observe the difference of punctuation in sen- 
tences like the following : — 

The Romans, having conquered the world, were nnable to couqner 

themselves. 
The Romans having conquered the world, freedom of thought and 

action became extinct 



1 170. What is said of the rales for the comma ? What Is the sahstanoe of OBiitton 
L t of Caution IL ? of Caution III. ? of Caution IV. T of Caution Y. ? 
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In the fixBt sentenee, Bcmans is the gnumnatieal tambjeot of tsnv, and 
the parenthetical participial clause between these words must be setoflf 
by a comma on each side. In the second, Bomans, being nsed absolute- 
ly with the participle having conquered, must not be separated from it by 
a comma, but this point must be reserved for the termination of the 
entire absolute clause. 

Caution V. Wben you are in doubt as to the propriety 
of inserting commas, omit them ; it is better to haye too few 
than too many. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISE. 

Supply such points as are necessary in the following sen- 
tences : — 

Undxe Rule L Education if it cannot accomplish every thing can 
neyertheleas accomplish much — Achilles unauestionably was a puissant 
warrior but had not the poetry of Homer munortalized his name he 
would now in all likelihooa have been as little known as the meanest 
soldier in the Grecian host 

Undeb Rule IL By all that you hold dear on earth listen to my 
prayer — To accomplish these ends he left no means however insignin" 
cant untried — If I were not Alexander I would be Diogenes — If for- 
tune has played thee ffJse to-day do thou play true for tiiyself to-mor- 
row — Never be discouraged however gloomy the prospect 

XJndzb Rule HL In every line of Dante's " Divine Comedy** we dis- 
cern the asperity which is produced by pride struggling with misery 
— We designate as the mind tnat part of iis which feels knows and thinks 
— A man renowned for repartee often sacrifices the feelings of his friends 
to his attempts at wit — The means by which men acquire glory are 
various 

Under Rule IV. Hail Patience blest source of peace blest cure for 
every pain — Sisters and brothers how many may you be — Were I even 
declared king or elected president of such a nation I should esteem it 
no honor — "nie genealogy of princes the field-book of conquerors history 
is weU worthy of our attention 

Under Rule V. Among the noblest attributes of a virtuous man is jus- 
tice — Over the matchless talents of Washington protity threw her 
brightest lustre — Of infancy childhood boyhood and youth we have 
been discoursing — Than pleasure's exaggerated promises nothing can be 
more alluring to youth 

Under Rule YI. All that Uve must die — Apostles prophets and mar- 
tyrs have proved the truth of the Christian fSuth — Ail uie rules of elo- 
quence tiie precepts of philosophy and the refined conversation of 
Athens to which place he was sent by his father for the completion of 
bis education failed to make Cicero's son an orator or a man of talent — 
Worlds above around beneath, and on all sides arch thee about aa a 
centre 

6* 
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CTifDKB Bulb VIL The ship haymg left her whaif a salnte was fired 

from the shore — A habit of indolence once formed it is extremely diffi- 

. cult to shake it off — The campaign thus £eurly opened both parties proe- 

ecnted the war with unprecedented vigor — Te men of Rome shake off 

your sloth 

Under Rttle YIIL The sun sets but he will rise again — We obey 
the laws of society because it is expedient to do so — Art is long but 
time is fleeting — Great poets are rare while empt^ rhymesteni can be 
counted by thousands — ^Must we submit to sucn indignities in order 
that we may have enough to eat 

Under Bulb IX. Man wants but little here below nor wants that lit- 
tle long — Sincerity is as valuable as knowledge and on some accotmts 
more so — Cunning and avarice may gain an estate but cannot gain 
friends — We are naturally inclined to praise those who praise us and 
to flatter those who flatter us 

Under Rule X. English Grammar or the art of speaking and wri- 
ting the English lan^age correctly cannot in this country be too much 
studied — "nie Persians or rather the survivors of them retreated from 
the field of battle with all possible despatch — Yoxmg ladies' seminaries 
or as they were formerly called girls' schools abound in this part of the 
country 

Under Rule XL, XTT. Modem times with all their boasted progress 
have never produced as strong a man as Samson as meek a man as Moses 
or as wise a man as Solomon — life is short unsatisfactory and uncer- 
tain — Men 97omen and children stare cry out and run — Csesar came 
saw and conquered 

Under Rule XHL Deeds not words are the proper tests by which to 
try a man's character — Who is so beautiful who so graceful as the maid 
of Lodore — I beg of you beware of and avoid the evil-doer — How 
sweet the voice how blessed the words of him who offers consolation to 
the mourner 

Under Rule XIY. Poverty and distress desolation and ruin are the 
consequences of civil war — Virtue without industry and idleness with- 
out vice are impossibilities — 4Grenerous but not prodigal frugal but not 
parsimonious brave but not rash learned but not pedantic this prince 
maintained a happy medium between all objectionable extremes 

Under Rule XY. Onward onward strong and steady — Blessed 
thrice blessed is the peace-maker — There we hope to enjoy rest never- 
ending rest rest in wnich are concentrated all conceivalne pleasures — 
Suddenly- there came a tapping as of some one gently rapping rapping 
at my chamber door — Lochid Lochiel beware of the day 

Under Rule XYL We must respect ourselves to have others respect 
us — A man must be a genius indeed to say anything new about Niag- 
ara — Eat to live do not live to eat — He is going to Europe to see- 
whether travelling will benefit his health 

(Jnder Rule XVIL It was a pr inciple of O'Connell's that no political 
advi^ntage is worth a crime — When Xerxes sent a haughty message 
to Leonidas that he should deliver up his arms the Spartan warrior 
answered in true Laconic style "Let him come and take them" — 
** Language " says Talleyrand " was given us to conceal our thoughts ** 
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TJmdir RvtB Xym.— Though Tjrcho de Brahe who lived near the 
close of the sixteenth century certainly recc^ized the correolaiess of 
che Copernican system at an early period yet his ambitious vanity and 
religious prejudices urged him to oppose it — Either you must confess 
your crime or I shall have to suffer unjustly 

Under Rule XIX. To contemplate abstract subjects only disciplines 
the mind rarely if ever interesting it — A long course of conduct so en- 
tirely opposed to what honest men consider required by the great prin- 
ciples of truth and justice cannot be passed over without the strongest 
reprobation 

UicDEB Rule XX. The loftiest mountain in the moon is said by aa* 
tronomers to be 17188 feet high — Tt^e surface of the sun containa 
1866812000000 square miles that of the moon 10850400 that of the earth 
148512000 



• •• 



LESSON XXVI. 

THE DASH. 

§ 1 76. The dash, a character of comparatively recent in- 
troduction, has of late, both by writers and printers, been very 
wrongly endowed with the functions of parentheses, comma, 
semicolon, colon, and even period; and is now extensively 
used by many, who find it a convenient substitute when igno- 
rance prevents them from employing the proper point. Against 
this prevailing abuse the student can not be too impressively 
warned. The dash has its legitimate uses, and performs a 
part in which no other point can properly take its place ; but 
it must not be allowed to overstep its proper limits. Use this 
point, therefore, only where it is strictly required by the fol- 
lowing rules : — 

RULE I. ^BREAKS, SUSPENSIONS, TRANSITIONS, &C. 

§ 177. The dash is used to denote a break in the constrno- 
tion, a suspension of the sense, an unexpected transition in 

1 178. When was the dash first introdaced ? What to said of Its use at the preseofc 
S 177. Repeat Rale I., relating to breaks, saspendonB, Ao, 
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the sentiment, a sadden intermption, and hesitation in the 
speaker. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. l^ero, Domitian, Caligula, Heliogabalus— one and the same charao- 
ter belongs to them alL 

2. Polltioians are brilliant, yersatile, profound, far-eeeing— -eyerything 
bat honest. 

He had no malice in his mind- 
No raffles on his shirt. 

4k " No one is aware of year imprisonment bat Sir William, and ha 

is ** 

** Here 1 " interrupted a deep yoice, as the door flew open. 

6. ** I would do it, but — ^but- to say the truth — ^I " 

" To say the truth, you are afraid," broke in the earL 

KULE II. AFTER OTHER POINTS. 

§ 178. A dash may be used after other points, when a 
greater pause than they usually denote is required. 

Hence it appears that the dash is a rhetorical as well as a 
grammatical point. 

Under this rule, a dash is used in the following cases : — 
L After a period, interrogation-point, and exclamation-point. 

1. When a writer passes to a new branch of his subject without 
commencing a new paragraph ; as, " From this it is eyident that 
friendship had its origin in the social feelings which nature has 
implanted in the breast of man. — ^Let us now look at its effects." 

2. In dialogues, when in the same paragraph one person ceases 
speaking and another begins ; as, '" Art thou not — ' -*' What ? '— 
• A traitorl ' — * Yes.* — ' A yillami *-— * Granted.*" 

8. A dash is generally placed after the three points aboye men 
tioned, between a passage quoted and the name of the author or 
book it is taken from ; also, between a side-head and the subject^ 
matter to which it belongs ; also, between sentences that haye no 
connection when brought together in the same paragraph. 



1 178L Repeat Rnle IL, relating to the use of the dash after other points. What IdnA 
of a point does this shsw the dash sometimea to be? After what points is a daab 
sometimea required by a change of subject ? In what case T When is a daah requiroO 
After the period, intem^tion-point, and exclamation-point, in dlalogaesT State the 
principle that applies to the nse of the dash after these three points, in the case c^ 
inoted paasagee, aide-heads, and uneonneoted sentenoea When moat a daab follow a 
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EXAMPLES. 

a Men of htimor are always, in some degree, men of genius. — Co£» 
BiDGx's Table'Talk. 

h. FoBM OF THE Eabth.— •Heraclitns supposed that the earth had thb 
form of a eanoe; AristotLe, that it was shaped like a timbrel; 
Anaximander, that it was a vast cylinder. 

c For dashes between unconnected sentences, see Exercise on p. 18a 

II. After a colon, when reference is made by tht$f the$e, follmoing, or 
aafollowa, to seyeral^ncceeding sentences or a new paragraph ; ae>, 
" The cloth having been removed, the president rose and made the 
following address :— 

* Ladies and gentlemen, we have assembled, <fcc. " 

OX After a semicolon a dash is sometimes nsed, though not absolntely 
necessary, when the last member is placed in lively contrast with 
the first) or implies strong opposition to it ; as, " He chastens ; — ^bnt 
he chastens to sava** 

lY. After a comma, 

1. When it follows a logical subject consisting of several particulars 
separated by semicolons, or by commas, when, for the sake of 
greater definiteness, the words all, these, all these, such, or th» 
like, referring to the particulars before enumerated, are intro- 
duced as the immediate subject of a verb ; as, ** To be overlooked, 
slighted, and neglected ; to be misunderstood, misrepresented and 
slandered ; to be trampled under foot by the envious, the igno- 
rant, and the vile ; to be crushed by foes, and to be distrusted 
and betrayed even by Mends, — such is too often the fate of 
genius." 

2. When, in consequence of the omission of namely, or a similar 
word, a longer pause is required than that usually denoted by 
the comma, though the connection is so close as not to admit a 
higher point ; as, " There is one feeling, and only one, that seeros 
to pervade the breasts of all men alike, — ^the love of life." 

BULE III. ^REPETITIONS. 

§ 179. Th dash is nsed before a repeated word or expres- 
sion, when the repetition is abrupt or exclamatory, proceeds 



ookmT When 1b tills point somatimeB used after a aemlofrionf In what tiro eases is s 
dsdi required after a oomma T 

1 179. Bepeat Bnle III., relatiitg to rapetittona 
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from hesitation, or is aooompanied with a change in the sentl- 
mont. 

EXAMPLES. 

• 

1. Here sleeps the dust oi Cicero — • Cicero t who once thrilled a world 
with his eloquence. 

2. He is a — a a e xcuse me, hat I must say it—a oold-hlooded rillain. 
8 Such is your affected, sentimental lover — a lover of nothing hut 

hitnimlf, 

tlllLE IV. OMISSIONS. 

§ 180. The dash is used to denote an omission of letters, 
figures, and words ; as, ^^ On a bright summer day in the year 

18 — , the stirring little village of was thrown into unusual 

excitement by the arrival of the E family from London." 

EXERCISE. 

In the following sentences supply the omitted points : — 

Under § 1^1. I am your lordship's most ohsequious zounds what a 
peer of the realm — And bid her you mark me on Wednesday next but 
soft what day is this — Rich honesty often dwells in a poor house like 
your pearl in a spoiled oyster — if it should rain I request the poor 
thing may have a a whaf s this coat coat no coach — Tm off Sir Charles 
ril do your errands A double-barrelled ^n two scruples of jalap my 
lady's poodle your lordship's wig a sticking-plaster they shall be here 
witnin the hour — " My finend the counsellor" " Say learned friend if 
you please sir" — " There is a business Mr. Alderman fallen out which 
you may oblige me infinitely by I am very sorry that I am forced to be 
troublesome but necessity Mr. Alderman " ** Ay sir as you say necessity 
But upon my word dear sir I am very short of money at present still 
" That's Dot the matter sir" — They poisoned my very som hot burning 

r>isons — Away ungrateful wretch A father's curse rest Alas what am 
doing I cannot curse my son — It was a sight that child in the agony 
of death that would have moved a heart of stone 

A crimson handkerchief adorned his head 
His face was cheerful and his nose was red 

Undkb g 178. They were about laying violent hands upon me in the 
senate-house. What must this empire then be unavoidably over- 
turned — " Inform me friend is Alonzo the Peruvian confined in thi& 
dungeon " " He is " "I must speak with him " " You must net " " He 
ifl my friend " '* Not if he were your brother " " What is to be his fate '* 
" He dies at sunrise " " Ha then I am come in time " — I find it profita- 
ble sometimes to indulge in such reflections as these All men are mor- 
tal Since the creation only two men have escaped death Therefore 



i 180. Repeat Rule IV., relating to omisslona 
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however likely it may appear that I shall hold a perpetual lease of life 
the time comes when lixe my jfothers I must close my eyes on this 
pleasant world — I go bnt when I come 'twill be the bnrst of ocean in 
the earthquake I go but not to leap the gulf alone — The ambition 
of man constantly making him dissatisfied with what he has and inspi- 
ring him with desires for what is beyond his reach his envy which ren- 
ders a neighbor's prosperity odious in his eyes his selfishness which robs 
him of the purest enjoyment Grod has ever Tonchsafed that of doins 
good to his species these ignoble passions entail on him a succession of 
miseries and make life one scene of trial — I pause for a reply None 
Then none have I offended — The bounding of Satan oyer the walls of 
Paradise his sitting in the shape of a cormorant on the tree of life his 
alighting among the herd of animals which are so beautifdlly represent- 
ed as playing about Adam and Eve his transforming himseif into dif* 
ferent shapes in order to hear their conversation all these circumstances 
give an agreeable isurprise to the reader — Copernicus was instructed in 
that school where it is fortunate when one can be well taught the fiEtmily 
circle 

Anokk. As the whirlwind in its fary teareth up trees and deformeth 
the face of nature or as an earthquake in its convulsions overtameth 
cities so the rage of an angry man throweth mischief around him danger 
jind destruction wait on his band Doddey 

Under § 179. Merciful yes merciful as the hawk is to the dove — 
Prominent among the philosophers of antiquity is Socrates Socrates who 
looked beyond the absurd fables of his country's mythology Socrates who 
lifted his voice in behalf of truth and died a martyr in its cause Socrates 
who advanced as far in moral enlightenment as it was possible for the 
human intellect to do unaided by a revelation from on high — "I would 
not return if if " " If you thougnt I would allow you to remain " inter- 
rupted the earl harshly — Shall I who have spent my life in the camp I 
who have shed my blood in defence of my country I who am a soldier 
by e:n>erience as well as profession shall I compare myself with this 
flaunting captain < — He has a weakness a weakness of the head as well 
as the stomach — "I will inquire into the matter and if if " " "Well if" 
broke in my father impatient of delay — He is fall of love love for him- 
self — Our friend is afflicted with a grievous consumption a consumption 
of victuals 

Undeb § 180. A series of observations made in 18 showed that of 
one hundred shooting stars four had an elevation from the earth of 
1 — 8 miles fifteen of 3 6 ijules twenty-two of 6 10 miles thirty-five oi 
10 16 miles thirteen of 15 20 miles three of about 30 miles one of 45 46 
miles one of about 60 miles and one of over 100 miles — In the year 
I visited L — In the winter of 1849 50 I studied this subject atten- 
tively and obtained much useful information respecting it from Gold- 
smith's " History of the Earth and Animated Nature " chaps 4 9 
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LESSON XXVIT. 

FAEENTHESES. B&i^ CKET8. 

§ 181. The word Parenthesis means aptUHng in beside ^ 
aud the term is applied to a word or words introduceji into a 
sentence for the purpose of explaining, modifying, or adding 
to, the leading proposition, but inserted abruptly, in suoh a 
way as to break the connection between dependent parts and 
interfere with their harmonious flow. Such an expression is 
placed between curves, known 9a parentheses or marks of pa- 
renthesis. It is indicated in reading by using a lower tone 
of voice and more rapid delivery than are employed for the 
rest of the passage. An example is presented in the follow- 
ing sentence : ^' Shall we continue (alas that I should be con- 
strained to ask the question I ) in a course so dangerous to 
health, so enfeebling to mind, so destructive to character ? '^ 

§ 182. Old writers, with whom intricate constructions and 
violations of unity were common, made frequent use of paren- 
theses. The obvious disadvantage, however, of introducing 
propositions within propositions, a practice which draws off the 
reader's attention from the main point, and too often involves 
the sacrifice of perspicuity, harmony, and strength, has led 
late critics to advise the use of less intricate sentences, and to 
proscribe parentheses as incompatible with nervousness of 
style. 

" On some oocasions/' says Blair, " these Xparentheses] may have a 
spirited appearance ; as prompted by a certain vivacity of thought, 
which can glance happily aside as it is going along. Bnt, for the most 
part, their effect is extremely bad ; being a sort of wheels within wheels ; 
sentences in the midst of sentences; the perplexed method of disposing 
of some thought, which a writer wants art to introduce in its proper 



$1S1. What does the word parenthesis mean ? To what Is the tonn applied? What 
marks are used to cRieloee snch expressions? How are they indicated in reading? 

§ 188. By whom were parentheses often employed ? What is the advice of later 
critics, and on what is it based ? What is the substance of Blair^s remark on the sab- 
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plaoe.** WattB, alfir^, remarks on this snbjeot, " Do not suffer every oo* 
easional thought to carry yon away into a long parenthesis." The pro* 
priety of such observations is so evident that good writers at the present 
day avoid formal parentheses as much as possible. The marks by which 
. they are denoted have now, therefore, become comparatively rare ; but 
in tiie cases covered by the following rule they cannot well be dispensed 
with. 

§ 183. KuLE I. — Marks of parenthesis are used to enclose 
words which explain, modify, or add to, the leading proposition 
of a sentence, when introduced in such a way as to break the 
connection between- dependent parts and interfere with their 
harmonious flow. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Matilda (such was the lady's name) smiled sweetly at this address. 

2. The doctrine of the immortality of the soul and a system of future re- 
wards and punishments was taught explicitly (at least as explicitly 
as could be expected of an ancient philosopher) by Socrates. 

8. Are you still (I fear fix)m the tone of your letter you m^t be) trou- 
bled with these apprehensions? 

§ 184 Doubts may sometimes arise as to whether it is better to use 
parentheses, or commas, as prescribed in § 122 for parenthetical clauses. 
The latter point is preferable when the words in question coalesce readi- 
ly with the rest of the sentence, but is inadmissible when a complete or 
independent member is inserted ; particularly if it is brought in abruptly 
or its construction differs from that of the parts between which it stands. 
Hie following examples will illustrate these oases. 

1. Every star, as we infer from indisputable facts, is the centre of a 
planetary system. 

2. Every star (and this great truth is inferred from indisputable facts) 
is the centre of a planetary system. 

§ 185. The proper place for parentheses is the middle of a sentence; 
yet loose writers sometimes place them at the end; as, "Such is the 
wonderful account given by travellers of the natives of Patagonia (trav- 
eUers, you know, are sometimes fond of the marvellous)." 

jeet f What does Watts advise f What is Sfdd of the use of pareDtbeses at the 
present day ? 

1 188. Bepeat fiale I., relating to the purpose for which marks of parentheses are 
used. 

% 1S4. What is sometimes a matter of question f When is the comma preferahlaf 
When is it Inadmissible ? 

S 186. What is the proper place for parentheses ? Where do loose writers some- 
) place fhem T 
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§ 186. Ezpreflflions of approbation or disapprobation introduced into 
reports of speeches as having been made by tibe andience, as well as re- 
marks by the person reporting or publishing them, must be enclosed in 
parentheses ; as, 

This doctrine,%a8 Ions as I have breath, I shall oppose. (Hear 
heart) I shall oppose it m this hall; I shall oppose it on the hustinga 
(Cheers, mingled with hisses.) Nor shall I , hentate to publish to the 
world on whom rests the responsibility of advocating so arbitrary, un- 
jnst, and in all respects infamous, a measure. (cSies of "Order I** 
'* Order I ** from all parts of the haU.) 

§ 187. Tn dramatic compositions, directions to the performers and all 
other parts not strictly belonging to the dialogue are enclosed in paren- 
theses ; except the names of the speakers, as they successively take up 
the discourse, which, constituting side-heads, are set off by a period and 
dash, or by a period alone ; thus : — 

OiOEBo. — Expel him, lictors. Clear the senate-house. 

{They surround him,) 
Catzlens {struggling through them). — ^I go, — ^but not to leap the 
gulf alone. 
You build my faneral-pile, but your best blood 
Shall quencn its flame.— -(^ the lictors) Back, slaves 1 — ^I will 
return. 

{He rushes out The scene closes,) 

§ 188. Rule II. — Matter within parentheses must be punc- 
tuated just as it would be in any other position, except before 
the last parenthetical mark. There, if the matter introduced is 
complete in itself as regards both construction and sense^ an in- 
terrogation-point, an exclamation-point, or (in the case of the re- 
marks and directions alluded to in § 186, 187) a period, may 
be used, according to the character of the sentence. If the 
parenthesis is incomplete in sense, however, there must be no 
point before the last mark. See the examples under § 186, 187, 
as well as the following : — 

1. Men are born equal (here I see you frowning, biting your lip, and 
shaking your head ) ; it is circumstances only that cast their lots in 
different stations. 



% 186. In reports of speeches, what are parentheeos used for enclosing f 
$187.' In dramatic compositions, what are enclosed within parentheses? Wbat 
pointB follow the names of the si)eakers, used as side-heads ? 
S 188. Bepeat Bule II., relating to matter within parentheses. 
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2. Robert is wasting his time (was it for this his fEimily made such saori* 
ficesf ) in idle amusements. 

8. The poets (tender-hearted swains I ) have portrayed love as no prose- 
writer has ever been able to paint it 

§ 1 89. Rule III. — Marks of parenthesis are not necessarily 
accompanied with other points ; neither, on the other hand, do 
they supersede the latter. Whatever point would bo needed 
between the parts if the parenthesis were left out, must be re- 
tained. If a colon or semicolon is required, it must stand 
after the last parenthetical mark ; if a comma, it must occupy 
the same position unless a parenthetical clause immediately 
precedes, in which case it must stand before the first mark of 
parenthesis. 

'* Matilda (such was the lady's name) smiled sweetly at this address." 
Here we have no eomma, beoanse none would be needed if the paren- 
thesis were left out ;-^" Matilda smiled sweetly at this address." 

" If a tree is known by its fmits (and who that beUeves Scripture 
ean doubt itf ), what must we think of these men? " Here the comma 
required after the hypothetical clause is inserted after the last mark of 
parenthesis. 

" Are you still, my friend, (I fear from the tone of your letter jov 
must be) troubled with these apprehensions?" Here the required 
comma is placed before the parenthesis because the parenthetical clause, 
myfriendy immediately precedes. 

§ 190. Rule IV. — An interrogation-point within paren* 
theses is often placed after an assertion or supposition, to throw 
doubt on it ; and an exclamation-point similarly enclosed is 
used to denote wonder, irony, or contempt ; as, " When I get 
the office (?), I shall spend my leisure time in reading." — 
^ This accurate scholar ( ! ), who went to Eton and graduated 
at Cambridge has actually made a dozen grammatical mistakes 
within the compass of one short paragraph." 



BRACKETS- 

§ 191. Brackets are used principally in quoted passages, 

189. What does Bole IIL say respecting the use of other marks when pcrentheees 
0B empl<7edf Where mnst a colon or senodoolon, if reqnbed, stand? When, a 
comma T Give the examples, and show why they are so pnnotoated. 

190. Bepeat Bole IT., relating to the enclosing of interrogation-pointB and exdlama- 
tlOD-pointn within parentheses. 
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to enolose words improperly omitted by the anthoi or intro* 
duced to correct a mistake. Sometimes, like parentheses, 
thdy enclose an observation, an explanatory word, or a crit- 
ical remark, that does not belong to the quotation. They are 
also employed in dictionaries and similar works to enolose the 
figured pronunciation of a word, the primitiye from which it is 
derived, or a reference to some other term. 

EXAKPLES. 

t. He might have been happy, and now [ he 1 is convinced of it. 

2. A variety of pleasing objects meet [meets J the eye. 

8. Mrs. Hemans was bom to be a great poet [She may have been 

bom to be a great poet ; but, if so, we cannot help thinking that sh« 

woefally missed her markl 
4. PEiiT-MAmuE [ pefte-ma'tr J n. A coxcomb. 

As regards the points to be used in connection with brackets, and 
the proper method of punctuating the matter contained within them, 
the same principles apply as those laid down for parentheses in 
§ 188, 189. 

When an independent sentence is enclosed, as in Example 8 given 
above, a period, an interrogation-point, or an exclamation-point must be 
used before the last bracket, according to the character of the sentence. 

EXERCISE. 
In the following sentences, supply the points required : — 

Under § 183, 185. Is it I must take the liberty of asking because no 
law touches the case that you thus violate justice — For I know that in 
me that is in my flesh dwelleth no good thing — He had not been there 
so I was informed by those who lived in the neighborhood since the year 
1840 — He Mr. Brown had never before found himself m so embarrass- 
ioff a position He was overcome and he begged the company would not 
thmk ne was exaggerating his feelings with this unexpected mark of 
esteem — I expected to find every thin|^ that great wealth for my friend 
is a man of property and taste for his taste is admitted to he unex- 
ceptionable could bestow — Here we took dinner though conscience will 
hardly allow me to dignify sour bread and musty eggs by so high- 
Boun^g a name 

Undeb 8 18& 187. I agree with the honorable gentlonan Mr Allen 
that it is pleasing to every generous mind to obey the dictates of sym- 
pathy but sir truth and justice impose on us higher obligations Length- 
ened applause and confusion in the galleries during which several sen- 

S 191. For what are biaokets naed? What nae ia made of them in dietloiMrtasI 
What pointB may be used In coxmectton with brackets ? How most the matter fhey 
sDokMe be puiotaated T When an independent sentence is enclosed, what point mart 
precede the last bradcet? 
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toncee were lost Mr Chainnan I cannot Yote for this resolution Cheers 
[ owe it not only to my country but to the rights of nuuT of which so 
much is said to preserve the wise and long-established policy of the 
former and to stand by the principle of non-interrention as a high moral 
defence and security for the latter The speaker took his seat amid loud 
applause 

SKNTDncL Gro in JSxU Sentinel 

BoLLA calle Alonzo Alonzo 

Enter AUmeo speaking <u he eomes in 

Alonzo How Is my hour elapsed Well I am ready 

Undis § 188. The honorable gentleman on the right Mr Boubleday 
of Louisiana has overlooked one important point — I wish and why 
should I deny it that this compliment had been paid to any one rather 
than mysdf — She had managed this matter so well oh she was the 
most artful of women that my Other's heart was gone before I suspected 




g 189. While we earnestly desire the appro! 
low-men and this desire the better feelings of our nature cannot fail to 
awaken we should shrink from gaining it by dishonorable means — 
Buch was the creed of the Stoics see Tenneman's Manual Vol II p 230 
and their principles were for the most part strictly carried out in life — 
The baron left to himself malice itself could not wish him a worse ad* 
viser resolved on a desperate course — Ck>uld he possibly have commit- 
ted this crime I am sure he could not which as all will acknowledge 
is at variance' with the whole tenor of his life 

Undek § 190. This would-be scholar once declared that the Hiad was 
the noblest poem in the Latin language — Her intellectual beauty is cer- 
tainly surpassed t>nly by her physicid charms — Entering into conversa- 
tion with his most Christian Majesty I was shocked to hear views ad- 
vanced which would almost have disgraced a heathen. 

Under g 191. A man had four sons and he divided his property be- 
tween among them — Be more anxious to acquire knowledge than 
about showing to show it — He has little more of the scholar besides than 
the name — Some alas too few for the well-being of society place their 
bliss in action some in ease — Elxtds Latin eludo v. t to escape — Ennui 
ong-we weariness dullness of spirit — Petbr-wobt n* A plant Bde 
Saint Pbtbe's Wobt 



• • • 



LESSON XXVIII. 

APOSTROPHE. — HYPHEN. QUOTATION-POINTS. 

Besides the grammatioal points, various other marks are em- 
ployed in written and printed matter ; the principal of these are 
ilie Apostrophe ('), the Hyphen (-), and Quotation-points (" ''). 

BMldM the granmuitloal pointi, wbst otk«r nurks sm empkyied f 
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THE APOSTROPHE. 

§ 192. The word apostrophe means a tmning from or 
away. The mark so called has the same form as the oommai 
mid di£fers from it only in being placed above the line. 

RULE I. OMISSION OP LETTERS. 

'§ 193. The apostrophe is used to denote the omission of a 
letter or letters ; as, ^tis, l-ll, o^er, tho\ 

The period and the daah are also employed., as we haTC already 
seen, for this purpose. The following distinction, however, is to be ob- 
served: — 

1. The period is employed mainly in abbreviations of titles, proper 
names, technical and tabular terms, and foreign words ; as, P, M. G,, 
for Post-master General; — Jos. K. Folk, for James Knox Polk; — 
2). V,, for Deo volente, God willing ; — 6w., for bushel, 

2. The dash is used when it is desired to allude to an object without 
making known what it is ; as, ^ In the year 18 — , the usually quiet 
village of L was thrown into a state of excitement," <&c. 

8. In most other cases, that is, when the object is merely to abbreviate 
Qonunon English words which do not fall under the above classes, or 
to contract two words into one, the apostrophe is employed. 

BULE II. — ^POSSESSIVE CASE. 

§ 194. The apostrophe is used to denote the possessiye 
case of nouns ; as, Indians treasures ; — kings* daughters. 

To form the possessive, case, singular nouns take '«; as, fanejf% 
flight ; — Thoma^s unbelief. Plural nouns ending in s take the apos- 
trophe alone ; as, the citieif gates : other plural nouns take *s; as, merCs 
wrroms. But if, by reason of a succession of s sounds, or from any other 
cause, euphony would be violated by the introduction of an 9, the apos> 
trophe alone is used in forming the possessive ; as, Mosei staff ;-^f or con- 
science sake ; — Feli^ speech, 

% 192. Wh&t does the word apostrophe mean ? How doea the mark ao ealled diflbr 
ftom the comma? 

$ 198L Bepeat Bole L, relatliig to the omission of letters. What other points are 
employed for this purpose ? In what case is the period used ? In what, the dash? lu 
what, the apostrophe ? 

1 194. For what other pnipose Is the apostrophe used, according to Bole IL T How 
do aingnlar nonns form their possessive ease? How, ploral nouns? When is the 
ItpoBlrophe alone used in forming the poesesdve ? 
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§ 195. OLfierve that this role applies only to nouns. The possessiye 
case of the personal pronouns, whether ending in « or not, must haye no 
apostrophe ; as, mine, her, hers, ours, yours, theirs. 

§ 196. The apostrophe followed by « is also dsod to form the plural 
of tiie names of letters, figures, and signs ; as, " Dot your t**. cross 
your fs, make your 6*« better, and insert two +'«•" 



THE HYPHEN. 

§ 197. The word hyphen is derived from two Greek words 
meaning under one ; and the mark so called is used to denote 
that the parts between which it stands belonpr to one and 
the same word. 

RULE I. — COMPOUND EPITHETS AND SUBSTANTIVES. 

§ 198. The hyphen must be placed between words that 
unite to form a single epithet, and also between the parts of a 
compound substantive when each receives the stress of the 
voice ; as, laughter -loving^ good-natured, ttaenty-one, never- 
Uhbe-forgotten, glass-house, self-conceit^ one^s-self, 

§ 199. Compound words, however, whose parts have so completely 
coalesced that they have but one accent, are written without the hy- 
phen ; as, wcUchman, lapdog, broadsword, himself, 

RULE II. DISTINCTION OF WORDS. 

§ 200. The hyphen is used to distinguish words of similar 
Bpelling, but different pronunciation and meaning ; also, to form 
one compound term of words which, if not thus united, would 
have a different signification. 

Thus re-creiUion means the act ofereaHng again; and, when the word 
£b so written, the first e is long, as in me. If we omit the hyphen, we 



% 195. What is said of the poas^asiye case of pronouns ? 
$ 196k How is the ploral of the names of letters, flgures, and signs, formed ? 
1 197. What is the meaning of the word hyphen t What does 11 1 mark so called 
denote? 

f 198. Bepeat Bnle I., relating to compound epithets and Bubstnntiye& 

f 199. What compounds are written without Uie hyphen ? 

9 900. For what other purposes is the hyphen used^ftocordlnK to Sulo II. ? lUustarala 
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have fwreo^ion,— quite a different word, equivalent to rdaxoHon, 
ment ; and we must giye the first vowel the sound of e in met 

The words tnonk^a-hood and do^^-^ar will serve as examples of the 
second case mentioned in the rule. Leave out the hyphen, and we no 
longer have the £Euniliar plant known as numH^hoodj but a manJi^a hood, 
that is the head-covering of a monk. Dc^t-^ar means the comer of a 
leaf turned or twisted over ; but remove the connecting mark, fmd we 
have the ear of a dog. 

§ 201. The hyphen may also be used instead of the dieresis, to denote 
that two adjacent vowels do not unite to form a diphthong, «rhen these 
vowels respectively terminate a prefix and conmience the radical with 
which it is joined ; as, pre-^xUtent, co-operate. 

BULE III. BETWEEN SYLLABLES. 

§ 202. When, from want of space, a portion of a word has 
to be carried to a new line, the division must be made after 
a complete syllable, and the hyphen is used at the end of the 
line, to connect the separated parts ; as, ' Vir- 

tue cannot be bought." 

§ 208. With regard to Stllabioation, or the division of words into 
syllables, it is proper to remark that two systems prevail The English 
method divides on tin vowels, that is, without reference to pronun- 
ciation, throws consonants as much as possible into the beginning of 
syllables ; as, me-lcn, wirdow, di4i-gerUf orstro-fUHny. This method, as 
Webster justly remarks, contradicts the very definition of a syllable. 
" A syllable in pronunciation ", says this author, '* is an indivieible thing ; 
and, strange as it may appear, what is indivirible in utterance is divided 
in writing ; when the very purpose of dividing words into syllables in 
writing, is to lead the learner to a just pronunciation.'* Some English 
writers, however, and among them Lowth, advocate the method gener- 
ally adopted in this country, of making such divisions as most nearly 
exhibit the true pronunciation. According to this system, the examples 



the iint esse with the word reorecMon. Bliutrafce the second with the words monks' 
hood and doo^e-ear, 

SStOL For what pnxpose la the hyphen, like the dtorerifl, somettmes naed? In 
D^t ease? 

§ 202. Repeat Bnle IIL, relating to the nse of the hyphen at the end of a line. 

$208. What is syllabieation T How many systems prevail T Deeerihe the Eng- 
lish system. What does Wehster say of it? Describe the system pursued in tills 
ooontry. 
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given above woidd be divided thus : mel-on, wid^oWy dU-i-genty as-tronro- 
my, A few rules covering most cases may be of service. 

Rule I. — Join consonants to the vowels whose sounds they modify ; 
aj9, ep-i-dem-icy an-i-mos-i-ti/. 

Rule II, — ^Let prefixes and suffixes form distinct syllables when thia 
can be done without the pronunciation's being misrepresented : as, re- 
prints oiU-ruH ; re-ject-edy not re-jec-ted; form-er, not foT-moT^ when th« 
meaning is one that forms. 

Rule EX — In the case of compounds, syllabic divisions should fall 
between the simple words that compose them ; as, h4>rse-many more-over, 
gentle-^woman. 

Rule IY. — ^The terminations cialy ticUy siotiy tion, ciouSy tiotUy and 
others that are pronounced as one syllable, must not be divided. 

§ 204. After the numerous instances in which it has just been so em- 
ployed, it is hardly necessary to add that the hyphen is used by lexicog- 
raphers and others, not only at the end of a line, but wherever they 
desire to show the syllables of which a word is composed. 



QUOTATION-POINTS. 

§ 205. Quotation-points, called in French and sometimes 
in English, from the name of the person who first used them, 
GuiLLEMETS, cousist of two inverted commas and two apostro- 
phes [" "]. They are used to enclose words quoted from an 
author or speaker, or represented in narratives as employed 
in dialogue ; as, ^^ By doing nothing," says an old writer, 
" men learn to do evil." — " Quick I quick I or I perish," 
shrieked the exhausted hunter. -"One moment longer ! The 
rope has eome ! " shouted a hundred voices from the top of the 
crag. 

When the substance merely is given, and not the exact words, quo* 
tfttion-points are unnecessary ; as, Diogenes used to say that other dogs 



In diTiding into syllables, with what must consonants be Joined ? What Is said 
r.Oont prefixes and suffixes^ fonning distinct syllables? How are compoonds divided 9 
What terminations most not be divided ? 

S 2(ML What use is made of the hyphen by lexicographers ? 

$ 206. What are quotation-points called in French ? Why are they so called 7 Of 
what do they consist ? What are they used to enclose ? When the BubBtaace merely 

7 
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^ their enemies, but that he bit his friends that he might save them 
Had the exact words used by the philosopher been giyen, qnotatioiii- 
points would have been required. Thus : Diogenes used to say, 
" Other dogs bite their enemies ; but I bite my friends, that I may save 
them." 

In the case of passages cited in a foreign language, titles of books, 
names of newspapers, <fec., some writers prefer italics to quotation-points ; 
lis, "Virgirs Labor omnia vincit has passed into a proverb." — "The 
Athenoeum has a well written review of Pearson's History of the Puri- 
lans," 

g 206. Matter within quotation-points is to be punctuated 
just as if it stood in any other position. If at the close of a 
quoted passage any grammatical point is required, it may be 
placed before the two apostrophes if it is applicable to the ex- 
tract alone, but after them if it belongs to the sentence or 
member as a whole; as, He anstaered briefly , ^^Amr-I a 
knave that you should suspect me of this ? " — Are our lots 
indeed cast in " the brazen age'*'* ? 

§ 207. Single Points [* 'J are used to enclose a quotation 
within a passage which is itself quoted ; as, ^' The great rule/' 
says Lavater, " of moral conduct, or ' ethics ', as it is styled 
by philosophers^ is to make the best use of one's time." 

If within a passage thus enclosed between single quotation-points, 
there is occasion to introduce another extract, double points are used 
for the sake of distinction ; as, " King Louis asked Joinville, ' Would 
you rather be a leper, or commit what the church calls ''a deadly 
rin"f" 

§ 208. When an extract consists of several successive para- 
graphs, inverted commas must stand at the commencement of 
each, but the apostrophes ' are not used till the quotation 
ends; as, 



Ib given, are qnotatlon-polntB neoesBary? For whst do boxda wtlteTs prefer Itslies to 
qaotation-points? 

{ 20d. How is matter within qnotation-pointB pnnctnated ? If a grammatical point 
is leqnlred at the uoae of a passage, how must it be placed as regards the two apos- 
trophes ? 

% 207. What are single qaotation-points used to enclose 7 If within a passage thtis 
enclosed another extract ia introduced, how mnst it be denoted 7 

§ 208. How are the inverted conmtas and apottrophea used in an extract cooaistiDg 
nf several paragraphs ? 
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" So man can be happy, if self is ihe sole object of hia tboughtB and 
wishes. 

" ^o man can be happy, if conscience tells him that he has left a sin- 
gle duty unperfonned. 

" No man -ean be happy who is destitute of good principles and gen- 
erous feelings." 



• •• 



LESSON XXIX. 

EXB&OISE ON TH£ APOSTROPHE, THE HYPHEN, AND QUOTATION 

POINTS. 

In the following sentences, supply the omitted points and 
marks : — 

XJndsb § 198. He whos yirtuons and pions in this life wiU be happy 
i the next — Tis one who 11 neer forget yon — Tho the heayens and tne 
earth pass away truth shall live forever — Oer hill through vale mid 
snow een tho gainst his own will he steadily pursues his way — 111 take 
a milder medcine than revenge for Ive lovd her as few have lovd 

Under § 194, 196. Swans down ; — a ladys fan ; — ladies dresses ; — 
childrens hats ; — Misses shoes ;— eagles wings ; — All Saints Church. — 
Peters wifes mother lay sick of a fever — Much depends on this princi- 
ples being understood and these rules being strictly observed — Racines 
and Comeilles tragedies hold the same rank in French literature as 
Shakspeares enjoy m English — " Mens virtues " says a splenetic writer 
" like angels visits are few and fSar between " — Tnis volume of Grays 

goems is neither his hers yours nor theirs it is either mine or my 
rothers — A few moments conversation convinced me of my friends sin- 
cerity — Xerxes soldiers ; — for goodness sake ; — Croesus son ; — ^Mussbus 
songs ; — Hercules sword 

Under § 196. Make your/< better give your gs the same slant and 
let your — < be of the same length — A supply of ea h» g» .< and ;< 
must be procured from the found^ — Three 5« ^ five 8< 

Under § 198. At twenty one my sister in law was a laughter loving 
bright eyed pure hearted smgle minded girl — The market women are 
bringmg in an abundance of water melons musk melons and a new 
variety of apple called seek no furthers — My fellow traveller had a 
dare devil look that made me regard his double barrelled pistols with 
some apprehension and wish myself safe back in my old farm house — 
Such bottle of small beer comparisons ought to be avoided — The ladies 
hats the present season give their faces a bewitching kiss me if you dare 
expression 

Under § 199. These boatmen are allowed to sleep in the daytime — 
8he makes a good housewife — Gunpowder for sale^ 
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Undeb § 200, 201. The stolen articles were restored — The goods 
were taken from one warehouse and restored in another — Ripe fi*iiiti 
recreate the nostrils with their aromatic scent — Instead of remforcing 
it was found necessary to recreate the army — To reform public abuses 
is one of the aims of every true patriot — The troops were reformed into 
a hollow square — My health is reestablished — Articles are sometimes 
reexported — These two bodies were thus reunited — What mortal 
knows his preezistent state — We have been gathering wolfs bane and 
bears foot 

Undzb §208 {Divide the following wordM into ayllahlea by means of hy- 
phens :) Helen, never, every, abomination, apostolical, trinitarian, her- 
etic, ejecting, reflected, lioness, poetaster, preexistent, transacted, ob- 
vious, neveraieless, notwithstandmg, official, courageous, officious, pala- 
tial, paleaceous, occasion, termination, adhesion, meandered, anathemati- 
zing. 

IJndxb § 205. All things rare and brilliant says Gtoldsmith in his 
History of Man and Quadnipeds will ever continue to be fashionable 
while men derive greater advantage from opulence than virtue — After 
Phocion was condemned to death one of his friends asked him if he had 
any message to leave his son Tell him said the magnanimous patriot to 
serve his country as faithfully as I have done and to forget that she re- 
warded my services with an unjust death — Every day thousands are 
going to that bourne from which no traveller returns — This morning's 
courier contains a full description of the Great Eastern the largest 
vessel in the world — The British Critic has an able article on Boxmers 
Inquiry into the Origin of Language and a lengthy review of the same 
authors Hints on the Subject of Reform 

IJndkb § 206. Then said he Lo I come — The prose of Tasso is placed 
by Gomiani almost on a level with his poetry for oeauty of diction We 
find in it he says dimity of rhythm and elegance purity without affec- 
tation and perspicmty without vulgarity — We naturally adc How can 
these things be — Can any one help admiring the great genius of him 
whom all Europe designates as the man of destiny — We can only weep 
and cry with the poet Alas poor Yorick 

Umdeb § 207, 208. " Hallam justly remarks There is more of the 
conventional tone of amorous song than of real emotion in Surreys 
poetry The 

Easy sighs such as men draw in love 

are not like the deep sorrows of Petrarch or the fiery transports of the 
Castilians" — "The tale made every ear which heard it tingle and 
every heart thrill with horror It was in the language of Ossian the 
song of death " 

" The history of the present king of Great Britain is a history of 
repeated injuries and usurpations all having in direct object the estab- 
lisnment of an absolute tyranny over these States To prove this let 
facts be submitted to a candid world 

He has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome and necessary 
for the public good 

He has dissolved Representative Houses repeatedly for opposing with 
manly firmness his invasions on the rights of the people 
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He has made judges dependent on his will alone for tho tenure of 
their offices and the amount and payment of their salaries 

He has erected a multitude of new offices and sent hither swanns of 
officers to harass our people and eat out their snhstanoe '/ — ' 



-•^^ 



LESSON XXX 

OTmiE MARKS USED IN WEITINO AND PBINTINO. 

§ 2Wr fe&V'ke ' mlrt^-'^S^ %^^ri!6iK "iik^ "are 
others occasionally used for different purposes, aa follows : — 

I. Accents, or marks placed over vowels to indicate their 
pronunciation. They are three in number : — 

1. The AooTB AoGSNT [ ' ] is placed oyer the vowel e in some words from 
the French language, to indicate that it is not silent, but has the 
sound of a in cane; as, eomd^^ balparS, 

It is used by elocutionists to denote the rising inflection , as, " Are 
theyA«r<j/" 

Placed after a syllable, it shows that the accent or stress of the 
▼oice falls thereon ; as, element, philos'opher, 

2. The Gbayb Aoodit [ ^ ] is sometimes placed over the vowel e in poetry, 
to denote that it must not be suppressed in pronunciation ; as, 

**Tbe brudsid sea-weed wastes aw»y ; 
lU atoma on the breezes ride." 

By elocutionists it is used in contradistinction to the acute, to 
denote the falling inflection ; as, " They are hkre/* 

& The CmouHFLBX Aogent [ ^ ] is placed by lexicographers over certain 
vowels, to indicate a peculiar sound ; as, hall, matinej bdUL 

Writers on oratory use it to denote a wave, or combination of the 
rising and the falling inflection in the pronunciation of the same 
syllable ; as, " It is not he ; it is shS,^ 

{809. What are acoeatsf How many are there? What are ihej called? Over 
what vowel is the acnte accent sometimes placed f In words derived from what Ian* 
gnago? So placed, what does it indicate? For what is it nsed Ij eloeatlonislsf 
Placed after a syllable, what does it show ? Oyer what vowel is the grave accent 
sometimes placed in poetry ? For what purpose ? How do elocutionists nse it? For 
wliat is the olrcnmflex accent nsed by lexicographers ? For whal^ by elociitlonistB f 
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II. Quantity- Marks. These are two is number : — 

1. The Maobon [ ' ] , placed over a vowel to denote jts long sound ; ae, 
faie, mite, nOte, Hili6gab6h/LS, 

2. The Bbjevb [ '' ] , placed over a vowel to denote its short sound ; as, 
f&t, mM, ndt, HekogdbaliU. 

III. Emfiusis-Marks, used generally at the beginning of 
paragraphs, to attract the special attention of the reader 
They are found in newspapers, oards, hand-bills, &o., but rare- 
ly in books. They are, 

1. The Indkz, or Hand [ pST ] . 

2. The AsTEBiSM [ |^*« ] . 

IV. Division- Marks, which denote the commencement of 
a new branch of the subject. The marks generally used for 
this purpose are, 

1. The Pasagbaph ( ^ ] , rarely found in modem books, but conunon in 
the Bible and other old publications. The beginning of a new sub- 
ject is now indicated simply by a break ; that is, by commencing on 
a new Une, a little to the right The word paragraph is derived firom 
the Greek ; and literally means a marginal note, tomething written 
near or alongtide, 

2. The SsonoN [ § ] , the mark for which seems to be a combination of 
two 8*8, standing for eignwn 8ectiani8, the sign of the 8ection. This 
mark is placed before subdivisions of books in connection with num- 
bers, to facilitate reference ; it is so used throughout this volume. 

y. Beference-Marks, used to connect a word or words 
in the text with remarks in the margin, or at the bottom, of 
the page on which they occur. Their names are given below, 
in the order in which, by the common consent of printers, 
tliey are introduced. 



How many qnantity-markB are there? What are fhej called? What doee the 
macron denote ? What, the breve ? 

Where do empha0l»-markB generally stand ? For what are fliey naed ? Name and 
deacrlbe them. 

What do dlvision-markB denote? Name them. Where Is the paragraph found* 
b it naed In modern publications ? How is the beginning of a new sutdeot now indl- 
Mtad? From what langoage is the word paragraph derived ? What does it mean f 
WtQxn what is the section formed ? How is this mark used f 

For what are referenoe-marks employed? Give tiieir namea In the order In 
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4^ The Sboeion 

5. Paballels 

6. The Paragraph 



• • * • ' 8 

• • * * * I 

m . , , . Ti 



1. The AflXEBiBK * 

2. The Obelisk, or Dagger . . ^ 
8. The Double Dagger , . , X 

When more than six reference-marks are required, some printers 
double and treble those just eniuierated. The better way, however, is 
to use small figures or letters, technically called superiors. 



VI. Marks op Ellipsis, [ r], [ ], or [* * * *], 

are used to show that letters are omitted from a word, words 
6rom a sentence, sentences from a paragraph, or entire para- 
graphs and chapters from ^ work ; as, 

1. " The k — g, (k..g, or k**g) promenades the city at night in dis- 
guise." 

2. " If an Artist love his Art for its own sake, he will delight in excel- 
lence wherever he meets it, as weU m the work of uiother as in his 
own. ***** ifor is this genuine love compatible with a craving 
for distinction." 

In Example I, k^-g, Jc.g^ or k**g, j& used for king. It will be 
observed that, when periods or stars are thus introduced into words, 
there must be one for each letter omitted. When they are used, as in 
Ex. 2, to denote the omission of one or more sentences, any number may 
be employed ; but too many mar the beauty of a printed page. 

VII. The Brace [/-%-^^^] is used to connect several 
terms or expressions with one to which all have a common re- 
lation ; as, 

Bagatelle, ) ( trifle ; 

Cortege, > may be translated < escort ; 
Ennui, ) ( weaiinesa 

The brace is, also, sometimes employed to connect a triplet, or three 
lines of poetry rhyming together, when introduced into a poem, most of 
whose lines rhyme in pairs or couplets ; as, 

\ 

VIII. The Dleresis (••), placed over either (generally the 



So slowly, by degrees, unwilling fknie 
Did matchless Eleonora's &te proclaim, 
TiU pablio as the loss the news became. 



which they are used by printers? When more than sis are required, what is it best 
(jD employ? 

Describe the different marks of ellipsis. For what are they used ? When periods 
or stars are used to denote the omission of letters, how many must there be ? When 
Aey denote the omission of a sentence, how many must there be ? 

For what is the brace used ? For what is it sometimes employed in poetry ? 
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latter) of two contiguous yowels, shows that they do not form 
a diphthong, but must be pronounced separately ; as, zoology^ 
aeronaut^ phaeton. The word is of Greek origin, and signi- 
fies a division. 

IX. The Cedtlla is a mark sometimes placed under the 
letter c (g) standing before a and o, to show that, contrary to 
analogy, it has the sound of s. This mark seldom occurs ex- 
cept in certain French words not yet fully naturalized in Eng- 
lish ; as, fagade, gargon, 

X. The Double Comma („) is used to denote that a word 
is to be supplied from a line above in the space immediately 
beneath it. Names of persons, however, are generally repeat- 
ed; as, 

Harvey Johnson, jr., Steubenville, Ohio. 
Jacob J. Johnboa, jr., „ „ 

Sometimes inverted commas (") are preferred for this purpose. 

XI. Leaders ( ) are dots placed at short intervals, to 

carry the eye from words at the commencement of a line to 
matter at its end with which they are connected. It is chiefly 
in tables of contents and indexes of books that leaders are re- 
quired. Thus : — 

Media of Communication page 13. 

Spoken Language „ 17. 

Written „ „ 20. 

XII. The Caret (^), used only in manuscript, shows where 
interlined words are to be introduced ; as, " No man is ex- 
empted from *i* ills of life." The name of this mark is a Lat- 
in word, meaniag it is warding. 



Wbero is the diseresis placed ? What does it show ?^ From what langaago is the 
word derived, and what does it signify ? 

Under what letter is the cedilla placed ? Before what vowels 7 In what words ? 

Where and for what is the double comma employed ? What other mark is preferred 
t^ some for this purpose ? 

What aro leaders ? Where, principally, are they required ? 

Where i£ the caret used ? What does it show ? What is the origin, and what thti 
meaning, of the word ? 
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XIII. There are, also, certain characters which may with 

propriety be here enumerated. 

In Prices Current, Book-keepings, <fec, we meet with ^ for per^ a 
Htchy and @, <xt, to. In almanacs, treatises on Astronomy, and the like, 
the following marks constantly occur : — 



$ . 


. . Mercury. 


9 


. . Ceres. 


O 


. . New Moon. 


? . 


. . Veiiuft. 


$ . 


. . . Pallas. 


]^ . 


. . First Quarter. 


e . 


. . Eart.h. 


n . 


. . Jupiter. 


• . 


. Full Moon. 


5 . 


. . Mars. 


^ . 


. . . Saturn. 


( • 


. Last Quarter. 


t . 


. . Vesta. 


M . 


. . Uranus. 


6 . 


, . Conjunction. 


. 


. . Juno. 


o» 


. Sun. 


8 , 


. . Opposition. 



TECHNICAL TERMS PERTAINING TO BOOKS. 

§ 210. Names of Books. — A book is said to be in folio, or 
as abbreviated fbl., when the sheets of which it is composed 
are folded once, each making two leaves, or four pages. The. 
size of a folio volume, and indeed of all the others enumerated 
below, depends on that of the sheet ; but, with the same sheet, 
a book of folio form is twice as large as one in quarto, and 
four times the size of an octavo, as will be presently seen. 
Formerly, almost all books were printed in folio; but the 
weight of such volumes, and the difficulty of handling them, 
rendering them decidedly objectionable, they have gradually 
gone out of fashion ; and now no book is published in folio, 
unless a large page is required for exhibiting illustrations, or 
some similar purpose. 

A quarto, or 4to volume is one whose sheet£L are folded into 
four leaves or eight pages. An octavo, or 8vo, consists of sheets 
divided into eight leaves or sixteen pages each ; and so a duo- 
decimo, or 12mo, a 16mo, 18mo, 24mo, 32mo, 48mo, and 64mo, 
denote volumes composed respectively of sheets folded into 
twelve, sixteen, eighteen, twenty-four, thirty-two, forty-eight, 
and sixty-four leaves. 



What does fhe character ^ denote ? Wha^ the character ® f Leanx the aatrono- 
luical marka. 

§ 210. When is a book said to b^ in folio ? On what does the size of a folio yolmne 
depend ? Were folio volomes formerly more or leas in vogne than at present ? Why 
have they gone oat of fashion? What is meant by a quarto yolnme? an octayot a 
l2mo ? a 16mo ? a 24mo? a 82mo ? a 48moX a 64mo ? 

7* 
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§ 21 1. Kinds of Type. — There are different sizes of tjpe 
of which the following are most used : — 

English, abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz, 

Pica^ abcdefghij klinnopqrstuv wxy z. 

Small Pica, abcde%hijkkiinopqrstuvwxyz. 
Long Primer J abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

Bourgeois^ abcdefghij klmnopqrstuywxyz. 

Brevier, abcde^hijklmnopqrstuYWzyz. 

Miniony abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

NonpareU^ abcdefghyklmnopqrstnvwzyas. 

AgaUf abcdefglujklmDopqrstuvwxyz. 

Pearl, abedefgh^klnmopqratnTwxys. 

Diamomd, alKidii ^ ih l Jklnatt pqHita T w ij i. 

Patting matter in type is technically called compoHng, or setting up, 
llie amount of matter composed is estimated in ems, or spaces of the 
length of the letter m . which differ, of course, according to the size of the 
type employed. 

By Leads are meant thin plates of type-metal, with which the lines 
are sometimes separated. When these plates are employed, the mattef 
is said to be leaded ; when not, solid.. 

§ 212. Italics, so called from their haying been first used 
by Italian printers, are letters inclined to the right, like those 
in which this clause is printed ; and are indicated in manu- 
script by a line drawn under the words to be italicized. They 
are used for emphatic, important, and contrasted terms ; for 
words and sentences introduced to illustrate rules ; for names 
of newspapers, vessels, &c. ; and for words and quotations 
from foreign languages. 

As no more definite rule for their use can be given, the composer 
must exercise his judgment in deciding when they may with propriety 
be employed. It is necessary only to caution him against using them 
too freely. Like every thing else, when made £amiliar, they lose their 
effect ; and, besides offending the eye, tend rather to perplex the reader 
than to aid him in determining what is really emphatic. 

In the English Bible, italics are not used for emphatic words ; but 

S 811. Mention the dlflferent sizes of type, in order. What is meant by oomposlDft 
or setting np, type ? How is the amount of compos^ matter estimated ? What is an 
an r What are leads ? What is meant by leaded matter ? What, by solid ? 

% 212. Describe italics. Why are they so called ? How are they indicated in manu- 
Mrlpt ? For what are they used ? What is the afbct of employing them too freely f 
In the Bible, what do italics denote 1 
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for such as are wanting in the original Hebrew or Greec, and were in- 
troduced by the translators to complete or explain the meaning. 

§213. Running Titles, or Head-lines, consist of a word 
or words placed at the top of a page to show the subject of 
which it treats. They are usually printed in capitals or smaU 
capitals. Such headings, when placed over chapters and para- 
graphs, are known as Oaftions and Sub-heads ; and as Side- 
heads, when commencing the first line of the paragraph to 
which they refer. 

§ 214. The first page of a book contains the title, and is 
therefore styled the Title-page. A plate facing it is known 
as the Frontispiece. A small ornamental engraving some- 
times found on the title-page, and often at the commencement 
of chapters, is called a Vignette. This term means a little 
vine ; and the engraving in question was so designated from 
the fact that originally a vine, or a wreath of vine-leaves, 
was the favorite form for such ornaments. 

In old books,- printers were in the habit of placing 
under the last line of each page the word with wkich the fol- 
lowing page was to commence, either as a guide in the arrange- 
ment of the pages, or to prevent hesitation on the part of the 
reader while turning from one to another. These are called 
catch- words; they are now no longer used. 



• ♦• 



LESSON XXXI. 

GKAMMATICAL INACCURACIES. 

§ 215. Whatever merits of style or thought an author may 
possess, or whatever applause he may temporarily receive, he 
cannot expect permanently to hold an honorable position in 

$218. Of what do ranning titloB, or head-lines, ooiudst? How are they osaally 
printed? When placed over chapters and paragraphs, what are such headings called T 
What is meant hy side-heads ? 

% 214. What is meant hy the title-page of a hook ? What, by the frontlspieoe ? 
What is a vignette ? What is the meaning of this term, and why was tho engraving 
in question so called f 

In old books, what was placed at the bottom of each page ? Woat were theso 
wrdscalledt 
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literature, unless he is thoroughly acquainted with the ruias 
of grammar, and observes them in composition. Without a 
preparatory knowledge of this art, but little benefit can be de- 
rived from exercises in rhetoric. Before entering on the lat- 
ter study, therefore, it is expected that the student will not 
only have made himself familiar with the principles of language 
in general, but will also have devoted particular attention to the 
grammar of his own tongue : it is presupposed that he is well 
versed in its etymology ; that he can analyze or parse its sen- 
tences ; and that he has intelligently applied its rules in the 
correction of false syntax. Yet, even after such preparation, 
when he comes to the construction of original sentences, he 
wiL mevitably find that in guarding against the violation of 
one principle he often overlooks another ; and that, notwith 
standing his utmost care, he is occasionally betrayed into in- 
accuracies, and even solecisms. If this is the case with one 
who is conversant with grammar (and that it is, the pages of 
many well-educated writers conclusively show), how liable to 
error must those be whose acquaintance with the art is imper- 
fect or superficial ! While the latter are advised to pursue a 
complete course of syntax with the aid of some standard text- 
book, the author has deemed it proper to insert here for their 
benefit, as well as that of all whose memory may need refresh- 
ing pn these essential points, a few rules covering those cases 
in which he has found that beginners are most liable to err. 

§ 216. When two or more adjectives belong to a noun with which 
there is occasion to use the article also, the latter is placed before the 
first adjective alone if reference is made to a single object, but before 
each if several objects are referred to. Thus: " A white and red flag" 
signifies one flag, partly red and partly white ; " a white and a red flag* 
means two flags, one red and the other white. Do not, therefore, omit 
the article before the last adjective, unless it is clear that but one thing 
is intended. 

§ 217. The possessive case and the word that governs it must not b« 

S 215. What is essential to an honorable position in literature ? What Is <axiH«cted of 
Uie student before he enters on the study of rhetoric ? 

{ 216. State the principle relating to the use of the article before a A«aa «rlth whiob 
leyeral adjectives are connected. (Giye examples in each case.) 
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separated by an intervening clause ; thus, " The knave thereupon com* 
mienced rifling his friend's, as he facetiously called him, pocket,** must 
be changed to " The knave thereupon commenced rifling the pocket of 
his friend, as he facetiously called him.*' 

§ 218. In addressing the same person, do not, in the progress of a sen- 
teuce, use pronouns of different number ; but preserve either the singular 
or the plural throughout. Thus, it is wrong to say, " I owe thee a heavy 
debt of gratitude, and will you not allow me to repay it ? '* We should 
have either *' I owe you a heavy debt,*' or, " and toilt thou not,** <fec. 

§ 219. Mach is singular ; and a pronoun or verb agreeing with H 
mufit also be singular ; as, " Let them depend each on his own exer- 
tions,** not their own. 

So, several nouns preceded respectively by each, every, oi no, whether 
connected by and or not, require a singular verb and pronoun ; as. 
** Every lancer and every rifleman was at his post.** 

§ 220. RecoUcct that, under all circumstances, a verb must agree with 
its subject in person and number. When a plural substantive is intro- 
duced between a singular subject and its verb, be careiful not to put the 
verb in the plural " Too great a variety of studies perplex and weaken 
the judgment.** Variety, the subject, being in the singular, perplex and 
wealcen should be perplexes and weakens, 

§ 221. When in two connected clauses the leading verb is in the pres- 
ent or the future tense, the dependent one must not be in the past. 
Thus, in the sentence, " Ye will not come unto me that ye might have 
life,** might is wrong, because it is connected in the past tense with the 
leading verb wiU come, which is future. Might have should be changed 
to nuky have, which is present.. 

On the other hand, if the leading verb is in the past tense, the de- 
pendent v«rb must be past also. Thus, in the example last given, if will 
come were changed to wotild come, might have would be correct ; as, "Ye 
wotUd not come unto me that ye might have life.** 

§ 222. Two verbs connected by a conjunction without separate 



§ 217. State the principle that relates to the poeition of the poflsessive case and the 
word, that governs it 

S 218. What is to be observed respectlcg the use of pronouns in the progress of a 
sentence ? 

S 219. What number is each f What number mnsfc a pronoun or verb agreeing wltli 
it be ? Stat% the other rule laid down in this sectl<m. 

§ 220. Give the rule for the agreement of the verb ? What common error must be 
av(dded ? 

S 221. What is the rule for the tenses of the leading and the dependent verb in ooa* 
nected clauses ? 
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nominatives, must be in the same mood. This role is violated in the fot 
lowing sentence ; would go being in the potential mood, and suffered in 
the indicaliye : " The Pharisees would neither go into the kingdom of 
Heaven themselves, nor suffered others to enter.** Either a new nomina- 
tive must be introduced for suffered to agree with, or one of the verbs 
must be altered to the same mood as the other. The sentence is best 
corrected by changing the second verb. " The Pharisees would neithei 
go into the kingdom of Heaven themselves, nor suffer others to enter." 

§ 228. The transitive verbs lay^ raise, and set, must not be confounded 
with the intransitive, lie, rise, and siL This common error must be care- 
fully avoided. • C!ompare these verbs, as conjugated below. 

Tranbhive. Imibaneotivx. 

lay, lain. 



Lay, 

Raise, 

Set, 



laid, 


laid. 


lie. 


raised, 


raised. 


Rise, 


set. 


set 


Sit, 



rose, risen, 

sat, sat 



We lay a thing down, raise it up, and set it in its. place. We lie abed 
when we are sick, but rise as soon as we are able to sit up. 

§ 224. When several auxiliaries belonging to different tenses are used 
with the same participle or verbal form, care must be taken to have 
them coBsistent " I can make as much money as he has.** As he has 
what ? Evidently has make, which would be bad grammar. The sen- 
tence should read, " I can make as much money as he has made,** 

§ 226. Whom, and not who, must be used as the object of a verb. 
'* He is a man whom I honor next to the king himself ;*' not who, for tha- 
verb honor governs the relative in the objective case, although the lat- 
ter stands before it 

§ 226. A preposition must not be introduced after a transitive verb, 
tc govern a substantive which is really the object of the latter. " Covet 
earnestly for the best gifts ;*' cooet being a transitive verb, /or should be 
omitted. 

g 22Y. Never use to, the sign of the infinitive, for the infinitive itself; 
as in the sentence, " I have not seen him, and I am not likely to.^ It should 
be, " I am not likely to see him." 



% 222. What is said of tho mood of two verbs conneotod by a oo^jnnction f Hov 
may sentences in which this rale is violated be corrected ? 

§ 228. What verbs mnst not be confounded ? Goijagate the transitive verba lay^ 
raise, sek Conjugate tho intransitivea lie, rise, sit, 

% 224. Give the role relating to auxiliaries. 

S 22fi. What is the objective of the relative who, and when must it be usedt 

$ 22ft. What part of speech must not be introduced to govern the ol|ject of a tran- 
eltlveverb? 

1 327. What must not 5e used for the infinitive ? 
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§ 228. Appropriate prepositioiis must follow certain words. In the 
following sentence, to should be changed to fronif after the adjectiye 
d^erent, ** This account is very different to what I told yon.'^ 

As this rule is constantly violated, a list of a few common adjeotiyes 
and verbs is here presented, together with the prepositions properly 
used in connection with them. 



Abhorrence of. 

Accompanied toith an inanimate ob- 
ject ; by any thing that has life. 

Accuse of. 

Acquaint with. 

Adapted to. 

Agree toith a person ; to a proposi- 
sition from another ; upon a tning 
among ourselyes. 

Analogy between (when two objects 
follow the preposition) ; to^ with 
(when one of the substantiy^B pre- 
cedes the verb). 

Arrive aty in. 

Attended with an inanimate object ; 
by anything that has lif^ 

Averse to^from. 

Capacity ^/w. 

Charge on a person ; with a thing. 

Compare with (in respect of qu£ji- 
ty) ; to (for the sake of illustra- 

. tion). 



Congenial to, - 

Conversant wfAh men; with or in 
things: ahovi and amo^ are 
sometimes used. 

Copy aft&r a person ; from a thing. 

Correspond tw/A. * 

Die of a disease ; by an instrument 
or violence. 

Disappointed of what we fail to ob- 
tain; in what does not answer 
our expectations, when obtained. 

Entrance inlo. 

Expert iUy aJt, 

Followed by. 

Militate against. 

Profit by. 

Reconcile (in friendship) to; (to 
make consistent) with. 

Reduce (subdue) under; (in other 
cases) to. 



Between is applicable to two objects only ; amongt to three or more. 
'' A father divided a portion of his property between his two sons ; the 
rest he distributed among the poor.** 

In must not be used for into, after verbs denoting entrance. " ' Come 
into (not in) my parlor,' said the spider to the fly." 

§ 229. It is inel^ant to connect a transitive verb and a preposition, 
or two different prepositions, with the same object ; as, " We confide in 
and respect the good ; '* — ** I called on, and had a conversation with, 
him." It is better, in such cases, either to supply an object for each of 
the governing words, or to omit one of the latter if it can be done with- 
out injury to the sense : thus, " We confide in the good, and respect 
them ; " — " I called, and had a conversation with him." 



828. By whatmoBt certain woids be followed? To how many otsfeots la 
between applicable t To how many, among t By what must vcirbs denoting entranoQ 
bo followed ? 

1 229. What mnsi not be connected with the same object ! 
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LESSON XXXII. 



EXERCISE IN FALSE S Y N T A J( . 

OoR&EGT the grammatical errors in the following seib 

tenoes : — 

Under § 216. Between the old and new mansion is a fine grove of 
trees. — A gold and silver medal were presented to the inventor. — The 
educated and unedncated man are very different personages. — ^A white, 
red, and bine fiag, was displayed froni the castle. — ^A white, red, ' and 
blue flag, were displayed from the castle. — This veil of flesh parts the 
visible and invisible world.— The past and present we know, but who 
can guess the future ff — Sing the first and second stanza. — ^A red and 
white rose is a great rarity. — ^Here are a red and white rose, growii^ 
together on the same bush. 

I3nd£b § 217. This politician's (for statesman we can hardly call him) 
dishonorable course has alienated most of his friends. — ^Richard the 
lion-hearted's, as he is styled in history, glorious career, made him the 
idol of his subjects. — She began to extol the farmer^s, as ^e called him, 
excellent understanding. — Critics find fault with the poets' of the Mid- 
dle Ages numerous metrical inaccuracies. 

Under § 218. Thou hast protected us, and shall we not honor you ? — 
To thee I owe many favors, and you may therefore rely on my executing 
thy conunand. — ^Tis thine to command, mine to obey ; let me, there* 
fore, know your pleasure. 

Undeb § 219. The king of Israel and the king of Judah sat each on 
their throne. — ^Let each esteem other, better than themselves. — ^Elvery 
passenger must hold their own ticket — ^Eaoh of the sexes should keep 
within its proper bounds, and content themselves with the advantages 
of their particular spheres. — Some of our principal schools have each a 
grammar of their own. — ^Every bone, every muscle, every fibre, of man, 
are known to his Creator. — ^Every leaf, every twig, every drop of water, 
teem with life. — ^Each day, each hour, each moment, bring their own 
temptations. — No pain, no parting, no trial, no temptation, are to be en- 
countered there. — ^Every man is entitled to freedom of speech, if they do 
not pervert it to the injury of others. — ^Every body trembled for them- 
selves or their friends. — Every one has passed through scenes which are 
indelibly impressed on their memory. 

Under § 220. Perfect submission to the rules of the school are re- 
quired. — ^The colunm of murders, robberies, fires, and accidents, are 
more attractive to many readers than any other department of a news* 
paper. — Glad tidings of great joy is brought to the poor. — The train of 
our ideas are often interrupted. — ^Three months* notice are required be- 
fore a pupil is allowed to leave. — Seven men's assertion are better than 
one man's oath. — Six months' sojourn among these mountains have re- 
itored me to perfect health. 

Under § 221. If he dislikes you, why did you associate with him?— 
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tf h« was a good maD, why do you accuse him ? — ^I would be obliged to 
you if you will lend me that book. — ^I should like it if you will go. — We 
informed him of the difficulty, that he may be prepared for it. — ^They 
will study, if they could be sure of taking the first prize. — ^Let me feel 
that I can succeed, and I would work hard to accomplish it — Cultivate 
the acquaintance of the learned ; for they might be of service to you. 

Undeb § 222. ^e writes and can read. — ^Many persons can command 
their passions, but will not do so. — ^He would neither go himself nor 
sent his servant. — ^I am engaged in a great work, and would not leave it 
for one of less importance. — ^They might have been happy, and now are 
convinced of it. 

Under § 223. By laying abed late in the morning, you lose a tenth 
part of your life. — ^Take not up what you have not lain down.-2-The 
price of new-lain eggs has raised. — ^He lay himself out to please us! — ^The 
wicked man lays in wait for his adversary. — ^The ship sat sail at eight 
o'clock, and we set on the deck till midbight — Ye have sat at nought all 
my counsel. — ^He sits a horse weLL (In this sentence nta is correct, 
the preposition on being understood, to govern hone,') 

Under § 224. Some dedications may serve for any book that has, is, 
or shall, be published. — ^He neither has, nor will, gain anything by this 
'course. — ^He may have, and I think did, esteem her. — ^He doth leave the 
ninety and nine, goes into the mountains, and seeks that which is gone 
astray. — ^I did go, and answered my accusers. — No man in this world 
has, OP vHJl be, perfectly happy. — ^1 have labored as much as a person in 
my situation can. 

Under § 225. Few men have friends, who, under all circumstances, 
they can trust. They slew Varus, who in a former chapter I have men- 
tioned. — ^Who should I meet the other day, but my old friend ? — ^Be care- 
ful who you trust. — ^Do you know who you are speaking to ? — ^There are 
Bome who, though we do not like them, we cannot help respecting. — 
Who have we here f 

Under § 226. Let me consider of the matter. — Great benefit may be 
reaped from reading of history. — ^His servants ye are to whom ye obey.— 
I shall commence by premising with a few observations. — ^We cannot 
allow of any interference. — ^The peasants do not seem to want for any 
thing. — The prisoner declined answering to the judge's questions. — Of 
this we have considered. — She was afraid to enter in the room. 

Under § 227. The good man tries to live as Grod designed him to. — ^I 
will attend the meeting myself, and induce all my friends to. — ^Explain 
this point, or ask your friend to. — ^The book is so uninteresting, mat I 
have not read it through, and never expect to. 

Under § 228. Your affairs have been managed in a different manner 
than what I advised. — ^Let us profit fi^m the misfortunes of others. — We 
are often disappointed in things which wo seemed sure to obtain. — ^We 
are often disappointed of things which before possession promised much 
enjoyment — Socrates was accused for having introduced innovations in 
religion. — Confide on the virtuous, and rely in those who have not de- 
ceived you. — Such a course is attended by many dangers. — Catiline fled 
from Bome, attended with a few followers. — ^Bestow favors to the de- 
serving only. — ^Many die annually from the plague. — ^How can this fact 
be reconciled to his statements ? — ^How many ridiculous customs have 
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b«en brought in rue during the last hundred years. — ^Let your actions 
correspond to your professions. — ^The Anglo-Saxons soon quarrelled be- 
tween themselves. — ^Virgil has often been compared to Homer. — Good 
humor may be compared with the sun, which sheds light on all 
around. 

Under g 229. It is well when pupils love, and entertain respect for, 
their teachers. — ^Music naturally has a great charm for, and power oyer, 
the young. — ^No one ought to injure, or wound the feelmgs of, his 
neighbor. — ^Poetry has a natural alliance with, and often strongly ex- 
cites, our noblest emotions.— -Endeavor to alter, or rather prevent the 
introduction of, so jpemicious a fashion. — Good men are not always 
found, as regards their views and conduct, consistent with, but, on the 
other hand, are often opposed to, each other. 



PART III. 



EHETORIO. 



LESSON XXXIII. 

PBOVmCE AND OBJECTS OF RHETORIC. 

§ 230. The word Rhetoric is derived from the Greelc 
verb pco), to speak, and in its primary signification had refer- 
ence solely to the art of oratory ; in this sense, moreover, we 
find it generally used by ancient writers. As, however, most 
of the rales relating to the composition of matter intended for 
delivery are equally applicable to other kinds of writing, in 
the course of time the meaning of the term was naturally ex- 
tended ; so that even as early as in the age of Aristotle it was 
used with reference to productions not designed for public rec- 
itation. 

At the present day, Ehetoric, in its widest acceptation, 
comprehends all prose composition ; and it is with this signi- 
fication we here use the term : in its narrowest sense it is 
limited to persuasive speaking. 

1 980. What iB the deriyatlon of the word rhdorio f What did It origfaudly tS^oSSf ? 
To what has it since been extended? In its widest acceptation, what does it com* 
pirelMndf 
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t 

§ 231. The ancients thought it necessary for one wli9 

f would master this subject to study with care everything con 

nected with the great object proposed, the conviction of the 

hearer or reader ; and with this view some rhetoricians intro- 
I 
. duced into their system Treatises on Law, Morals, Politics^ 

&c., on the ground that no one could write or speak well on 
these subjects without properly understanding them. Quin- 
tilian even insists on virtue as essential to the perfect orator, 
because an audience is necessarily influenced by the considera- 
tion that candor, truth, and uprightness, distinguish the per- 
son addressing them. This, however, is assuming too much. 
As the art of architecture has nothing to do with the collec- 
tion of materials, though without materials it is impossible to 
build ; so a knowledge of the subject of which the orator or 
essayist is to treat, constitutes no part of the art of Rhetoric, 
though essential to its successful employment : nor does vir- 
tue, whatever unction it may impart to the words of a writer 
or speaker, fall within the province of this art any more than 
wealth or rank, which are also likely to produce a prejudice in 
his favor. 

Some modeTn writers, in imitation of the ancients, and with a greater 
show of justice, have introduced Invention as a division of Rhetoric ; in- 
sisting that even perfection in the art of expressing, arranging, and 
beautifying, is valueless, unless the thoughts to be so treated are 
judicious and appropriate. But the sam^ objection here applies. 
Rhetoric, properly speaking, has no reference to the creation of thoughts, 
but merely to the manner of expressing them. The rules and principles 
of Invention, however, though independent of the art under considera- 
tion, must be carefully studied in connection with it, by all who would 
give effect to their compositions. This subject will hereafter receive at- 
tention ; we shall first proceed to consider Rhetoric proper. 

4 

§ 232. Ehetoric may be regarded as either a science or an 

$231. What did the ancients regard as essentUil to the mastery of this art? 
What did some rhetoricians introduce Into their systems? What does Qnintillan 
consider essential to the perfect orator? Is this Jost? Illnstrate the case by a com* 
parison with the art of architecture. What have some modem writers introdaoed at 
a dlylslon of rhetoric ? What objection is there to this ? What is sai^ of the rales and 
principles of invention ? 
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art. As a science, it investigates, analyses, and defines, the 
principles of good writing; as an art, it enables us to ap> 
plj these principles, or in other words teaches us the best 
method of communicating our thoughts. 

All art is founded on science. The relation between the two is that 
of ofi&pring and parent Valuable knowledge always leads to some 
practical result ; and practical skill is rarely of general utility or ex 
tended application, unless it originates in knowledge. On the most sub- 
lime of sciences, for instance, theology and ethics, is founded the most 
important of arts, the art of Uving. So, from abstract mathematical 
science are derived the arts of the surveyor, the architect, the navi- 
gator, and the civil engineer. Nor can it be denied that their practical 
application in these arts constitutes the chief value of mathematical 
studies ; and that, were they not so applied, they would be as much 
neglected as they are now cultivated. In like manner, it is on accounf- 
of its practical utility that Rhetoric is deemed worthy of a prominent 
place among the branches of a polite education. 

§ 233. As an art, Ehetoric has been classed by some 
among the useful arts, the object of which is to aid or benefit 
mankind ; by others, among the elegant arts, which aim sim- 
ply to please. It seems, however, to partake of the nature of 
both ; and may therefore with propriety be denominated a 
mixed art. 

Both the elegant and the useful arts are founded on experience, but 
dififer in their origin and growth. The latter, being the offispring of 
necessity, are cultivated even in the ruder stages of society ; whereas 
the former have their origin in leisure, and are disregarded until pro- 
vision has been made for the bodily wants. The useful arts, however, 
although first to originate in a community, are slower than the fine arts 
in their progress towards perfection. Thus, modem workmen im- 
measiurably excel the ancients in the art of ship-building ; and how far 



$ 882. How may rhetoric be regarded ? Ab a science, what Ib its province ? What, 
M an art ? What is the relation of art to science ? On what sciences is the art of living 
founded ? From abstract mathematical science what arts are derived ? What comsti- 
tntes the chief value of mathematics ? In like manner, why is rhetoric deemed an im- 
portant branch of education ? 

S 28a What is the object of ttfe nsefhl arts ? What, of the elegant arts ? To which 
does rhetoric belong ? On what are both the nsefal and the elegant arts founded ? In 
what do they differ? At what period of a nation's history do they respectively 
originate? 

Show the difRsrwice ta thoir development and progress towards peifbctioD. nios- 
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this Buperiority may be carried by means of future discoverieB and im- 
pi^oyements, no one can say. In literature, however, we find the reyerse 
to be the case ; while naval architecture was yet comparatively in its 
infancy, the art of composition reached so high a degree of perfection 
among the Greeks, that modern times, with all their genius and learning, 
have produced nothing superior to the master-pieces of antiquity. In 
the rapidity of its development, as well as the zeal with which it ent* 
deavors to please by elaborate embellishment, Rhetoric partakes of the 
nature of the elegant arts ; it resembles the useful arts in its utility, we 
may almost say its absolute necessity to mankind, as facilitating the 
means of conununieatiou. 

§ 234. From the study of Rhetoric, two great advantages 
result : first, it enables us to discern faults and beauties in the 
compositions of others ; and, secondly, it teaches us how to 
express and embellish our own thoughts, so as to produce the 
most forcible impression. 

The first of these results, were there no other, would be sufficient 
recompense for the labor involved in pursuing a rhetorical course. Nor, 
it must be remembered, is this labor great The questions that arise 
exercise our reason without fatiguing it. They lead to inquiries, acute 
but not painful ; profound, but neither dry nor difficult They keep 
the mind active, but do not require from it the elBfort necessary for the 
investigation of purely abstract truth. 

By a trifling expenditure of time and attention, we are thus enabled 
to judge of literary productions for ourselves, to weigh in the balance 
of taste and criticism, and form our opinions independently of others 
We are not obliged to give or withhold our admiration as the world or 
the critic may decide. 

Nor is this independence the only advantage gained. The study of 
belles-lettres* furnishes a never-fEuling means of entertainment for oui 



* BsLLES-LETTRES, the general term used in the French language to 
denote the, art of which we are treating^ and kindred subjects, is exceed* 
ingly indefinite in its signification, being by some writers limited to 
rhetoric and poetry, and by others made to embrace natural philosophy 

• 
trate this by a comparison of naval architecture with literatare. In what respect does 
rhetoric resemble the elegant arts ? In what, the useful arts ? 

§ 284 What advantages result from the study of rhetoric ? What is said of the first 
ijf these? Is much labor involved in puisulng a rhetorical course? What does a 
trifling expenditure of time enable us to do ? What other advantage is gained ? How 
is the pleasure received from the creations of art greatly increased ? 

What term do the French apply to rhetoiio and kindred branches ? What sal|}eots 
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leisure hours. Thorough acquaintance with the principles of an art 
doubles the pleasure we receive from it ; and one whose taste has been 
cultivated by assiduous study of the philosophy of criticism will find, on 
almost every page, beauties which the common reader overlooks, is in- 
capable of appreciating, and consequently entirely loses. A love for the 
standard master-pieces of literature is thus awakened ; and he who has 
once acquired such a relish is in no danger of being a burden to him- 
self, or of yielding to the seductions of false and destructive pleasures. 

These studies, however, do more than entertain and please ; they 
improve the understanding. To apply the principles of sound criticism 
to composition, to examine what is beautiful and why it is so, to dis- 
tiTig iiiali between affected and real ornaments, can hardly fail to improve 
us in the most valuable department of philosophy, the philosophy of 
human nature. Such examinations teach us self-knowledge. They 
necessarily lead us to reflect on the operations of the judgment, the 
imagination, and the heart; and familiarize us with the most refined 
feelings that ennoble our race. Beauty, harmony, grandeur, and ele- 
gance ; all that can soothe the mind, gratify the fancy, or move the 
affections, — ^belong to the province of these studies. They bring to 
light various springs of action, which, without their aid, might havo 
passed unobserved ; and which, though delicate, often exercise an imr 
portant influence in life. 

Lastly, the cultivation of taste by the study of belles-lettres has in 
aU ages been regarded as an important aid in the enforcement of 
morality. Let the records of the world be canvassed, and we shaU 
find that trespasses, robberies, and murders, are not the work of refined 
men ; that though, in some instances, the latter have proved unequal to 
temptation, and are betrayed into gross crimes, yet they constitute the 
exception and not the rule. Nor does the study of rhetoric operate as 



and geometry ; one author even goes so far as to introduce in a treatise 
on the subject a discourse on the seven sacraments of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. At' the Lyceum of Arts in Paris, the department of belles- 
lettres comprehends general grammar, languages, rhetoric, geogra- 
phy, history, antiquities, and numismatics. In tms coimtry, the term is 
generally used in a more limited sense, to denote polite literature, in* 
eluding criticism, taste, the pleasures of the imagination, <bc. 



aro l^ some embraced nnder this head? At the Lycenm of Arts in Paris, what doea 
tto department of belles-lettres comprehend ? As nsed in this coontiy, what does the 
term signify? 

Besides entertainment, what may we gain from the stady of belles-lettres? What 
do critical eraminatlonB teach ns ? 

What else results from the enltivation of taste by the stody of belles-lettres? What 
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a preventive to the more heinous offences only ; it elevates the tone of 
the mind, increases its sensibility, enlarges the sphere of its sympathies, 
and thus enables it to repress its selfishness and restrain its more violent 
emotions. To a man of acute and cultivated taste, every wrong action, 
whether committed by himself or another, is a source of pain .* and, if 
he is the transgressor, his lively sensibility brings him back to duty, 
with renewed resolutions for the future. Even the highest d^ree of 
cultivation may, to be sure, prove insufficient to eradicate the evil pas- 
sions ; yet its tendency will certainly be to mitigate their violence. The 
poet has truly said : — 

** These polished arts have hamanized mankind ; 
Softened the mdo, and cahned the boisterous mind.'* 

Noble sentiments and high examples, constantly brought before the 
mind, cannot fail to beget in it a love of glory, and an admiration of 
what is truly great Though these impressions may not always be 
durable, they are at least to be ranked among the means of disposing 
the heart to virtue. 

§ 235. As an aid in enabling ns to communicate oar 
thoughts in the best manner, it would seem as if the value of 
rhetoric would be obvious to all ; yet there are some who ven- 
ture to call it in question. Eules, they say, hamper the mind, 
fetter genius, and make stiff and artificial composers. They 
prefer leaving the writer, untrammelled, to chance or the in 
spiration of* the moment ; ridiculing the idea of his inquiring, 
while in the act of giving utterance to a thought, what is re- 
quired, or what prohibited, by rule. This principle, if true 
of Rhetoric, obviously applies to logic, grammar, and even 
the elementary branches of education; and it follows that, 
through fear of cramping the natural powers, we should do 
away with training of all kinds. The absurdity of this con- 
clusion is manifest. 

Such reasoning can come only from a shallow mind, which would 
thus excuse its own ignorance. A writer can not hope to attain perfec- 
tion m his art, without paying due attention to its rules and principles. 
Men are not bom great composers, any more than they are bom skilful 



feeling does a wrong action generally awaken in a man of cultivated taste ? What do 
noble sentiments and high examples produce in the mind? 

I 285. What objection is made by some to the study of rhetoric ? To what do they 
prefer leaying tho writer ? Expose the fallacy of this objection. What is the ad 
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carpentera or expert shoemakers. Proficiency in either vocation is \hc 
result of study and practice. It is not necessary that, while composing, 
the writer should keep rules constantly before him, and thus make his 
style mechanical and lifeless. But the principles of his art should be so 
familiar to his mind, as, without consciousness on his part, to control its 
actiou. He thus intuitively avoids what is wrong, while there is nothing 
to prevent his sentences from being as easy, natural, and unconstrained, 
08 those of the loosest and most ignorant scribbler. 



-♦^♦- 



LESSON XXXIV. 

TASTE. ITS UNIVERSALITY AND CULTIVATION. 

§ 236. The rules of Rhetoric and Criticism are not arbi- 
trary, but have been deduced from examinations and compari- 
sons of those great productions which in all ages have elicited 
the admiration of men. Striking passages have been ana- 
lyzed ; the peculiarities which render them pathetic, sublime, 
or beautiful, have been investigated ; and thus rules have 
been formed, by which the critic is enabled to judge of other 
literary performances, and the writer is shown how to express 
his thoughts in such a way as to reproduce similar impres- 
sions. _, 

Thus, Aristotle, who was the firsC to lay down rules for unity of 
action in dramatic and epic poetry, did not arrive at them by a train 
of inductive reasoning, but by close observation of Sophocles and Homer. 
Perceiving that these writers, by confining themselves in each of their 
respective works to one action complete in itself, awakened deeper in- 
terest in their readers than those who combined unconnected facts, he 
generalized the important principle that in the drama and the epic poem 



vantage of stadjring principles and rules? Is a constrained stylo likely to be the 
roBuIt? 

§ 286. What is said of the rules of rhetoric and criticism ? Whence have they been 
dodaoed? Describe tbo process. How did Aristotle arrive at his rales for nnit? 
of action ? ^ 

8 
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a 

unity of design is essential to success. All the rules of the rhetorician 
have been deduced in a similar manner, and are tJius based at once on 
experience and nature. 

§ 237. The works from which the principles of Rhetoric 
are deduced, have, as already remarked, elicited the universal 
admiration of men. This implies the existence in the human 
mind of a faculty capable of forming opinions respecting them. 
Such a faculty does, indeed, exist ; nor is its action limited to 
the works of literature. It extends alike to all the creations 
of nature and art ; and is known by the name of Taste. 

§ 238. Taste may be defined as that faculty of the mind 
which enables it to perceive, with the aid of reason to judge 
of, and with the help of imagination to enjoy, whatever is 
beautiful or sublime in the works of nature and art. 

The word taste is thus used metaphorically. It literally signifies the 
sense residing in the tongue by which wo distinguish different flavors, 
and is hence appropriately applied to the analogous faculty of the nund 
which recognizes alike the most delicate beauties and the most minute 
imperfections. 

So contradictory are the definitions of Taste given by different au- 
thors, so obscure is their language, and so inconsistent are many of them 
with themselves, that it is difficult to ascertain their real views on the 
subject Hume calls Taste " a natural sensibility **. Hutcheson makes it 
a distinct faculty, perfect in itself: he maintains that it is entirely inde- 
pendent of both judgment and imagination, not only receiving impres- 
sions, but also passing judgment on them, and producing the pleasures 
arising therefrom ; or, in other words, that it perceives and at the same 
time judges and enjoys. With this view Blair for the most part agrees ; 
nor are Addison's views, as set forth in No. 409 of the Spectator, materi- 
ally different- An opposite theory is advocated by Burke and Aken- 
side. The former unhesitatingly attributes the perception and the 
enjoyment arising therefi"om to entirely different faculties, confining 
Taste to the perception. Akenside distinctly teaches that all the plea- 
sures connected with the sublime and beautiful have their source in the 



% 237. What does the general admiration of the master-pieces of literature imply is 
the hnman mind ? To what does this fkcalty extend ? What is it called ? 

% 288 What Is Taste ? What does this term literally signify ? What is said of the 
ie&nitionsof Taste given by different authors? What does Hume call Taste ? State 
Hntcheson's view. What writers agree with him in the main? What is BorkeV 
tlieory? Akenslde's? Alison^s? Couain's? 



V 
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imagination. Alison, also, in parts of his Essay ably advocates this 
theory ; yet, with strange inconsistency, in his very definition makes 
Taste " to be that faculty of the human mind by which we perceive and 
enjoy whatever is beantiful or sublime in the works of nature or art.** 
The French philosopher Cousin says, '* Three faculties enter into that 
complex faculty that is called taste, — imagination, sentiment, reason." 
Sentiment, according to this author, receives the impression; reason 
passes judgment on it ; while imagination produces the sensation of 
pleasure experienced by the mind. 

Amid these conflicting theories, the author has adopted that which 
seems to him least liable to objection. 

§ 239. Taste is common, in some degree, to all men. 
Even in children it manifests itself at an early age, in a fond- 
ness for regular bodies, an admiration of statues and pictures, 
and a love of whatever is new or marvellous. In like manner, 
the most ignorant are delighted with ballads and tales ; the 
simplest intellects are struck with the beauties of earth and 
sky ; and savages, by their ornaments, their songs, and the 
rude eloquence of their harangues, show that along with rea- 
son and speech they have received the faculty of appreciating 
beauty. We may therefore conclude that the principles of 
Taste are deeply and universally implanted in the minds of 
men. 

§ 240. Though Taste is common to all men, yet they by 
no means possess it in the same degree. There are some en- 
dowed with feelings so blunt, and tempers so cold and phleg- 
matic, that they hardly receive any sensible impressions even 
from the most striking objects ; others are capable of appreci- 
ating only the coarsest kind of beauties, and for these have no 
strong or decided relish ; while in a third class pleasurable 
emotions are excited by the most delicate graces. There 
seems, indeed, to be a greater difference tetween men as re- 
spects Taste than in point of common sense, reason, or judg- 
ment. In this Nature discovers her beneficence. In facul- 



§ 289. 'What is said of the universality of Taste? How docs it manifest itself iu 
efaildren ? How, in the ignorant ? How, in savages ? What is the natural Inference ? 

$240. Is Taste possessed by all men in the same degree? What Is said of the dif. 
feroDce between individuals In this respect? How does nature show her benefic<*noe 
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ties necessary to man's well-being, she makes little distinction 
between her children ; whereas those that have reference rather 
to the ornamental part of life she bestows sparingly and ca- 
priciously, and requires a higher culture for bringing them to 
perfection. 

This difference in the degrees of Taste possessed by men is owing, in 
a great measure, as we have seen, to nature ; which has endowed some 
with more sensitive oigans than others, and thus made them capable of 
greater intellectual enjoyment. Yet education has even more to do 
than nature with the formation of Taste ; a fact which becomes obyiona 
when we compare barbarous with enlightened nations in this respect, 
or contrast such individuals of the latter as have paid attention to liberal 
studies with the uncultivated and vulgar. We shall at once perceive 
an almost incredible diiference in the degrees of Taste which they re- 
spectively possess, — ^a difference attributable to nothing but the educa- 
tion of the faculty in the one case and its neglect in the other. 

Hence it follows that Taste is eminently an improvable faculty ; and 
in the case of this, as well as all the mental and bodily powers, exer- 
cise is to be regarded as the great source of health and strength. 

Even the senses are rendered peculiarly acute by constant use. The 
blind, for instance, who can make themselves acquainted with the forms 
of bodies only by their touch, and are therefore constantly employing 
it, acquire exquisite sensibility ; so that they can even read fluently by 
passing their fingers over raised letters. In like manner, watchmakers, 
engravers, proof-readers, and all who are accustomed to use the eye on 
minute objects, acquire surprising accuracy of sight in discerning with 
ease what to othere is almost invisible. Every one, moreover, has seen 
the result of cultivating an ear for music. He who at first relishes only 
the simplest compositions gradually appreciates finer melodies, and is at 
last enabled to enjoy all the intricate combinations of harmony. So, an 
eye for painting can not be acquired at once, but is formed by close 
study of the works oi the best masters. 

' It is thus that diligent study, and close attention to models of style, 
are necessary to a full appreciation of the great works of literature. One 
slightly acquainted with the productions of genius sees no more in t^em 
than in common-place compositions ; their merits are lost upon him ; he 



In the distrtbiition of Taste and common sense ? What besides nature operates In the 
formation of Taste ? How is this shown ? How may Taste be improved ? 

What effect has exercise on the senses ? Give examples. Whf.t is the result of 
cultivating an ear for music? How is an eye for painting acquired ? What is noces* 
gary to an appreciation of the groat works of literature ? 



y 
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IS equally blind to their excellencies and defects. His Taste, nowever, 
becomes cultivated in proportion as his acquaintance with works of this 
character is extended. He is gradually enabled, not only to form judg- 
ments, but to give satisfactory reasons for them. His Taste is developed 
and improved by exercise ; just as the musician's ear and the paint- 
ei^s eye are cultivated by a similar process. 



• •• 



LESSON XXXV. 

ELEMENTS AN9 CHARACTERISTICS OF TASTE. 

§ 241. Taste, we have seen, is founded on sensibility; not, 
however, the sensibility of mere instinct, but that of reason. 
The judgment has so much to do with the operations and de- 
cisions of this faculty, that we must regard it as one of the 
essential elements of the latter. The mind may or may not 
be conscious of the train of reasoning by which it arrives at 
its conclusions ; but in most cases there must be such reason- 
ing before taste can perform its functions. We are pleased 
through our natural sensibility to impressions of the beautiful, 
aided, as we shall presently see, by the imagination ; but an 
exertion of reason is first required, to inform us whether the 
objects successively presented to the eye are beautiful or not. 

Thus, in reading such a poem as the ^tEneid, much of our gratifica- 
tion arises from the story's being well conducted, and having a proper 
connection between its parts ; from the fidelity of the characters to na- 
ture, the spirit with which they are maintained, and the appropriate- 
ness of the style to the sentiments expressed. A poem thus conducted 
is enjoyed by the mind, through tlie joint operation of the Taste aud 
the imagination ; but the former faculty, without the guidance of rea- 
son, could form no opinion of the story, would be at a loss to know 
whether it was properly conducted, and would therefore fail to receive 



§ 241. On what Ls Taste founded ? What faculty, nevertheless, has mnch to do with 
itB decisions ? Before Taste can perform its functions, what mnst take place ? In read- 
ing snch a poem as the ^neid, fi-om what does mnch of onr pleaanre arise 7 Bhow 



it^ 
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pleasure from its perusal. In like manner, whenever in works of Taste 
an imitation of nature is attempted, whenever it becomes necessaiy 
to consider the adaptation of means to an end, or the connection and 
consistency of parts uniting to form a whole, the judgment must always 
play an important part 

In the operations of Taste, then, two different elements 
seem to have a share ; first, a natural susceptibility or sensi- 
tiveness to pleasurable emotions arising from the contempla- 
tion of beauty and sublimity ; and, secondly, a sound judg- 
ment, to enable this faculty, with or without consciousness of 
such assistance, to appreciate what 7S beautiful and sublime, 
and admire it intelligently. To the exercise of this faculty, 
however, in its perfection, a good heart is no less essential 
than a sound head. Not only are the moral beauties supe- 
rior to all others, but their influence is exerted, in a greater or 
less degree, on many objects of Taste with which they are 
connected. The affections, characters, and actions of men, 
certainly afford genius the noblest subjects ; and of these there 
can be no due appreciation by minds whose motives and prin- 
ciples conflict with those which they respectively contemplate 
or describe. On the selfish and hard-hearted man the highest 
beauties of poetry are necessarily lost. 

§ 242. The characteristics of Taste, in its most improved 
state, are reducible to two, Delicacy and Correctness. 

Delicacy of Taste implies the possession of those finer organs and 
powers which enable us to discover beauties that lie hid fi*om the vulgar 
eye. ' It may be tested by the same process that enables us to estimate 
the delicacy of an external sense. As the acuteness of the palate is 
tried, not by strong flavors, but by a mixture of different ones, each of 
which, notwithstanding it is blended with others, is detected and recog- 
nized ; so the Delicacy of internal Taste appears by a lively sensibility 



^hei« the exercise of Judgment Is necessary. In what oases does this faculty always 
play an important part ? 

What two elements havo a share In the operations of Taste f To the ezerdse of 
Taste in its perfection, what is essential ? Show how this is the case. What effect have 
thd highest beauties of poetry on selfish men ? 

1 242. What are the characteristics of an improved Taste f Wliat does delioa^ ci 
Taste imply ? How may it be tested ? Show some of the peculiarities of a delioflts 
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to the finest, minutest, and most latent objects, even when most inti* 
mately blended and compounded together. Many have strong sensi* 
bility, yet are deficient in Delicacy. They may be deeply impressed 
by such beauties as they perceive, but can perceive only -what is coarse, 
bold, or palpable ; chaster and simpler graces escape their notice. The 
man of delicate Taste, on the other hand, has not only strength, but also 
nicety, of feeling. He sees distinctions and diflferences which are lost on 
others ; neither the most concealed beauties nor the minutest blemishes 
escape him. 

Addison, in his Spectator, No. 409, gives a striking illustration of 
delicacy of taste. " We find," says he, " there are as many degrees of 
refinement in the intellectual faculty as in the sense which is marked out 
by this common denomination- I knew a person who possessed the one 
in so great a perfection, that, after having tasted ten dififerent kinds of 
cea, he would distinguish, without seeing the color of it, the particular 
sort which was offered him ; and not only so, but any two sorts of them 
that were mixed together in an equal proportion ; nay, he has carried 
the experiment so far as, upon tasting the composition of three different 
sorts, to name the parcels from whence the three several ingredients 
were taken. A man of fine taste in writing will discern, after the same 
manner, not only the general beauties and imperfections of an author, 
but discover the several ways of thinking and expressing himself which 
diversify him fi:^m all other authors, with the several foreign infusions 
of thought and language, and the particular authors from whom they 
were borrowed.** 

Carrectness of Taste implies soundness of understanding. 
It judges of every thing by the standard of good sense ; is 
never imposed on by counterfeit ornaments ; duly estimates 
the several beauties it meets with in works of genius ; refers 
them to their proper classes; analyzes the principles from 
which their power of pleasing proceeds ; and enjoys them ac- 
cording to their respective merits. 

These two qualities. Delicacy and Correctness, though quite dis- 
tinct, to a certain extent imply each other. No Taste can be ex- 
quisitely delicate without being correct, or thoroughly correct without 
being delicate. Still one or the other characteristic predominates. 

Taste. What striking illustration does Addison give of delicacy of Taste ? What does 
oorrectness of Taste imply ? By what standard does it judge of things ? Show how 
a correct Taate deals with works of genins. What relation subsists between delicacy 
and correctness ? What critics ^mong the ancients are respectively distingaished t<x 
deUoacy and correctness of Taste ? Who, among modern critics ? 
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Among ancient critics, LoDginus possessed most Delicacy ; Aristotle, 
most Cc rrectness. Of modems, none exceed Addison in Delicacy ; and 
few in Correctness equal Johnscn and Karnes. 

§ 243. Wc haye thus far contemplated Taste in its sound 

or healthy state ; we find, however, from onr own experience^ 

as well as from the history of the past, that it is liable to 

change, and may in both individuals and nations become 

weakened and even vitiated. There is, indeed, nothing more 

fluctuating or capricious. The inconsistencies of this faculty, 

and the wrong conclusions at which it often arrives, have even 

created in some a suspicion that it is merely arbitrary ; that 

it is not grounded on invariable principles, is ascertainable by 

no standard, and is dependent exclusively on the changing 

fancy of the hour ; and that therefore all labored enquiries 

concerning its operations are useless. 

One or two examples of the opposite Tastes which have prevailed in 
different parts of the world, and the revolutions that have taken place 
from time to time in the same country, may here be cited witli proprie- 
ty. In eloquence and poetry, nothing has erer pleased the Asiatics ex- 
cept the tumid, the ornamental, the artificial, and the gaudy ; whereas 
the ancient Greeks, despising Oriental ostentation, admired only what 
was chaste and simple. In architecture, the models of Greece for cen- 
turies met with general pr^erence ; subsequently, however, the Gothic 
style prevailed to the exclusion of all others ; and this in turn Was af- 
terwards laid aside, while the Grecian was again received into popular 
favor. Again, in lit<?rature, how completely opposite is the taste ctf the 
present day to that which prevailed during the reign of Charles IL ! 
Nothing was then in vogue but an affected brilliancy of wit ; the sim- 
ple majesty of Milton was overlooked ; labored and unnatural conclu- 
sions were mistaken for scintillations of genius, sprightiiuess for tender 
ness, and bombast for eloquence. Examples of vitiated Taste, whether 
we apply this term, literally, to the external sense, or, figuratively, to 
Qie internal faculty, meet us on all sides. The Hottentot smears his 
body with putrid oil ; the Greenlander delights in rancid fat ; the Al- 



S 248. How have we thns far contemplated Tasto? To what do we find it liable? 
What eharactcr does it soinetimes assume in boUi individuals and nattons? What sus- 
picion have the incous^istensies of this faculty prodaced in some? What example is 
cited of opposite Tastes in eloquence and poetry? in architecture? Compare the 
titerary taste of Charles Second's era with that of the present daj. Give examples ol 
vitiated Taste t 
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pine hunter takes pride in the swollen neck peculiar to his people ; the 
woman of fashion prefers rouge to the roses which nature has planted 
in her cheeks ; and some intellects admire Jack the Giant-killer more 
than the sublimest strains of the Epio Muse. 

§ 244. In view of such facts as these, it is natural to fall 
back on the trite proverb de gtistibus non disputandum^ 
^^ there is no disputing about tastes ; " and to conclude that, as 
long as there is so great a diversity, all standards and tests 
must be arbitrary, and consequently worthless. But let us 
see to what this doctrine leads. If the proverb is true of 
Taste in its literal signification, it must be equally true of the 
other senses. If the pleasures of the palate are superior to 
criticism, those of sight, smell, sound, and touch, must be 
equally privileged. At this rate, we have no right to con- 
demn one who prefers the rude head on a sign to RaphaePs 
glorious creations, the odor of a decaying carcass to that of 
the most fragrant flower, or hideous discord to exquisite har- 
mony. This principle, applied to Taste in its figurative ac- 
ceptation, is equivalent to the general proposition that, as re- 
gards the perceptions of sense, by which some things appear 
agreeable and others disagreeable, there is no such thing as 
good or bad^ right or vrrong ; that every man's Taste is to 
him a standard without appeal ; and that we cannot, therefore, 
properly censure even those who prefer the empty rhymester to 
Milton. The absurdity of such a position, when applied to ex- 
tremes, is manifest. No one will venture to maintain that 
the Taste of a Hottentot or an Esquimaux is as delicate ag 
that of a Longinus or an Addison ; and, as long as this is the 
case, it must be admitted that there is some foundation for 
the preference of one man's Taste to another's, some standard 
by which all may be judged. 

It must be observed that the diversity of men's Tastes does not 



% %ii. What concloaion may naturally be drawn flfom this variety in Tastes ? Where 
cioea this doctrine lead us? Applied to the feculty of Taste, to what is this principle 
equivalent? Show the absurdity of such a position. If one man's Taste is to be pre- 
ferred to another's, what must exist? In what case is diversity of Tastes not only ad- 
iniesiblo but to be expected ? Show in what Tastes may differ and yet be correct 

8* 
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aeoeflsarily imply incoiTeciness in any Where the objects considered 
are different, such diversity is hot only admissible but to be expected. 
One man relishes poetry most ; another takes pleasure in history alone. 
One prefers comedy; another, tragedy. One admires the simple; 
another, the ornamental Gay and sprightly compositions please the 
young ; those of a graver cast afford more entertainment to the old- 
Some nations delight in bold delineations of character and strong repre- 
sentations of passion; others find superior charms in delicacy of 
thought and elegance of description. Though all differ, yet all select 
some one beauty which suits their peculiar tone of mind ; and therefore 
no one has a right to condemn the rest. It is not in matters of Taste 
as in questions of mere reason, that but one conclusion is true, and all 
the rest are erroneous. Truth, which is the object of reason, is one ; 
beauty, which is the leading object of Taste, is manifold. 
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LESSON XXXYI. 



STANDARD OF TASTE. 



§ 245. Tastes, we have seen, admit of variety ; but only 
when exercised on different things. When on the same ob- 
ject men disagree, when one condemns as ugly what another 
admires as beautiful, then we have no longer diversity, but 
direct opposition ; and one must be right and the other wrong, 
unless we allow the absurd position that all Tastes are equal- 
ly good. 

Suppose a certain critic prefers Virgil to Homer ; I, on the contrary, 
give the preference to the latter. The other party is struck with the 
elegance and tenderness which characterize the Roman bard ; I, with 
the simplicity, sublimity, and fire, of the Greek. As long as neither of 
us denies that both these poets have great beauties, our difference 
merely exemplifies that diversity which, as we have seen, is natural 
and allowable. But, if the other party asserts that Homer has no 
beauties whatever, that he is dull and spiritless, that his Iliad is in no 



§ 245. In what case may Tastes differ without being directly opposite ? lllnstnte 
this point by a comparison of Virgil with Homer. In case of an opxK)sition of Tasteo, 
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respect superior to any old legend of knight-errantry, — tfcan I have a 
right to charge my antagonist with having either no Taste at all, or one 
in a high degree corrupted ; and I appeal to whatever I regard as the 
standard of Taste, to show him his error. 

It remains to enquire what this standard is, to which, in such oppo* 
sition of Tastes, we must have recourse. The term properly denotes 
aomething established as a rule or model, of such undoubted authority 
as to be the test of other things of the same kind. Thus, when we say 
a standard weight or measure, we mean one appointed by law to regu- 
late all other weights and measures. 

§ 246. Whenever an imitation of any natural object is 
aimed at, as for instance when a description of a landscape or 
a portraiture of human character is attempted, fidelity to na- 
ture is the proper criterion of the truly beautiful, And we may 
lay down the proposition that Nature is our standard. In 
such cases reason can readily compare the copy with the origi- 
nal ; and approve or condemn, as it finds the peculiarities of 
the object imitated more or less truthfully represented. 

§ 247. In many cases, however, this principle is inapplica- 
ble ; and for these we are obliged to seek some other stand- 
ard. Were any person possessed of all the mental powers in 
full perfection, of senses always exquisite and true, and par- 
ticularly of sound and unerring judgment, his opinions in mat- 
ters of Taste would beyond doubt constitute an unexception- 
able standard for all others. But as long as human nature is 
liable to imperfection and error, there can be no such living 
criterion ; no one individual who will be acknowledged by his 
fellow-mon to possess a judgment superior to that of all the 
rest. Where, then, can we find the required standard? 
Manifestly, in the concurrent Tastes of the majority of man- 
kind. What most men agree in admiring must be considered 

to whbt does it become necessary to appeal ? What does the term standard denote Y 
What do we meaii by a standard weight or measure ? 

{ SMd. When an imitation of any natural object is aimed at, what is the criterion of 
tbo beautiftil ? What fiicnlty is called on to approre cr condenm ? On what is its 
decision based ? 

S 247. In what cases Is this principle inapplicable ? Why can not the Taste of a 
person of sound judgment be taken as a standard? What is the only safe standard 
that c^ bo adopted ? Show how we appeal to this standard in cases of literal taste^ 
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beautiful ; and his Taste alone can be esteemed true who coin- 
cides with the general sentiment of his species. 

If any one should maintain that sugar is bitter and tobaeco sweet, 
no reasoning could avail to prove it, because it eontradicts the genera] 
voice of mankindi The taste of such a person would inevitably be re- 
garded as diseased. In like manner, with regard to the objects of inter^ 
ual Taste, the common opinion of mankind carries the same authority, 
and constitutes the only test by which the impressions of individuals cau 
be tried. 

§ 248. When we speak of the concurrent Tastes of men as 
the universal standard, it must be understood that we mean 
men placed in situations favorable to the proper development 
of this faculty. Such loose notions as may be entertained 
during ages of ignorance and darkness, or among rude and un- 
civilized nations, carry with them no authority. In such 
states of society, Taste is either totally suppressed or appears 
in its worst form. By the common sentiments of men, there- 
fore, we mean the concurrent opinions of refined men in civil- 
ized nations, by whom the arts are cultivated, works of genius 
are freely discussed, and Taste is improved by science and 
philosophy. 

Even among such nations, accidental causes occasionally pervert the 
Taste ; superstition, bigotry, or despotism, may bias its decisions ; or 
habits of gaiety and licentiousness of morals may bring false ornaments 
and dissolute writing! into vogue. Admiration of a great genius may 
protect his faults from criticism, and even render them fashionable^ 
Sometimes envy obscures for a season productions of great merit ; while 
personal influence or part3'-spirit may, on the contrary, exalt to a high 
though short-lived reputation what is totally undeserving. Such incon- 
sistencies may lead us to doubt the correctness of our standard ; but it 
wiU be found that these vagaries in the course of time invariably correct 
themselvss; that the genuine Taste of mankind in general ultimately 
triumphs over the fantastic notions which may have attained temporary 
currency with superficial judges. The latter soon pass away ; whereas 



§ 248. What do wo mean by the concurrent Tastes of men, which wo make ttw 
untversal Btandard? Even among cnltivated nations, what may pervert the Tosto? 
Bhow how its decisions are sometimes inHncnced. What feeling is likely to ]«o pro- 
duced by these inconsistencies ? Ultimately, however, what will we find? 
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the principles of true philosophic Taste are unchangeable, being the same 
now that they were five thousand years ago. 

The universality of Taste and the consistency of its decisions, excepi 
when temporarily perverted by external causes, prove that it is far frorr 
being arbitrary, is independent of individual fancies, and employs a 
practical criterion for determining their truth or falsehood. In every 
composition, what captivates the imagination, convinces the reason, or 
touches the heart, pleases all ages and all nations. Hence the unan- ' 
imous testimony which successive generations have borne to the men! 
of some few works of genius. Hence the authority which such works 
have acquired as standards of composition ; since from them we learn 
what beauties give the highest pleasure, and elicit the general admi- 
ration of mankind. 

§ 249. The terms Taste and Genius being frequently con- 
founded, though signifying quite different things, it is of im- 
portance clearly to define the distinction subsisting between 
them. Taste consists in the power of judging ; Genius, in that 
of creating. Genius includes Taste; whereas the latter not 
only may, but generally does, exist without the former. Many 
are capable of appreciating poetry, eloquence, and the produc- 
tions of art, who have themselves no abilities for composing or 
executing. Delicate and correct Taste forms a good critic ; 
but Genius is further necessary to form a poet, an orator, or 
an artist. Genius, therefore, is a higher power than Taste. It 
implies a creative or inventive faculty, which not only per- 
ceives beauties already existing, but calls new ones into being, 
and so exhibits them as strongly to impress the minds of 
others. 

The term G^niits^ as commonly used, extends further 
than to the objects of Taste. Thus we speak of a genius for 
mathematics, for war, for politics, and even for mechanical em- 
ployments. In this acceptation, it signifies a natural talent 
or aptitude for excelling in any particular vocation. 

How is it proved that the principles of Taste are not arbitrary ? How have the 
great works of genins been regarded in all ages ? 

§ 249. What terms are often coufounded? Show the difTerence between Taste and 
gpnius. Which forms the critic, and which the poet? Which is the higher jjower? 
What is the common acceptation of the term geniiM t As possessed by individual 
minds, which extends to the wider range of otyects, genius or Taste ? What is said of 
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Genius, the creative faculty, as possessed by individual 
minds, does not extend to as wide a range of objects as Taste. 
It is not uncommon to meet persons possessed of good Taste 
in several of the elegant arts, in painting, sculpture, music, 
and poetry ; but to find one who is an excellent performer in 
all these is much more rare, or rather not to be expected at 
all. A universal genius is not likely to excel in any thing ,' 
only when the creative powers of the mind are directed exclu- 
sively to one object, is there a prospect of attaining eminence. 
With Ta^te the reverse is the case ; exerciaing it on one class 
of objects is likely to improve it as regards all. 

§ 250. Genius, as remarked above, implies the existenco 
of Taste ; and the more the latter is cultivated and- improved, 
the nobler will be the achievements of the former. Genius, 
however, may exist in a higher degree than Taste ; that is, a 
person's Genius may be bold and strong, while his Taste is re- 
markable for neither delicacy nor correctness. This is often 
the case in the infancy of a literature or an art : for Genius, 
which is the gift of nature, attains its growth at once ; while 
Taste, being in a great degree the result of assiduous study 
and cultivation, requires long and careful training to attain 
perfection ' Shakspeare is a case in point. Full of vigor and 
fire, and remarkable for the originality of his thoughts, he still 
lacks much of that delicacy, both of conception and expression, 
which has been attained by later writers of far inferior Genius. 
Indeed, those who dazzle the minds of their readers with great 
and brilliant thoughts are too apt to disregard' the lesser 
graces of composition. 



A universal genius ? What is the result of exercising Taste on any particular dass of 
objects? 

$ 250. What is implied in genius? May it exist without a high degree of Taste? 
VT'hen is this often the case ? What author is a case in point f 
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LESSON XXXVII. 

PLEASURES OF THE IMAGINATION. 

§ 251. The pleasures of Taste, since they arise from im- 
pressions made on the imagination, are generally known as the 
Pleasures of the Imagination. 

§ 252. The Imagination is that faculty of the mind by 
which it conceives ideas of things communicated to it oy the 
organs of sense, and, selecting parts of different conceptions, 
combines them into new wholes of its own creation. 

Imagiiiation, like every other faculty of mind, is of course confined 
to man. Opening to him, as it does, an enlarged sphere of manifold 
and multiform pleasures, it affords a striking proof of Divine benevolence. 
The necessary purposes of life might have heen answered, though our 
senses had served only to distinguish external objects, without conveying 
to us any of those delightful emotions of which they are now the source. 
The Creator, however, has seen fit to vouchsafe to man these pure and 
innocent enjoyments for the purpose of elevating his aspirations, enno- 
bling his emotions, banishing unworthy thou^ts from his breast, freeing 
him from the control of passion and sense, and leading him to look 

beyond the earth, and •> 

^ Before the transient and minute 
To prize the vast, the stable, the snbllme." 

The mind that has once feasted on the pleasures which imagination 
affords, will never be satisfied to leave them for meaner enjoyments ; asiy 
more' than one who from some height views a majestic river rolling its 
waves through spacious plains and past splendid cities, will withdraw 
his gaze from the inviting prospect, to contemplate the stagnant pool at 
his feet 

§ 253. The process by which the emotions alluded to affect 
the imagination next requires attention. Whenever an object 



fSiSl. From what do the pleasures of Taste arise? What arc they generally 
ooHed? 

S 262. What is meant by the imagination ? To whom is it confined f Show how its 
bestowal is a proof of divino beneficence. How do the pleasnres of the imagination 
ooropa^o with other onjoymoTitsf 

$ 268 Des^be the procew by which vhe senuttions In question affect the imaginatioa 
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calculated to produce them is presented to the iniud, uules6 
its attention is previously engrossed, a train of thought is im- 
mediately awakened, analogous in character to the object ex- 
citing it. It must be observed, however, that the simple per- 
ception of the object is insufficient of itself to excite the 
emotion. No pleasurable impression will be produced, unless 
the mind operates in connection with the sensatior ; unlesa 
he imagination busies itself with the pursuit of such trains of 
thought as are awakened. 

We find that the same thing is true of the creations oi art. A fine 
landscape, a beautiful poem, a thrilling strain of harmony, excite feeble 
emotions in our minds, as long as our attention is confined to the quali- 
ties they present to our senses. "We fuUy appreciate them only -when 
our imaginations are kindled hy their power, when we lose oureelves 
amid the images summoned before us, and wake at last from the play of 
fancy as from the charm of a romantic dream. 

§ 254. That pleasurable emotions are not produced by 
mere impressions on the external senses, but remain unfelt 
unless these impressions are transferred to the imagination, is 
susceptible of conclusive proof. If, for instance, the mind is 
in such a state as to prevent the play of imagination, the sen- 
sation of pleasure is entirely lost, although of course the effect 
on the outward sense is the same. A man in pain or afflic- 
tion will contemplate without the slightest admiration scenes 
and objects, which, were his imagination at liberty, would 
afford him the liveliest pleasure. The sublimity and beauty 
of external nature are almost constantly before us, and not a 
day passes without presenting us objects calculated to charm 
and elevate the mind ; yet it is in general with a heedless eye 
that we regard them, and only at particular moments that we 
are sensible of their power. There are few that have not con- 
templated with delight the beauties of a glowing sunset ; yet 
every one knows that, at times, all the gorgeous magnificence 



W liat, beside the sensation, Is essential to the production of a pleasarablo emotion In 
the mind ? "What ie said of the emotions produced by the creatious of art ? 

§ 254. Prove that pleasurable emotions are not produced by mere impressions on the 
bJtcterDal senses. To what is tlie difference in the impressions prod iced by the same 
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-with which Nature paints the heavens at the close of day falls 
powerless on the eye. 

Tliis difference 'of efifect is clearly not attributable to the objects 
themselves, nor to Uie external senses on which the impression is prima- 
rily produced : it arises from a difference in the state of our imagina- 
tions ; from our disposition at one time to follow out the train of thought 
awakened, and our incapacity to do this, at another, in consequence of 
the preoccupation of our minds by some engrossing idea. The pleasures 
of Taste are enjoyed in their perfectioji only when the^ imagination is 
free, and the attention is so little occupied as to leave us open to all Uie 
impressions created by the objects before us. It is, therefore, always in 
leisure hours that we turn to music and poetry for amusement The 
seasons of care, of grief, of business, have other occupations ; and destroy, 
for the time at least, our sensibility to the beautiful or the sublime, in 
proportion as tl^ state of mind produced by them is unfavorable to the 
exercise of the imagination. 

Another proof that imagination is the source of the pleas- 
ures of Taste may be derived from what is observed in the 
process of criticising. When, in considering a poem or paint- 
ing, we attend minutely to the language and structure of the 
one," or the coloring and design of the other, we cease to feel 
the delight which they otherwise produce. The reason of this 
is that by so doing we restrain our imagination, and, instead 
of yielding to its suggestions, resist them by fixing our atten- 
tion on minute and unconnected parts. On the contrary, 
if the imagination is ardent and is left to its free exercise, the 
mind receives pleasure from the performance as a whole, and 
takes no note of the minor details of criticism. 

It is this chiefly that makes it difficult for young persons with Uvely 
imaginations to form correct judgments of the productions of literature 
and art, and which so often induces them to approve of medioci*e per- 
formances. It is not that they are incapable of learning in what merit 
of composition consists ; for the principles which direct us in the forma- 



objccc at different times attributable ? Wiien arc the pleasares ot taste enjoyed in tbeii 
perfection ? When do wo turn to music or poetry for amusement ? 

What do facts observable in the process of criticising prove with regard to tbo 
pleasures of Taste ? State tbo arguments thus derived. What kind of nritics are per- 
sons with ardent imaginations llkolj to become? What renders it difficult fo** the 
joanK to form correct judgments of literary performances ? What effect has tLe labot 
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tion of critical opinions are neither numerous nor abstruBe. It is not 
that sensibility increases with age ; for this all experience contaradiota 
But it is because at this period of life the imagination is fresh, and ia 
excited by the slightest causes ; because the young decide on the merits 
of a composition according to the impression it makes on this faculty ; 
because their estimate of its value is formed, not by comparing it witJi 
other works or with any abstract or ideal standard, but from the facility 
\dth which it leads them into those enchanting regions of fancy when 
yodth loves to wander. It is their own imagination that m reality pos- 
sesses the charms which they attribute to the work that excites it ; and 
the simplest tale is as capable of exciting this faculty in the - young, and 
is therefore advanced to as high a rank ih their estimation, as the most 
meritorious performances would be at a later period. 

All this flow of imagination, however, in which youth and men of 
sensibility are apt to indulge, and which so often yields them pleasure 
while it involves them in incorrect judgments, the labor of criticism de- 
stroys. Thus employed, the mind, instead of being free to follow the 
trains of imagery successively awakened, is either fettered to the con- 
sideration of minute and isolated parts, or pauses to weigh the various 
ideas received. Thus distracted, it loses the emotion, whether of beauty 
or sublimity ; and, since the impression on the outward sense is evident- 
ly the same as before, it must be the restraint of imagination alone (hat 
makes the difference, and consequently this Vacuity is the sole source 
whence the pleasures of Taste flow. Accordingly, the mathematician 
who Investigates the demonstrations of the JS^ewtonian philosophy, the 
painter who studies the designs of Raphael, the poet who reasons on the 
measure of Milton, — all in such occupations lose the delight which these 
several productions give ; and, when they wish to recover the emotion 
of pleasure, must withdraw their attention from minute considerations, 
and leave their fancy to revel amid the great and pleasing conceptions 
with which it is inspired. 

§ 255. The pleasures received from objects of Taste de- 
pending, as we have seen, on the action of the imagination, it 
follows that whatever facilitates the lively exercise of this 
faculty heightens the pleasurable emotions experienced. This 
is obviously the effect of those interesting associations with 



of criticism on the flow of imagination ? What is said of tlie mathematician, the 
painter, and the poet, when studying the great masters of their respective arts? 

§ 255. On what do the pleasures received from objects of Taste depend ? What 
therefore, heightens the pleasurable emotions experienced ? Of what is this obviously 
the effect ? In how many classes are associations comprised ? What is the first claae ? 
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partioular objects which exist in every mind. These associa- 
tions are comprised in three classes : — 

L Personal, No man is indifferent to a view of the house where he 
was born, the school where he was educated, or the scenes amid which 
his infancy was epent. 3o many images of past affections and past hap- 
piness do they recall, that, common-place as they may seem to others, 
to him they are a source of indescribable rapture. There are melodies, 
bIso, that were learned in infancy, or were sung perhaps by beloved 
voices now silent, which awake strong feeling within us whenever they 
are heard, and are through life preferred to all others. 

n. NaiionaL Next to personal associations, those connected with 
our country are most calculated to heighten our emotions of pleasure. 
What American can visit the localities conseerated by the blood of his 
struggling ancestors, can behold Bunker Hill, Bennington, Valley Forge, 
Cowpens, or Yorktown, and not feel his heart touched with a far higher 
and stronger enthusiasm than would be kmdled by the mere beauty of 
the respective scenes? To others, they may be objects of indifference ; 
to us, they are hallowed by their connection with our country's history. 
In like manner, the fine lines which Vii^, in his Georgics, has dedicated 
to the praises of his native land, beautiful as they are to us, were un* 
doubtedly read with far greater pleasure by the ancient Roman. 

The influence of such associations in increasing the beauty or sub- 
limity of musical compositions must have been generally observed. 
Swiss soldiers in foreign lands have been so overwhelmed with melan- 
choly on hearing their celebrated national air, that it has been found 
necessary to forbid its performance in the armie& in which they serve. 
"Hus effect is not attributable to the composition itself, but to the recoL 
lections with which it is accompanied ; to the images it awakens of 
peace and domestic pleasures, from which they have been torn, and to 
which they may never return. So the tune called Bellisle March is said 
to have owed its popularity in England to the supposition that it was 
the air played when the British army marched into Bellisle, and to its 
consequent association with images of conquest and military glory. 

TIL HUtorical. Powerful, though in a less degree than the asso- 

Desoribe personal aasodationa Show how they impart additional intensity to the 
pleasure received ft-om certain melodies. What associations, next to personal ones, are 
most calcnlated to heighten our pleasurable emotions ? What scenes are likely to kin< 
die enthusiasm in an Americanos heart? Why? In whom is it likely that the lines 
dedicated by Virgil to his country awakened the liveliest pleasure? What composi- 
tions have their effect greatly increased by such associations? What illustration is 
eited, touching the Swiss soldiers? To %vhat is the effect of this national air attrib- 
utable ? In like manner to what does the air called Bellisle March owe its popularity f 
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eiations oonnected with our own land, are those founded on general his 
tory or the lives of distinguished persons. The valley of Yaucluse is 
celebrated for its beauty ; yet how little would it have been esteemed, 
had it not been the residence of Petrarch I In like maimer, there are 
many landscapes, no doubt, more beautiful than Runnymede ; yet those 
who remember that this place witnessed the granting of the great char- 
ter which has- guaranteed the rights and liberties of millions, will £3d 
few scenes affect their imaginations so strongly. 
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•LESSON XXXVIII. 

BOUROES OF THE PLEASURES OF THE IMAGINATION. 
THE NOVEL. THE WONDERFUL. THE PICTURESQUE. 

§ 256. Of the five senses that have been given to man, 
three, — taste, smell, and touch, — are incapable by themselves of 
awakening the imagination to pleasure. Cooperating with the 
other two, they may contribute to the eflfect produced on this 
faculty ; or, by the associations connected with their sensa- 
tions, they may occasionally produce pleasing trains of thought : 
but, independently exercised, they cannot be regarded as 
sources of the pleasures of Taste. Hence the intensity of the 
affliction with which the blind and deaf man is visited. Oat 
off from the manifold enjoyments ensured by sight and hear- 
ing, and by these alone, he finds but little solace in the posses- 
sion of the three inferior senses. 

Taste (in its literal signification) has to do with the body ; it flatters 
And serves the grossest of all masters, the stomach. No sense has less 

What is tho third class of assodations? How do they rank as regards effect? Whct 
Olustrationa are given to prove their power ? 

§ 256. Which of the five senses are incapable of affecting the imagination ? When do 
they contribute to the effect produced on this faculty ? How are they sometlines instni' 
mental in producing pleasing trains of thought? Independently ezeroiaed, are they 
sources of the pleasure of Taste ? What follows with respect to the blind and deaf 
man? 

To what does the sense of Taste appeal ? What kind of pleasures is it Ino^Mble d 
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connection with the mind, or is so utterly incapable of yielding it 
pleasure. 

Smell may sometimes seem to yield perceptions of the beautifal ; but 
it is because the odor is exhaled frofn an object that we already know 
to be beantifal, and that is so independently of its fragrance. Thus the 
rose charms us with its symmetrical proportions and the richness and 
variety of its 'shades ; its odor is agreeable, not beautiful, and suggests 
the idea of beauty only because we know it to proceed from a beautiful 
object 

Touch may in a measure judge of smoothness, regularity, and sym- 
metry ; but not with sufficient promptness and accuracy to make it a 
source of pleasure to the imagination, imless sight comes to its aid. 

Agreeable trains of thought may, indeed, occasionally be awakened 
by the taste, smell, and perhaps touch, of particular objects with which 
striking recollections of the past are connected ; yet we cannot on that 
account say that the sensations produced through these media are a 
source of mental pleasure. 

§ 257. The only senses capable of kindling the imagina- 
tion and exciting its pleasures are sight and hearing. The 
impressions of the former are the more striking, and the 
enjoyment they yield is both more lasting and more intense. 
The blind, therefore, apart from the greater helpl-essness to 
which they are reduced, lose incomparably more of the pleas- 
ures of the imagination, whether awakened by nature or art, 
t.han the deaf. 

These senses seem to be particularly in the service of the souL The 
sensations they produce are pure, not gross ; intellectual, not corporeal. 
They contribute to the refining rather than the sustaining of life. They 
procure us pleasures which are not selfish and sensual, but noble and 
elevating. 

§ 258. To these two senses, then, through the operation 
of which natural objects excite a flow of imagination and con- 

prodnctng? Of what may smell sometimes seem to yield perceptions? Explain how 
this is, and iUnstrate it in the case of the rose. Of -what qualities may touch, in a 
measure, Judge ? Why is it not, then, a source of pleasure to the imagination ? To 
what are the agreeable trains of thought sometimes awakened by these senscb 
attributable? 

S 257. What senses alone are capable of kindling the imagination ? Which pro 
dacee the more striking impressions ? How, then, does the affliction of the blind com. 
pare with that of the deaf? What is said of the sensations and pleasures producod by 
sight and hearing? 
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sequent pleasure, art must be addressed, in order to make an 
impression on the mind. The eye beiog. as we have seen, 
the medium of the most vivid and abundant sensations, to it 
most of the fine ants, — painting, sculpture, architecture, and 
landscape-gardening, — ^are exclusively addressed. Music, po- 
etry, and rhetoric (which we have seen is a mixed art), ad- 
dress themselves to the ear. 

§ 259. We may divide those objects of sight and hearing 
which constitute the source of pleasure to the imagination, 
into two great classes, the productions of nature and those of 
art. Strictly speaking, our subject leads us to treat only of 
the latter, or rather of that class of the latter which pertains 
exclusively to the art of composition. Yet, as the relation 
subsisting between the two is intimate and they often afford 
striking illustrations of €ach other, we shall briefly extend our 
notice to both. 

§ 260. The different characteristics which an object must 
possess to excite the imagination are known as the novel, the 
wonderful, the picturesque, the sublime, and the beautiful. 
Of these the last two are by far the most fruitful sources of 
pleasure. 

These five qualities belong alike to natural and artificial object& 
Two others must here be mentioned, more limited in extent, because ap- 
plicable orJy to the creations of art 

I. Fidelity of imitation. Art in many cases aims at nothing more 
than a reproduction of nature. In these cases, the closer resemblance 
the copy bears to the original, the greater pleasure does it afford. Nor 
is this less true, though the object copied be destitute of beauty, or 
even repulsive. In a picture we can endure the filthy lazzaroni and dis- 
gusting dwarf, from whom in life we would turn away with uneontrol- 



§258. To what must art be addressed? Which arts are addressed to the eye? 
Which, to the ear? 

$ 259. Into what two great classes are the objects of sight and hearing divided ? 
What is said of the relation sabsisting between them ? 

S 260. Enumerate the characteristics which an object must possess, to excite tbe 
imagination. Which of these are the most fhdtful sources of pleasure f To what ob- 
jects do theso qualities belong? What two others ore more limited in extent? Id 
what cases is fidelity of imitation a source of pleasure 7 rinstrate the ftot that a fliltti- 
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lable aversion. The mind is please^ with the fidelity of the representa- 
tion, because in the triumphs of art the whole species may be said to 
have a common concern and pride. 

n. Wit, humor, and ridicule, in literary compositions, are the source 
of various pleasures. These are of such importance as to require future 
consideration at some length. 

§ 261. The Novel is an important source of the pleasures 
of Taste, producing, as it does, a lively and instantaneous effect 
on the imagination. An object which has no merit to recom- 
mend it, except its being uncommon or new, by means of this 
quality gives a quick and pleasing impulse to the mind. A 
degree of novelty, indeed, though not essejitial to the produc- 
tion of impressions by the beautiful or the sublime, consider- 
ably heightens them ; for objects long familiar, however 
attractive, are apt to be passed over with indifference. 

The emotion produced by novelty is of a livelier and more 
pungent nature than that excited by beauty ; but is propor- 
tionally shorter in its continuance. If there is no other charm 
to rivet our attention, the shining gloss thus communicated 
soon wears off. 

The desire to see and hear what is new is universal, and is known 
as curioiitif. No emotion of the mind is stronger or more general Con- 
versation' is never more interesting than when it turns on strange ob- 
jects and extraordinary events. Men tear themselves from their fami- 
lies in search of things rare and new, and novelty converts into pleasures 
the fatigues and even the perils of travelling. By children, also, thia 
feeling is constantly manifested- We see them perpetually running from 
place to place, to hunt out something new ; they catch, with eagerness 
and often with very little choice, at whatever comes before them. 
Nf/w. by reason of its nature, novelty cannot for any length of time en- 
gross our attentit)n ; and hence curiosity is the most versatile of all our 



ful representation pleases, though the object copied may be absolatelj repnlaiTe 
Explain the reason. What source of pleasure to the imagination belongs excludyel} 
V> literary compositions ? 

S 261. What is the effect of the novel on the imagination ? What, on the impre«> 
dions produced by the beautiful and the sublime ? How does the emotion produced by 
novelty compare with that excited by beauty ? What is the desire to see and hear new 
things called ? How do men show that they are under its control ? How is it mani* 
fested by children ? What is the leading characteristic of curinslty ? 
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iiffectionB. It ia constantly changii)g its object, and always presents an 
appearance of anxiety and restlessness. 

§ 262. Novelty is possessed by objects in different degrees, 
to which its effects are proportioned. 

I. The lowest degree is found in objects surveyed a second 
time after a long interval. 

Experience teaches us that, without any decay of remembrance, ab- 
Hence always gives an air of novelty to a once familiar object. Thus, a 
person with whom we have been intimate, returning from abroad after 
a long interval, appears almost like a new acquaintance. Distance of 
place contributes to this effect no less than lapse of time ; a friend, for 
example, after a shor^ absence in a remote country, has the same air of 
novelty as if he had returned after a longer interval from a place nearer 
home. The mind unconsciously institutes a connection between him 
and the distant region he has visited, and invests him with the singu« 
larity of the objects he has seen. 

II. The next degree of novelty belongs to objects respect- 
ing which we have had some previous information. 

Description, though it contributes to familiarity, cannot altogether 
remove the appearance of novelty when the object itself is presented. 
The first sight of a lion, for instance, is novel, and therefore a source of 
pleasure, although the beholder may have previously obtained from pic- 
tures, statues, and natural history, a thorough acquaintance with all hii» 
peculiarities of appearance. 

III. A new object that bears some distant resemblance 

to one already known is an instance of the third degree of 

novelty. 

We are familiar, for example, with the features of the Caucasian race 
of men, having seen them from infancy ; the first sight of a Chinese, 
however, is novel and pleasing, because, although he bears a resemblance 
to those we already know, the points of difference are sufficient to ex- 
cite our curiosity. 

IV. The highest degree of novelty is that which character- 

§ 262. To what are the effect} of novelty proportioned ? In what objects la novelty 
found in the lowest degree ? What is always the effect of absence ? What besides 
la{)se of time contributes to this effect ? Illustrate thia What connection is nncon- 
sciously instituted by the mind ? What objects are characterized by novelty in the 
second degree ? What is the effect of description ? . Illustrate this. What is the next 
highest degree of novelty ? Give an illustration. To what objects does the highent 
degree of novelty belong ? 
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izes objects entirely unknown and bearing no analogy to any 
with which we are acquainted. 

§ 263. The Wonderful is analogous in character to the 
novel, and is by some confounded with it. It is equally a 
source of pleasure, its charm consisting principally in the pro- 
duction of unexpected trains of thought. 

The difference between the novel and the wonderful is readily illub^ 
tratodL A traveller who has never seen an elephant, goes to a jungle 
in India for the purpose of meeting with one ; if he succeeds, the sight 
is novel and pleasing, but not wonderful, for it was fully expected. A 
ELindoo, wandering in America, suddenly sees an elephant feeding at 
large in a field : the sight is not novel, for he is accustomed to the ani- 
mal; it is wonderful, however, because totally unexpected, — ^and is 
pleasing in proportion. 

The Chinese appreciate the fact that the wonderful pleasurably ex- 
cites the imagination in a high degree, and take advantage of it in the 
embellishment of their gardens, whicl^ we may add, are among the finest 
in the world. A torrent, for example, is conveyed under the ground, 
that the visitor may be at a loss to divine whence the unusual sound 
proceeds ; and, to multiply still stranger noises, subterranean cavities are 
devised in every variety. Sometimes one is unexpectedly led into a 
dark cave, which still more unexpectedly terminates in a landscape en- 
riched with all the beauties that nature can afford. In another quar- 
ter, enchanting paths lead to a rough field, where bushes, briers, and 
stones, interrupt the passage ; and, while means of egress are being 
sought, a magnificent vista opens on the view. 

§ 264. The Picturesque is by some regarded simply as a 
variation of the beautiful, and treated under that head. The 
term seems, however, to be applied to objects which have a 
rugged appearance, in contradistinction to such as are sublime 
or beautiful, particularly when introduced among the latter by 
way of contrast. Affecting the mind at first with an emotion 
of surprise, such objects soon give birth to an additional train 

§268. To what is tfi6 wonderful analogous? In what does its charm consist? 
Dlnstrata the difference between the novel and the wonderful. What use do the Ghi> 
neee make et the fact that the wonderfbl pleasurably excites the imagination ? Show 
bow they apply this principle in their gardena 

§ 364. To what do some regard tfie picturesque as belonging ? To what objects doee 
this term seem rather to be applied ? With what emotion do picturesque ot|}eot8 flxst 
affect the mind ? To what do they soon give birth ? Mention some picfcure0que ob* 

9 
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of images which the scene itself would not have suggested. A 

ruined tower in the midst of a deep wood, an old bridge flung 

across a chasm between rocks, a moss-coyered cottage on a 

precipice, are instances of the picturesque. We have other 

examples in a stream with a broken surface and an irregulai 

motion ; and, among trees, not in the smooth young beech or 

the fresh and tender ash, but in the gnarled oak and knotty 

elntL 

It is not necessary that picturesque objects should be of great size; 
it is enough if they are rough and scraggy, if they indicate age by their 
appearance and have forms characterized by sudden yariations. Among 
animals, the ass is generally regarded as more picturesque than the 
horse ; and, among horses, it is to the wild and rough forester or the worn- 
out cart-horse, that this epithet is applied. In our own species, objects 
merely picturesque are to be found among the wandering tribes of gyp- 
sies and beggars ; who, in all thtir characteristics, bear a close analogy 
to the wild forester and worn-out cart-horse, as weU as to old mills^ 
hoyels, and similar inanimate objects. 
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LESSON XXXIX. 



THE SUBLIME. 



§ 265. The term Sublimity, for which grandeur is by 
some used as an equiyalent, is applied to great and noble ob- 
jects which produce a sort of internal eleyation and expansion. 
The emotion, though pleasing, is of a serious character, and, 
when awakened in the highest degree, may be designated eyen 
as seyere, solemn, and awful ; being thus readily distinguish- 
able from the liyelier feelings produced by the beautiful. 

jecta. What is the leading characteristio of suoh otjectB? Is the ass or the hone 
the more picturesqae? To what kind of horses is this epithet applicable? Whail 
uiembers of oor own species present a picturesque appearance ? To what are they anal* 
Bgous in character ? 

§ 266. What word is used as an equivalent for stcblimity t To what are these \«taas^ 
applied f Deseribe the emotion produced by sublimity. 
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The priiioipal source of the sublime is might, or power 
Iq a state of active exertion. Hence the grandeur of earth- 
quakes and volcanoes ; of great conflagrations ; of the stormy 
ocean and mighty torrent; of lightning, tempests, and all 
violent commotions of the elementb. 

A stream that confines itself to its banks is a beautifiil object; but, 
wheii it rushes with the impetuosity of a torrent, it becomes sublime. 
** The sight of a small fire/' says Longinus, " produces no emotion ; but 
we are struck with the boiling furnace of Etna, pouring out whole rivers 
of liquid flame." The engagement of two great armies, being the high- 
est exertion of human might, constitutes one of the noblest and most 
magnificent spectacles that can be presented to the eye, or exhibited to 
the imagination in description. Lions and other animals of strength are 
subjects of some of the grandest passages. In what sublime terms is the 
war-horse described in Job I 

"Hast thou given the horse strength 9 hast thou clothed his neck 
with thunder} Canst thou make him afraid as a grasshopper? Tbe 
glory of his nostrils is terrible. He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth 
m his strength ; he goeth on to meet the armed men. He mocketh at 
fear, and is not affrighted ; neither turneth he back from the sword. 
The quiver rattleth against him, the glittering spear and the shield. He 
swalloweth the ground with fierceness and rage ; neither believeth he 
that it is the sound of the trumpet. He saith among the trumpets, Ha, 
ha ! and he smelleth the battle afar oS." 

Tlie description of the leviathan is worked up in the same book with 
fine effect 

" Canst thou draw out leviathan with an hook? or his tongue with a 
cord which thou lettest down? Canst thou put an hook into his nose? 
or bore his jaw through with a thorn I Wilt thou play with him as 
with a bird?.or wilt thou bind him for thy maidens ? By his neesings a light 
doth shine, and his eyes are Uke the eyelids of the morning. Out of his 
mouth go burning lamps, and sparks of fire leap out Out of his nos- 
trils goeth smoke, as out of a seething pot or cauldron. His breath kin- 
dleth coals, and a flame goeth out of his mouth. In his neck remaineth 
strength, and sorrow is turned into joy before him." 

§ 266. The simplest form in which sublimity develops it- 

What is the principal source of the Bublfme? From this eourco what derive 
their grandear ? How is a stream that confines itself to its banks characlerized ? When 
does the same stream become sublime ? Repeat the remark of Longinos. What b 
the highest exertion of human might f What kind of a spectacle does a battle, there- 
fbra, constitatef What animals fonn the subject of some of the grandest passages? 
Where are the war-horse and the leyiathan described in sublime terms ? Repeat these 
doaoiiptions. 

i 266. What i3 the simplest form in which sublimity develops itself? Give sonM' 
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self is vastness. Wide-extended plains, to which the eye did- 
oerns no limit ; the firmament of heaven ; the boundless ex 
panse of ocean, — furnish us with familiar examples. 

To connect greatneis of size with, greatness of character is nataraiii 
parttcnlarly with unenlightened minda The Scythians, for example, 
were so impressed with the fame of Alexander the Great that they 
thooght he must be a giant, and were astonished when they found him 
to be rather under than above their own size. 

The mind is inadequate to the conception of infinity, and intuitively 
invests whatever approaches it with a character of grandeur. Hence, 
infinite space, endless numbers, and eternal duration, possess this 
quality in an eminent degree. It must be observed, however, that 
where there is such variety in the parts of any object that one cannot 
be inferred from another, unless they are of such size that all can be 
taken in at one view, a portion of the sublimity is lost. When there is 
such immensity that the whole cannot be comprehended at once, the 
mind is distracted rather than satisfied, and is excited only to an in* 
ferior degree of pleasure. With the sky and the ocean this is not the 
case ; because what is invisible is the counterpart of what we see, and 
from such portions as meet the eye imagination can readily draw the 
picture of such as are concealed from it. When, however, every part 
nmst be seen that an idea of the whole may be formed, any degree of 
magnitude inconsistent with distinctness diminishes the efifect. Addi- 
son's observation is therefore just, that there would have been more true 
sublimity in one of Lysippus' statues of Alexander, though no lai^er than 
life, than in the vast Mount Athos, had it been cut into the figure of the 
hero, according to the proposition of Phidias, with a river in one hand, 
and a city in the other. 

§ 267. All vastness produces the impression of sublimity. 
This impression, however, is less vivid in objects extended in 
length or breadth than in such as are vast by reason of their 
height or depth. Though a boundless plain is a grand object, 
yet a high mountain to which we look up, or an awful preci- 



fbmiliar examples. With what is it natural to connect greatness of character? Whot 
did the Scythians think respecting Alexander the Great? To what is the mind in- 
ideqoate ? What olijectB, therefore, are eminently grand ? When there ia variety to 
the partfl of an ohject, what degree of magnitude is inconsistent with the highest sab* 
llmity? Why does not this principle operate in the case of the sky and the ocean? 
What remark does Addison make in illustration of this point? 

§ 267. With the same size, in what directions must bodies be extended, to be most 
sublime? How does a boundless plain compare with a high mountain or an awftU 
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pioe or tower from which we contemplate objects beneath, is 

still grander; The sublimity of the firmament arises as well 

from its height as from its vast extent. 

Our eyery-day actions show that we are aware of the edect pro- 
duced on the mind by elevation. We raise lofty monninents, and on 
their tops place the statues of our heroes, at as great a height as is com* 
patible with distinctness of view. So thrones are erected for kings, and 
elevated seats for judges and magistrates. Among all nations, Heaven 
is placed far above, Hell far below. Why are these directions prefer- 
red to all others, if the mind does not instinctively connect an idea of 
grandeur with great height and depth! 

§ 268. The solemn and the terrible are important elements 

of the sublime ; hence, darkness, solitude, and silence, which 

have a tendency to fill the mind with awe, contribute much to 

sublimity. It is not the gay landscape, the flowery field, or 

the flourishing city, that produces the emotion of grandeur : 

but the hoary mountain, and the solitary lake ; the aged forest, 

and the torrent falling down the precipice. 

Hence, too, night scenes are generally the most subHme. The firma- 
ment, when filled with stars in magnificent profusion, strikes the imagi- 
nation with a more awful grandeur than when we view it enlightened 
by the brightest noon-day sun. The sound of a bell and the striking of 
a large dock are at any time grand ; but they become doubly so, when 
heard amid the stillness of night. In descriptions of the Deity, dark- 
ness is often introduced, and with great effect, as a means of imparting 
additional sublimity to the subject " He maketh darkness his pavilion," 
saith the inspired writer; "He dwelleth in the thick cloud." So, 
Milton: — 

** How oft, amidst 

Thiok oloads and dark, does Heayen^s all-ruling Biro 

Choose to reside, his glory unobscured. 

And with the mt^esty of darkness round 

Circles his throng I " 

§ 269. Obscurity is another source of the sublime. We 

predpice? To what is the sublimity of the firmament owing? How, in eyery-day 
life, do we avail onrselyes of the effects produced by eleyation ? Why do all nations 
locate Heayen above them, and Hell below ? 

§ 268. What other elements contribute largely to the-sublime ? Giye instances of 
their effect As regards sublimity, what is the effect of darkness on the heavens, the 
sound of bells, Ac ? What is often introduced into descriptions of the Deity, and with 
what effect ? Giye an example from Scripture ; from Milton. 
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have seen that in natural and visible objects, when a portioo 
of the form is seen, it is essential that the whole be within 
reach of the eye, nnless there is such uniformity that its ap- 
pearance can be readily inferred. When no part, howeverj 
is visible or material, but the whole is left to imagination^ the 
obscurity and uncertainty fill the mind with indescribable 
awe. Thus we find that descriptions of supernatural beings 
are characterized by sublimity, though the ideas they yield 
are confused and indistinct. The superior power we attribute 
to such beings, the obscurity with which they are veiled, and 
the awe they awaken in our* minds, necessarily render them 
sublime. The grand effect of obscurity is obvious in the fol- 
lowing passage from the book of Job : — 

" In thoughts from the yisions of the night, when deep sleep faUeth 
on men, fear came upon me, and trembling, which made all my bon^ 
to shake. Then a spirit passed before my face ; the hair of my flesh 
stood np. It stood still, but I conld not discern the form thereof: an 
image was before mine eyes, there was silence, and I heard a voice, 
saying, ' Shall mortal man be more just than God ? shall a man be more 
pure than his Maker f ' " 

As a general principle, all objects greatly elevated, or far removed as 
regards either space or time, are apt to strike us as grand. Whatever 
is viewed through the mist of distance or antiquity looms larger than its 
natural size. Hence epic poets find it expedient to select as heroes the 
great personages of bygone times, rather than those of their own day, 
though equally distinguished. 

It follows that no ideas are so sublime as those connected 
with the Supreme Being, the least known but incomparably 
the greatest of all things ; the infinity of whose nature and 
the eternity of whose duration, joined to the immensity of 
His power, though they transcend our conceptions, yet exalt 
them in the highest degree. 

§ 270. Sublimity is also frequently heightened by disor- 



$ S69. What is another source of the sublime ? Show the difference in this req>oct 
between material and immaterial things. What is said of supematnral ol^Jects ? Quote 
Ihnn Job a sublime passage descriptiye of a spirit As a general principle, what objeets 
strike us as grand ? Why do epic poets select as heroes personages of bygone times! 
With whom are our sublimest ideas connected? 

% 270. By what is sublimity frequently heightened ? What feoUng does strict iQga* 
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der. When we gaze at things strictly regular in their outline n 
and methodical in the arrangement of their parts, we feel a 
sense of confinement incompatible with mental expansion. 

Exact proportion of parts, though it often contributes additional 
effect to the beautiful, seldom enters into the sublime. A great mass of 
rooks thrown wildly and confusedly together by the hand of nature 
produces a greater impression of grandeur in the mind than if they had 
been adjusted to each other with the utmost taste, and care. 

§ 271. We have thus far considered sublimity as belong- 
ing to visible things merely ; it may, however; characterize 
objects of hearing, as well as those of sight. Among the arts 
which please the imagination through the ear, poetry and 
rhetoric have already been enumerated. Though, with the 
aid of conventional characters which represent words and 
thereby ideas, they address the eye, and may therefore be un- 
derstood by the deaf, yet they are to be regarded as primarily 
appealing to the ear, and governed by principles laid down 
with the direct view of producing the liveliest effect on that 
organ. Accordingly, under the head of sublimity, as pertain- 
ing to objects of hearing, we munt treat of the sublime in 
writing ; and thi& by reason of its importance, will constitute 
a separate lesson It remains for us here to enumerate the 
sounds characterized by sublimity. These are included in 
five classes, as follows : — 

L Those associated with ideas of danger ; such as, the howUng of a 
storm, the rumbling of an earthquake, the groaning of a volcano, 
the roaring of thunder, the report of artillery. 

IL Those associated with great power actively exerted ; as, tne noise 
of 8 torrent, the fall of a cataract, the upcoar of a tempest, the dash 
of waves, the crackling of a conflagration. 

HL Those associated with ideas of majesty, solemnity, deep melancholy 
or profound grief; as, the sound of the trumpet and other warlike 
instruments, the notes of the organ, the tolling of the bell, <fec. 



Iftrity produce ? To what does exact proportion of parts contribate ? In what position 
do massive rocks produce the greatest impression of grandeur ? 

S 271. To what, besides objects of sigbt, does sublimity belong? To what sense are 
the arts of poetry and rhetoric addressed ? With what three classes of ideas must 
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IV. Of the notes of animals, those awaken the emotion of gi'andeor 
which are known to proceed from strong or ferocious creatures. As 
examples of this class, the roar of the lion, the growling of bears, 
the howling of wolves, and the scream of the eagle, may be men- 
tioned. 

V. Those sounds of the human voice may be accounted sublime which 
indicate that the more serious emotions, — sorrow, terror, and the 
like, — are strongly excited. The tones which, in general, denote a 
high degree of emotion, will be found to be loud, grave, lengthened, 
and swelling. 

§ 272. It will be seen that the sublimity of sound arises, 
not from any inherent quality or independent fitness to pro- 
duce the emotion, but exclusively from the association of 
ideas. 

This is evident from the fact that, as soon as the sound is separated 
from the idea, it ceases to be sublime. Thus, persons who are afraid of 
thunder frequently mistake some common sound for it, such as the roll- 
ing of a cart or carriage. While the mistake continues, they feel an 
emotion of sublimity ; but, the moment they are undeceived, they are 
the first to laugh at their error and ridicule the noise that occasioned 
it. Similar mistakes are often made, in those countries where earth- 
quakes are common, between inconsiderable sounds and the low rum- 
bling noise which is said to precede such an event ; there can be no 
doubt that, the moment the truth is discovered, the emotion of sublimi- 
ty is at an end. So, children are at first as much impressed with the 
thunder of the theatre as with that of the genuine tempest ; but, when 
they understand the delusion, regard it as no more than the insignificant 
noises they hear every day. Again, to the Highlander the sound of the 
bag-pipe is sublime, because it is the martial instrument of his country, 
and is constantly associated with splendid and magnificent images ; to 
the rest of the world, the instrument is at best barely tolerable. Final- 
ly, that sublimity in the t^nes of animals arises from associations with 
their character seems obvious from several considerations. The howl 
of the wolf differs little |rom that of the dog either in tone or strength ; 



Bounds be associated, in order to be sublime ? Qive examples of each. Ctf the notes 
of animals, which awaken the emotion of grandeur ? What sounds of the human voioe 
are accounted sublime ? Wliat tones denote a high degree of emotion ? 

§ 272. From what does the sublimity of sound arise ? What evidence is there <^ 
this ? Illustrate the point by stating what takes place when some insignificant sound 
is mistaken for thunder or the rumbling of an earthquake. How. is the sound of the 
tNig-plpo regarded by the Highlander ? How, by the rest of the world ? What ooca 
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but there is no comparison between them in point of sublimity, because 
we know the one to be a savage, and the other a domestic, animal. 
There are few animal sounds so loud as the lowing of a cow ; yet it will 
be admitted that it is far from being characterized by sublimity. We 
may therefore infer that sounds possess this quality, not by reason of 
any inherent character, but only through the associations connected 
with them. 



LESSON XL. 

THE SUBLIME IN W&ITIKG. 

§ 273. For a literary composition to possess sublimity, it 
is necessary that the subject be sublime ; that, if a scene or 
natural object, it be one which, exhibited to us in reality, 
would inspire us with thoughts of the elevated, awful, and 
magnificent character that has been described. This excludes 
what is merely beautiful, gay, or elegant. If it be attempted, 
with the aid of rhetoric, to make any such object the theme 
of a sublime composition, the effort will prove a failure, and 
bombast or frigidity of style will result. 

§ 274. We shall find, then, that the passages generally 
accounted sublime are, for the most part, descriptions of the 
natural objects mentioned in the last lesson as capable of pro- 
ducing the emotion of grandeur ; or, in other words, of what 
is vast, mighty, magnificent, obscure, dark, solemn, loud, pa- 
thetic, or terrible. 

Shakspeare, in the following lines, furnishes us with a fine example 
of sublimity, arising from the vastness of the objects successively pre- 

alons the differenco ? From what does sublimity in the tones of animals arise ? Illiui- 
ttatetbla. 

§ 27& What is essential to snblimity in a literary composition ? If a scone or natural 
object i^ treated of; what must be its character? What is excluded? What will re- 
salt, if it bo attempted to write sublimely on a triyial subject? 

§ 274. Of what, then, for the most part, are sublime passages descriptions? fiepeet 
the quotation ftom Shakspeare, and show wherein its sublimity oonsifita. 

9* 
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seated, and the pathetic thought that all this magnifioenee and great- 
aeBB is destined to destraction. 

** The cload-capt towers, the gorgeoos palace*, 
The aolemn temples, the groat globe Itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolye ; 
And, like an insubstantial pageant faded. 
Leave not a rack behind." 

As observed in § 265, battles are among the sublimest spectacles on 
-which the eye can gaze, by reason of their displaying immense power iii 
the act of violent exertion. We may, therefore, look for the same ele- 
ment of grandeur in descriptions of such scenes. Homer furnishes od« 
of the sublimest, as well as earliest, in the whole range of poetry. 

" When now gathered on either side, the hosts plunged together in 
fight ; shield is harshly laid to shield ; spears crash on the brazen corse> 
lets ; bossy buckler with buckler meets ; loud tumult rages over all ; 
groans are mixed with the exulting shouts of men ; the slain and the 
Slayer join their cries; the earth is floating round with blood. As 
when two rushing streams from two mountains come roaring down, and 
throw together their rapid waters below, they roar along the gulfy vale. 
The starred shepherd nears the sound, as he stalks o'er the distant 
hills ; so, as they mixed in fight, from both armies clamor with loud 
terror arose." 

From Ossian we take another description of a battle-scene, which 
bears, it will be observed, a decided resemblance to the one last quoted^ 
both in the enumeration of circumstances, and in the comparison of the 
contending hosts to two mountain torrents. Both are eminently sub- 
lime, presenting to us in a few words a succession of striking images. 

" like Autumn's dark storms pouring from two echoing hills, towards 
each other approached the heroes ; as two dark streams from high rocks 
meet and roar on the plain, loud, rough, and dark in battle, meet Loch- 
lin and Inisfail. Chief mixes his strokes with chief, and man with man ! 
Steel sounds on steel, and helmets are cleft on high : blood bursts and 
smokes around : strings murmur on the polished yews : darts rush along 
the sky : spears fall like circles of light which ^d the stormy face of 
night 

** As the noise of the troubled ocean when roll the waves on high, as 
the last peal of thundering heaven, such iHs the noise of battle. Though 
Cormac's hundred bards were there, feeble were the voice of a hundred 
bards to send the deaths to future times ; for many were the deaths of 
the heroes, and wide poured th * blood of the valiant" 



What are among the subUmest spectacles, and why ? What follows with respect to 
descriptions of battle-scenes ? From what two authors are general desciiptions of b«t> 
tloB quoted ? How do they compare in point of sublimity ? In what respects do they 
resemble each other? What other poet^s description of a similar scene is presented f 
Kepeat it How, in your opinion, does it compare in point of grandeur with the two 
oztraots juM; given ? 
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Compare with these the fine passage in the sixth book of Paradise 
Lost, than which nothing could be more lofty or forcible. 

** Now storming ftiry roso, 
And clamor such as heard In Hoaven tiU now 
Was nevor ; arms on armor clashing brayed 
Horrible discord, and the madding wheels 
Of brazen chariots raged ; dire was the noiso 
Of conflict ; ovor-head the dismal hiss 
Of fiery darts in flaming ToUeys flow, 
And flying vaulted either host with Are. 
80 nnder fiery cope together rushed 
Both battlos main, with ruinoua aasanit 
And inextingttishablo rage ; all Heaven 
Besounded ; and, had earth been then, all earth 
Had to her centre shook.'' 

Darkness, obscuiify, and difficulty, are introduced with fine effect 
bito the following passage from Milton, which describes the travelling 
of the fallen angels through their dismal habitation : — 

^' O'er many a dark and dreary vale 
They passed, and many a region dolorous; 
O'er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp ; 
• Bocks, cayes, lakes, fens, bogs, dens and shades, of death— 
A universe of death." 

Seldom has a supernatural being been represented with such genuine 
sublimity as in the following fine extract from Ossian, descriptiye of 
Eingal's interview with the spirit of Loda. The ghost id invested with 
d[)sciirity, might, and terror ; the king of Morven, with fearless heroism ; 
the darkness of night is around : all things contribute to intensify the 
sublimity, with which, it may be added, the simple sententiousness of 
the style is eminently in keeping. 

" A blast came from the mountain : on its wings was the spirit of 
Loda. He came to his place in his terrors, and shook his dusky spear. 
His eyes appear like flames in his dark face : his voice is like distant 
thunaer. Fingal advanced his spear in night, and raised his voice on 
high. * Son of night, retire : call thy winds, and fly 1 Why dost thou 
come to my presence with thy shadowy arms f Do I fear thy gloomy 
form, spirit of dismal Loda ? Weak is thy shield of clouds ; feeble is 
that meteor thy sword 1 The blast rolls them together : and thou thy- 
self art lost. Fly from my presence, son of night I call thy winds and 

Ayr 

What other paaeage is iM^sented from Milton? What points are introduced with 
lineefiSsctf What specimen is given of descriptions of supernatural objects? With 
what ia tho ghost invested f With what, the king ? What contributes to intensify the 
nblimity? 

How is the spirit of Loda described ? What does it command Fingal to do ? WhaC 
» tbe result of the interview ? 
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" *Do8t thou force me from my place ? ' replied tlie hollow voice, • I 
turn the battle in the field of the brave. I look on the nations, and 
they vanish ; my nostrils pour the blast of death. I come abroad on 
the winds : the tempests are before my face. But my dwelling is calm 
above the clouds ; pleasant are the fields of my rest.' 

" * Dwell in thy pleasant fields,' said the king. * Let Comhal's son 
be foi^otten. Do my steps ascend from my hiUs into thy peaceful 
plains ? Do I meet thee with a spear on thy cloud, spirit of dismal 
Loda? Why then dost thou frown on me Why shake thine airy 
epear ? Thou frownest in vain : I never fled from the mighty in war ; 
and shall the sons of the wind frighten the king of Morven? No — ^he 
knows the weakness of their arms.' 

" * Fly to thy land/ replied the form ; * take to the wind, and fly I 
The blasts are in the hollow of my hand : the course of the storm ia 
mine. Fly to thy land, son of Comhal, or feel my flaming wrath I ' 

" He lifted high his shadowy spear I he bent forward his dreadful 
height Fingal, advancing, drew his sword, the blade of dark-brown 
Luno. The gleaming path of the steel winds through the gloomy ghost. 
The form fell shapeless into air." 

§ 275. Besides the objects enumerated in the last lesson, 
there is another elass from which the subjects of the sublimest 
passages are often taken. They consist of the great and 
heroic feelings and acts of men ; and the elevation which dis- 
tinguishes them is generally known as the moral or senti- 
mental sublime. When, in an extremely critical position, a 
person forgets all selfish interests and is controlled by high 
inflexible principles, we have an instance of the moral 
sublime. 

The most fruitful sources of moral sublimity are these : — 

I. Firmness in the cause of truth and justice. 
Of this species of heroism, ancient Roman history furnishes many 
distinguished examples. Brutus, with unyielding sternness sentencing 
his sons to death, for having conspired against their country ; and Titus 
Manlius, ordering his son to. the stake, for engaging with an enemy con- 
trary to his command ; — excite in our minds the most elevated ideas. 
Socrates is another instance, who chose to die by hemlock, though- 
means of escape were in his power, because their employment might have 
been construed into an admission of guilt Above aU, among never-to- 

% 275. What is meant by the moral or sentimental sublime ? When have we instan- 
cos of the moral sublime ? What is the first source of moral sublimity ? What his- 
tory fhmishes us examples of this species of heroism ? Mention two. What illustration 
is offordeil by Socrates^ career ? What other memorable examples are cited ? What U 
the second source of the moral sablimo ? Show how the story of Damon and Pythlaa 
furnishes two examples of moral sublimity. What instance is cited from Boman bast 
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be-forgotten instances of the moral siiblime, are to be mentioned the 
heroic deaths of the Christian martyrs, who, amid tortures inconceiva* 
ble, in flames and on the rack, testified to the reality of their faith. 

II. Generous self-sacrifice in behalf of another. 

The story of Damon and Pythias, the former of whom, having in- 
eurred the enmity of the tyrant Dionysius, was by him sentenced to 
death, furnishes us with two remarkable examples : firat, that of 
Pythias, who remains as hostage during his friend's farewell yisit to his 
fiamily, on condition of suffering in his stead if he does not returi^ at the 
appointed time ; and, secondly, that of Damon, who, refusing to profit 
by the belf-devotion of Pythias, comes back in season to redeem his 
pledge. "We find another forcible illustration in J he career of Ccrlola 
nus ; when, after having been besought in vain by the leading men of 
Rome, he yields to his mother's tears and prayers, though aware that 
the consequences will be fatal to himself, and consents to withdraw his 
army with the sad words, " Mother, thou hast saved Rome, — ^but lost 
thy son 1 " . Equally sublune is the self-devotion of Codrus, the last 
Athenian king. Informed by the oracle, that, in a battle which was 
about to take place, Athens or her king must perish, he rushed into the 
thickest of the fight, and by the sacrifice of himself saved, as he thought, 
his country. 

III. Self-possession and fearlessness in circumstances of 
danger. 

Of such elevated emotion, an incident in the career of Caesar affords 
a striking illustration. Crossing, on one occasion, a branch of the sea, 
he was overtaken by a tempest of such violence that the pilot declared 
himself unable to proceed, and was in the act of turning back. " Quid 
times f CcBsaremvehisI" "What do you fear? You carry Caesar I" 
was the sublime reply. We have another example of heroism in Mu- 
cins Scfevola, thrusting his arm into Porsenna's camp-fire, to show how 
he scorned his threatened tortures, and keeping it there with unmoved 
countenance till it was entirely consumed. More than this, we see the 
effect produced by the act ; for Porsenna was so struck with it that he 
gave the youth, who had come to murder him, his life^ and subsequent- 
ly negotiated a peace with Rome. 

lY. Exalted patriotism. 
Wolfe's death-scene embodies the height of the moral sublima 

toiy ? Wbat, from the early history of Athens ? What is the third source of moral sub* 
Umity ? Exemplify it with incidents drawn from the career of Caesar and that of Macins 
ScsBTola. TV hat is the fourth source of moral sublimity ? lUuatraU) this with, aii no- 
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* 
Wounded on the Plains of Abraham, in the very death-agony, he heard 

the distant shout, « They fly I they fly I "— " Who fly I " eagerly aeked 

the dying hero. — ** The enemy," replied one of his officers. — " Then,'- 

said he, " I die happy 1 " and expired. Another notable instance, quoted 

by all French critics, occurs in one of Gorneille's tragedies. In the 

famous combat between the Hoiatii and the Curiatii, the old Horatina, 

being informed that two of his sons are slain, and that the third has 

betaken himself to flight, at first will not believe the report; but, being 

thoroughly assured of the fact, he is filled with grief and indignation at 

thh supposed unworthy behavior of his surviving son. He is reminded 

that hief son stood alone against three, and is asked what he wished that 

he had done. " That he had died ! " ( Qi^U monrtti /**) is the reply. 



• •• 



LESSON XLI. 

r 

THE SUBLIME IN WRITING (CONTINUED). 

§ 276. To give effect to the description of a sublime ob- 
ject, a clear, strong, concise, and simple, style, must be em- 
ployed. 

These different qualities of style will be treate'd of hereafter ; their 
<;eneral character is sufficiently understood for our present purpose. 
Every thing must be painted in such terms as to leave no room for mis- 
apprehension. To ensure strength, such circumstances must be selected 
for the description as exhibit the object in a striking point of view. It 
is plain that things present different appearances to us according to the 
side we look upon ; and that, when there are a variety of circumstances, 
our descriptions will vary in character according to those we select. In 
this selection lies the great art of the composer, and the difficulty of 
sublime writing. If the description is too general, and barren of cir- 
cumstances, we can not present a forcible picture ; while, if any trivial 
or common-place circumstance is introduced, the whole is degraded. 

ooant of Wolfe's death-scene. What notable instance of exalted patriotism occurs in 
one of OorneiUe's tragedies ? 

$ 276. To give effect to the description of a sublime object, what kind of a styla 
most be omplofed ? How mast every thing be painted ? To ensure strength, wbat 
ctrcurastanccs must be selected for the description ? In what lies the great art of sab- 
lime writing ? If the description is too general, what follows ? What, if a trivial ctr- 
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Thus, if a Btorm is the subject, sometliing else is neoessary than to say 
that torrents of rain pour down, and trees and houses are overthrown. 
We must seize on the more striking phenomena with which it is at- 
tended, and dwell only on its grander effects. 

§ 277. Conciseness is one of the most important essen- 
tials of sublimity in writing. The greatest thoughts must 
be presented in the fewest words. If the specimens in the 
last lesson, particularly those firom Homer and Ossian, are 
ozamined, it will be seen that this is their leading feature ; no 
words are introduced unless essential to the idea. 

" I love God and little children," says the German philosopher Rich- 
ter. In what more elevated terms could he have expressed his love for 
sinlessness and innocence ? The sentence is grand, because so strikingly 
condensed. The same conciseness constitutes the sublimity of Csesar's 
famous Yeni, vidi, vigi, in which he announced to the Senate the re- 
sult of one of his battles ; a saying which loses just half its terse ener- 
gy, when translated into English, " I came, I saw, I conquered." 

In the sentence before quoted, " Qv,id times f Ccesarem vehia" the 
effect is also due, in a measure, to the sententiousness of the style. It is 
readily seen how much is gained by conciseness, when we compare with 
these brief and eloquent words of the fearless conqueror, Lucan's ac- 
count of the scene, in which, by attempting to amplify and adorn the 
thought, he has diluted it into insignificance. 

" Bat Ceesar, still superior to distress, 
Fearless and confident of sure succeas, 
Thus to the pilot lond :— *The seas despise, 
And the vain threatening of the noisy skies ; 
Though gods deny thee yon Ausonian strand, 
Yet go, I charge yon ; go, at my command. 
Thy ignorance alone can cause thy fears, 
Then know'st not what a ft-eight thy vessel bears ; 
Then know'st not I am he to whom 'tis given 
Never to want the care of watchful Heaven. 
Obedient fortune widts my humble thrall, 
And, always ready, comes before I cal]. 
Let winds and seas loud wars at freedom wage, 
And waste upon themselves their empty rage I 

cxunstanoe Is introduced ? If a storm is the subject, what must be seized on, and what 
left untouched ? 

§ 277. What quality of style is particularly conducive to sublimity ? What must be 
the character of the thoughts, and what of the words ? What will be found, on oz* 
amlnlng the specimens in the last lesson ? Give a sentence from Bichter, which is sub* 
lime by reason of its conciseness. Give one frx)m Cffisar. When translated into Eng* 
lisb, how does this sentence compare in sublimity with the original? What othei 
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A stronger, mlghtieT, demon U thy friend ; 

Thoa and thy bark on Gseaar^s &te depend. 

Thon stand'st amazed to view this dreadful scene, 

And wonder'st what the gods and fortune mean : 

Bat artfnlly their bounties thns they raise, 

And from my danger arrogate new praise; 

Amidst the fears of death they bid me live. 

And still enhance what they are sure to give."— liows. 

§278. Simplicity is no less essential to sublimity than 
conciseness. The words employed must be, not only few, but 
plain. High-flown and turgid expressions must be avoided no 
less carefully than mean, low, and trivial ones. Ornament, 
however conducive to beauty of style, is here out of place. 
Nothing is more mistaken than to suppose that magnificent 
words, accumulated epithets, and swelling expressions, consti- 
tute real elevation. 

This will he apparent from an illustration. Longinus and all critics 
from his time to the present have concurred in attributing the highest 
sublimity to the verse in Genesis which describes the creation of light: 
" And God said, Let there be light : and there was light** But exchange 
its simplicity for misplaced ornament, — " The sovereign arbiter of na- 
ture, by the potent energy of a single word, commanded light to exist, 
and inunediately it sprang into being," — and the sound is indeed mag- 
nified, but the sentiment is degraded, and the grandeur is gone. 

The reason why a deficiency of conciseness or simplicity is fatal to 
the sublime appears to be this. The emotion in question raises the 
mind considerably above its ordinary tone. A temporary enthusiasm 
is produced, extremely agreeable while it lasts, but from which the 
mind is every moment in danger of sinking to its usual leveL Now 
when an author has brought us, or is attempting to bring us, into this 
state of elevated rapture, if he indulges in unnecessary words, if he stops 
to introduce glittering ornaments, if he even throws in a single decora* 
tion that is inferior to the leading image, he loses the critical moment; 
the tension of the mind is relaxed ; the emotion is dissipated. The beau- 
tiful may survive; the sublime is sacrificed. 



Bontence of Gnaar's owes a portion of its sublimity to condsenees? How is ttiia 
shown? 

% 378. What besides oondseneas is essential to sublimity ? What kind of ozprossiona 
must be avoided ? Illustrate the different effects produced by simple and by high-flown 
languid. Explain why a deficiency of conciseness or simplicity is fatal to the 
sublime. 
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§ 279. The writer must not only be concise and simple ; 

lio must also have a lively impression of his subject. If hia 

own enthusiasm is not awakened, he cannot hope to excite 

emotion in others. 

All forced attempts by which a writer endeavors to excite himself 
and his readers, when his imagination begins to flag, have just the oppo-^ 
site effect from what is intended. A poet gains nothing by labored ap- 
peals, invocations of the muses, or general exclamations concerning tho 
greatness, terribleness, or majesty, of what he is about to describe. "We 
find an example of such forced introductions in Addison's description otT 
the Battle of Blenheim. 

" But, my muse ! what numbers wilt thou find, 
To sing the furious troops in battle Joined ? 
Methinks I hear the drum^s tumultuous sound, 
Tho victor's shouts, and dying groans confound ; " &c. 

§ 280. When, therefore, an awe-inspiring object is pre- 
sented in nature, a grand creation in art, an exalted feeling in 
the human mind, or a heroic deed in human action ; then, if 
our own impression is vivid, and we exhibit it in brief, plain, 
and simple terms, without rhetorical aids, but trusting mainly 
to the dignity which the thought naturally assumes, we may 
hope to attain to the sublime. 

Sublimity, by its very nature, awakens but a short-lived emotion. 
By no force of genius can the mind for any considerable time be kept so 
far raised above its common tone. Neither are the abilities of any hu- 
man writer sufficient to furnish a long continuation of uninterruptedly 
sublime ideas. The utmost we can expect is that the fire of imagina- 
tion should sometimes flash upon us, like lightning from heaven, and 
then disappear. No author is sublime throughout, in the true sense of 
the word. Yet there are some, who, by the strength and dignity of 
their conceptions, and the current of high ideas that runs throughout 
their compositions, keep their readers' minds in a state of comparative 

§279. What else must a writer have, to write sublimely? What is said of forced 
attempts to excite one^s self and one*s readers ? From what does a writer gain noth- 
ing ? Illustrate thfs from Addison. 

§ 280. How, then, may we hope to attain to the sublime ? What kind of an emotion 
•ioes sublimity awaken? Why can not the emotion continue for any length of tiraef 
What is the utmost we can expect ? Can any author hoj)© to be sublime throughout ? 
What is the nearest approach to it? What writers among the ancients, and who 
among moaernp, are distinguished for the elevated tone which runs throughout theil 
compositions? 
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elevatioiL In thiti class Pindar, Demosthenes, and Plato, among tbs 
ancients, and Ossian and Milton, among modems, are worthy of being 
ranked. 

§281. An unimproved state of society is peculiarly favor 
able to the production of sublime compositions. When the 
mind is unaccustomed to the ornamental, it is more apt to ap- 
preciate and admire the grand. In the infancy of nationS| 
men are constantly meeting with objects to them new and 
striking ; the imagination is kept glowing ; and the passions are 
often vehemently excited. They think boldly, and express 
their thoughts without restraint. Advances towards refine- 
ment are conducive to the development of beauty in style, but 
signally limit the sphere of the sublime. 

We find this theory borne out by fact As a general thing, the sub- 
limest writers have flonrished either in the early ages of the world or in 
the infancy of their respective nations. Thns, the grandest of all pas- 
sages are found in the earliest of books, the Bible. The style of the in- 
spired writers is characterized by a sublimity commensurate with the 
majesty and solemnity of their subjects. What can transcend in gran- 
deur the following descriptions of the Almighty ? The student is re- 
quested to observe how they combine the various elemen-ts mentioned 
above as calculated to elevate the mind and affect the imagination. 

" In my distress I called upon the Lord, and cried unto my God: He 
heard my voice out of His temple, and my cry came before Him, even 
into His ears. Then the earth ^ook and trembled ; the foundations also 
of the hills moved and were shaken, because He was wroth. There; 
went np a smoke out of His nostrils, and fire out of His mouth devoured; 
coals were kindled by it. He bowed the heavens also, and came down: 
and darkness was under His feet And He rode upon a cherub and did 
fly: yea. He did fly upon the wings of the wind. He made darkness 
His secret place ; His pavilion roimd about Him were dark waters and 
thick clouds of the skies." — ^Psalm xvni., 6-11. 

" Before Him went the pestilence, and burniug coals went forth at 
His feet. He stood, and measured liie earth : . He beheld, and drove 
asunder the nations ; and the everlasting mountains were scattered, the 
perpetual hills did bow : His ways are everlasting. The mountains saw 
Thee, and they trembled: the overflowing of flie waters passed by: 



§ 281. What state of society is favorable to the sublime ? Explain the reason. To 
"--crhat are advances towards refinement conducive? At what period do we find that 
the subllrttest writers have flonrished ? What book contains the grandest of all pas- 
sages? What descriptions are peculiarly sublime? Repeat the description of the 
Almighty from Psalm xyliL Repeat that from Habakkuk. Wherein consists tho aub- 
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tlie deep uttered his voice, and lifted up his hands on high."*— EUbae- 
XDK| m., 5, 6, 10. 

The same remark holds true in Greek literature Homer, who was the 
earliest, is also the most sublime, poet that has written in that language, 
his ideas being grand and his diction unaffected. We have already 
seen how magnificently he describes a battle. A similar passage, wor- 
thy of special mention, occurs in the 20th book of the Iliad. It repre- 
sents the gods as taking part in ah engagement between the Greeks 
and Trojans. AQ heayen and earth are in commotion. Jupiter thun- 
ders from on high. Minerva and Mars gird themselves for the terrible 
conflict. Neptune strikes the earth with his trident; the ships, the 
cities, and the mountains, shake ; the earth trembles to its centre. Pluto 
starts from his throne, in dread lest the secrets of the infernal regions be 
laid open to the view of mortals. 

After the magnificent passages quoted from Ossian, it is hardly nec- 
essary to say that he is one of the most sublime of writers. He pos- 
sesses the plain and venerable manner of antiquity. He deals in no 
superfluous or gaudy ornaments, but throws forth his images with a 
rapid conciseness which appeals powerfiilly to the mind. Among poets 
of more polished times we must look for elaborate graces, exact propor- 
tion of parts, and skilfully conducted narratives. In the midst of smi- 
ling landscapes, the gay and beautiful have their home ; the sublime 
dwells among the rude scenes of nature and society which Ossian de< 
scribes ; amid rocks and torrents, whirlpools and battles. 



• •• 



LESSON XLII 

THB SUBLIME IN WKITING (CONTINUED). 

§ 282. Ehyme, which generally forms a feature of English 
verse, is unfavorable to sublimity in writing, by reason of its 
constrained elegance, its studied smoothness, and the super- 

limity of these passages ? Who is the sublimest of Greek poets ? Qive the substance 
of a fine passage in the 20th book of the Iliad. What is said of Ossian ? Describe his 
style. Where must we look for the elaborate graces of writing ? Where, for the 
sublime ? 

§ 282. What is the eflfect of rhyme as regards sublimity ? How does it produce this 
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flnous words often brought in to produce a reourrenoe of tlic 
same sound. 

Homer's description of the nod of Jupiter has been admired in all 
ages as a model of elevated thought : — " HJe spoke, and, bending his 
sable brows, gave the awful nod ; while he shook the celestial locks of 
his immortal head, all Olympus was shaken." Pope translates this pas- 
sage into English verse, with a decided loss of sublime effects It will be 
seen that he enlarges on the thought and attempts to beautify it ; but 
the result is that he only weakens it. The third line is entirely ezplo* 
live, being introduced for no other reason than to furnish a rhyme fc* 
the preceding one. 

" He spoke : and awftil bends his sable browSi 
Shakes his ambrosial carls, and gives the nod, 
The stamp of fate, and sanction of a god. 
High heaven with trembling the dread signal took, 
And all Olympus to its centra shook." 

§ 283. The freedom and variety of our blank verse render 
it a decidedly better medium than rhyme for the expression 
of sublima ideas. Hence it is much to be preferred for opio 
poetry. Milton has availed himself of this fact. The images 
he successively presents in Paradise Lost are unsurpassed for 
grandeur. Take, for instance, the description of Satan aftei 
his fall, at the head of the infernal hosts : — 

• 

" He, above the rest, 
In shape and gesture prondly eminent, 
Stood like a tower; his form had not yet lost 
All her original brightness, nor appeared 
Less than archangel mined ; and the excess 
Of glory obRcured : as when the sun, new risen, 
Looks through the horizontal misty air, 
Shorn of his beamti ; c>r, from behind the moon, 
Li dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of changd 
Perplexes monarchs. Darkened so, yet shone 
Above them all the archangel* 

This passage is justly eulogized by Blair. " Here/' he says, " conciD 

effect ? Sepcat Homer's description of the nod of Jupiter, as llteially translated. Be- 
peat Pope^s translation of the same. How does it compare with the literal venlon? 
Explain the reason. 

% 2SS, What kind of verse is preferable to rhyme for the e^Nreesion of sublime ideas? 
Hence, for what should it be employed? Who has thus used it with great sueoess} 
What is said of the images successively presented in Paradise Lost? Bepeat lIUteA^ 
description of Satan after his fidl. What does Blair say about this passage V 
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ft variety of Bouroes of the sablime : the principal object eminently great ; 
a high snperior nature, fallen indeed, but erecting itself against distress ; 
the grandeur of the principal object heightened, by associating it with 
60 noble an idea as that of the sun suffering an eclipse ; this picture, 
shaded with all those images of change and trouble, of darkness and 
terror, which coincide so finely with the sublime emotion; and the 
whole expressed in a style and versification, easy, natural, and simple, 
but magnificent." 

§ 284. Those who aim at the sublime are liable to fall into 
two faults, — frigidity and bombast. 

§ 285. Frigidity consists in degrading an object or sen- 
timent which is sublime in itself, by our mean conception of 
it, or by a weak, low, and childish description. No fault is 
more to be avoided. 

As a forcible example of frigidity, we quote a passage fiom a poem of 
Sir Richard Blackmoor's, descriptive of an eruption of Etna ; in which, 
as humorously observed by Dr. Arbuthnot, he represents the mountain 
in a fit of colic 

Etna, and all the barniog monntfiJns, find 
Their kindled stores with Inbred Btorms of wind 
Blown up to rage, and roaring oat complain. 
As torn with inward gripes, and torturing pain ; 
Laboring, they cast their dreadftil vomit roond, 
And with their melted bowels spread the gromid.'* 

So Ben Jonson, in a battle-scene, rather injudiciously caps the clmias 
of his would-be sublimity by representing the sun in a perspiration. 

"The snn stood still, and was, behind the cloud 
The battle made, seen sweating to drive up 
His frighted horse, whom still the noise drove badcward." 

OatUine, Act Y 

§ 286. Bombast consists in attempting to raise an ordinary 
or trivial object above its level, and to endow it with a sub- 
limity it does not possess. Such attempts illustrate the old 
saying that there is but a step from the sublime to the ridic- 



9 S84 Into what faalts are those who aim at the sablime lial)le to fall ? 

( 28S. In what does fHgidity consist ? Qaote a passage from Blackmoor, illnstrative 
of tlrifl feolt Point out wherein the frigidity lies. What has been homoroosly ob- 
tetred respecting these lines ? How does Ben Jonson represent the son in a battle* 
soene V Of what fitalt is ho therein gaUty ? 

% 886. In what does bombast consist ? What is the mind prone to do 7 I&to what 
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ulons. When ander the control of violent passions^ the 
mind, it is true, is prone to magnify the objects of its concep- 
tions beyond their natural bounds ; but such hyperbolical de- 
scription has its limits, and, when carried too far, degenerates 
into the burlesque. Ben Jonson, Blackmoor, and Dry den, have 
fallen into this fault. 

'* Great and high 
The world knows only two, thafs Borne and 1. 
My roof reoeives mo not ; ^tia air I tread. 
And at each step I feel my advanced head 
Knock ont a star In heaven.** 

Ben Jomson. S^ctnutj Aet V. 

Give way, and let the gashing torrent come; 
Behold the tears we bring to swell the delnge^ 
Till the flood rise upon the guilty world. 
And make the rain common."* 

Ben Jonson. Lady Jana Gray^ Aet IV. 

*< To see this fleet upon the ocean move, 

Angels drew wide the curtains of the skies ; 
And heaven, as if there wanted lights above, 
« For tapers made two glaring comets rise. ** 

DitTiksir. 
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LESSON XLIII. 

THE BEAUTIFUL. 

§ 287. Beauty does not afford the imagination so high a 
degree of pleasure as sublimity ; but, characterizing a greater 
variety of objects than the latter quality, it is a more fruit- 
ful source of gratification to that faculty. The emotion it 
awakens is easily distinguishable from that of grandeur. It 
is calmer and more gentle, and is calculated, not so much to 
elevate the mind, as to produce in it an agreeable serenity. 
Sublimity raises a feeling too violent to be lasting; the 
pleasure arising from beauty admits of longer continuance. 

does hyperbolical description degenerate ? What writers have fiUlen into this flnlt} 
Oivo examples, and show wherein the bombast lies. 

1 88T. Which affords the higher degree of pleasure, beauty or sublimity f Which Is 
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Vew words in liie language are applicable to as wide a range of ob* 
Jects as beauty. It is used in connection with whatever pleases the eye 
or ear ; with many of the graces of writing ; and even with the abstract 
terms of science, "^e speak of a beautiful tree or flower; a beautiful 
poem; a beautiful character; and a beautiful theorem in mathematics. 

§ 288. Frequent attempts have been made to discover in 
what the beautiful consists ; what quality it is, which all 
beautiful objects possess, and which is the foundation of the 
agreeable sensations they produce. Yet no theory has been 
advanced on this subject which is not open to objection ; and 
it would, therefore, seem as if the various objects so denomi- 
nated are beautiful, by virtue, not of any one principle com- 
mon to them all, but of several diflferent qualities. The 
same agreeable emotion is produced by them all, and they 
are therefore designated by the common appellation beau- 
tiful ; but this emotion seems to spring from sources radically 
different. 

Of the theories here alluded to, several are worthy of meation. The 
principle of the beautiful has been made to consist in, 

L Affreeableness. Experience, however, which is the great test of 
theory, proves this hypothesis false. All agreeable things are not beau* 
tifnl ; nor do those which have the one quality in the highest degree 
possess the other in proportion. "We never speak of a beautiful taste or 
a beautiful smeU ; but would certainly do so if the beautiful and the 
agreeable were synonymous. As long as they can be separated and are 
not commensurate with each other, they cannot be identical. 

n. UtUity. Here again, applying the test of experience, we find the 
theory does not hold good. A three-legged stool may be very useful, 
yet is far &om being generally regarded as beautiful. 

nL UMty and variety. This has been a favorite theory, and makes 
beauty to consist in a variety of contrasting features so combined that 

fbe more ftnitfol fiource of gratificatioii ? Why ? Show t^e difPerence in the emotioiut 
fhey respectiyely produce. To what is the term beauty applicable ? 

% 288. What attempts have been made by diflferent writers? What is said of the 
varioos theories advanced? What would seem to follow, with respect to the source of 
Uie beautiflil ? 

In what does the ilrst theory mentioned make the beautiftil to consist ? What is the 
grei^ test of theory ? What does experience prove with respect to this hypothesis ? 
Show how this is proved. According to the second theory, in what does beauty con- 
•ist ? Bbow 1m)w this hypothesis does not always hold good. What has been a fiivorite 
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unity of design characterizes the whole. Thus, in a beautiM flower, 
there is a unity of proportion and symmetry, and at the same time a 
diversity in the size and tints of the leaves. Even in mathematics, what 
is beautiful is not merely an abstract principle ; it is a great truth, 
carrying with it a long train of consequences. Yet it is objected, and 
with justice, that many things please us as beautiful in which we are 
unable to detect any variety at all ; and others, again, in which va- 
riety is carried to such a degree of intricacy as to preclude the idea of 
unity. 

As, therefore, we can discover no common and universal source of 
beauty, we shall next consider the different qualities from which it pro* 
ceeds in individual cases. 

§ 289. Color is one of the chief elements of beauty ; 
though why it is so we can explain no further than by saying, 
that the structure of the eye is such as to receive more 
pleasure from some modifications of the rays of light than 
others. This organ, moreover, is so variously constituted, 
that a color which is agreeable to one may excite no special 
admiration in another. Still, we find there are some pecu- 
liarities belonging to colors, which, in the estimation of all, 
enhance their beauty. 

I. They must not be dusky or muddy, but clear and fair. 

II. They must be delicate rather than strong. Light straw- 
color and mellow pink are generally considered more 
beautiful than deep and dazzling yellow and red. 

III. If the colors are strong and vivid, they must be mingled 
and contrasted with each other, the strength and glare 
of each being thus abated. This constitutes the charm 
of variegated flowers. ^ 

These various traits are found to characterize the beautiful colors 
which nature everywhere employs to render her works attractive, and 
which art finds it extremely difiicult to imitate. They will be recog- 
nized in the blending shades with which she, paints the feathers of birds. 



theory with many ? Exemplify It What objection Is jnstly made to it ? What, th^o- 
fore, are we anable to disoover ? 

§ 289. What is one of the chief elements of beanty ? How far are we able to ox- 
plain this ? What three pecnllarities, in the general estimation, enhance the beaaty of 
oolors? In what nataral objects do these peculiarities characterise color? As in the 
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&0 complezion of blooming youth, the floral creation, and the stmset sky. 
As m sounds, so in the case of colors, there is little doubt that the 
association of ideas often contributes to the pleasure received. Green^ 
for instance, may appear more beautiful from being connected in our 
minds with rural scenes ; white, from its being the type of innocence ; 
and blue, from its association with the serenity of ihfi sky. 

§ 290. Figure. — ^Regular figures, or such as we perceive 
to be formed according to fixed principles, are, as a general 
rale, beautiful. Such is the character of circles, squares, 
triangles, and ellipses. The mind unconsciously connects with 
well-proportioned forms the idea of practical adaptation to 
some useful end. Regularity, however, does not involve the 
idea of sameness, which would tire and disgust the eye ; on 
the contrary, variety is generally united with it in the most 
attractive works of nature. 

Gradual variation in the parts uniting to form a whole seems to be 
one of the conmionest sources of natural beauty. There is generally a 
constant change of direction in the outline ; but it is so gpradual that we 
find it difficult to determine its beginning or end. Thus, in the form ol 
a dove, the head increases insensibly to the middle, whence it lessens 
gradually until it becomes blended with the neck. The neck loses 
itself in a larger swell, which continues to the middle of the body, whence 
there is a corresponding diminution towards the taiL The tail takes a 
new direction; but, soon varying its course, blends with the parts 
below : and thus the outline is constantly changing. 

Curves change their direction at every point, and hence afford the 
oommonest instances of gradual variation. Circular figures, therefore, 
are generally more beautifol than those bounded by straight lines. 
This is a theory of Hogarth's, who makes beauty of figure consist chiefly 
in the preponderance of two curves, which he calls the line of beauty 
and the line of grace. The former is a waving line, inclining alternate- 
ly backwards and forwards, something like the letter oq . It is con- 

caae of sonnds, what often contribntes to the pleasure received ttoux colors ? Exemplify 
this In the case of green, white, and blue. 

I 290. What fignres, as a general mle, are beantiftil ? What idea does the mind con- 
nect with well-proportioned forms ? What does regularity not involve ? On the con- 
trary, in the works of nature, what is generally united with it? What is said of the 
oatlino of the most attractive natural objects ? Illustrate this in the case of the dove 
What figures are the most beautiful ? Why ? In what does Hogarth make beauty 
consist? Describe his line of beauty. In what does it constantly occur ? Discrlbo 
Hogarth's line of grace. In what is it exhibited ? 

10 
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Btantly oecarring in shellB, flowers, and other ornamental works of 
nature, and enters largely into the decorations employed by painters 
and sculptors. This curve twisted round a solid body, or having th€ 
same appearance as if it had been so twisted, constitutes the line of 
grace. The latter is exhibited familiarly in the cork-screw ; also, in a 
winding stair-case, and a lady's ringlet loosely curled. 

§ 291. Smoothness. — Smoothness is another quality es- 
sential to beauty. We receive pleasure from contemplating 
the smooth leaves of flowers, smooth slopes of earth, smooth 
streams in a landscape, smooth coats in birds and beasts, 
smooth skins in our own species, and smooth and polished 
surfaces in furniture. Give any beautiful object a broken and 
rugged surface ; and, however weU it may be formed in other 

respects, it pleases no longer. 

Smoothness appeals, not only to the sight, but also to the touch. 
The slightness of the resistance -made to that part of the body witii 
which a smooth surface comes in contact, produces a pleasing emotion, 
though one of inferior degree. 

§ 292. Motion. — Other things being equal, bodies in 

motion are more attractive than those at rest ; and such as 

move in undulating lines please us in a higher degree than 

those that undeviatingly pursue the same direction. This 

fact is readily accounted for by Hogarth's principle. Upward 

motion, moreover, affords greater pleasure than that in the 

opposite direction. This, together with its waving character, 

constitutes the beauty of curling smoke ; a feature which 

painters are fond of introducing into their landscapes. 

Motion is an element of beauty, only when gentle in its character. 
When very swift or forcible, it becomes sublime. The motion of a bird 
gliding through the air, or of a placid brook, is beautiful ; that of th« 
lightning as it darts from heaven, or a mighty river chafing against its 
banks, partakes rather of sublimity. 

^^■— .■■■■■ ■■ ■ I ■ W I » ■ — ■■■■ ■■■ — ^ ■■■-■ ■■■■. ■ ■■» 

§ 291. What other quality is essential to beauty ? In what natural objects is it 
fbnnd ? What resolts firom giving any beantiAil object a mgged snrfkce T To what 
sense beddes sight does smoothness appeal ? Show how It produces a pleasing emotion 
through the touch. 

% 292. What Imparts an additional attraction to bodies ? What kind of motion is 
themostbeautlftil? What feature are painters fond of introducing into landscapes f 
In what does Ita beauty oonsiBt? In what case does notion contribute to sabltmtty 
mthcr than beauty ? 
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§ 293. Smallness and delicacy. — As vastness and 
strength are elements of the sublime, so smallness and deli- 
cacy belong to the beautiful. The former qualities excite our 
astonishment and admiration ; the latter, our sympathy and 
love. Whatever wo are fond of is associated in our minds 
with the idea of smallness. Henco the diminutives used in 
every language to express affection and tenderness. So, an 
air of robustness and strength, however conducive to the sub- 
lime, is incompatible with the beautiful. To the latter an ap- 
pearance of delicacy is essential, which may even be carried 
to the borders of fragility. 

It is not the immenBe and mighty oak of the forest that we consider 
beautiful ; but the delicate myrtle, the fragile violet, the modest forget- 
me-not. For the same reason we are more pleased with the slender 
grey-hound than the burly mastiff, and with the slight Arabian courser 
than the stout carriage-horse. To these qualities, too, much of woman's 
beauty is attributable. 

§ 294. Design. — Another source of beauty is found in de- 
sign, as evidenced in the skilful combination of parts in a 
whole, or the adaptation of means to an end. So largely does 
this enter into the beautiful, that some have considered it the 
leading principle of the latter. This causes our pleasure 
when we contemplate the wonderful structure of the hand, 
and see with what nicety its many parts are adjusted, 
to form a member unequalled in strength, flexibility, and 
usefulness. 

« 

The pleasuce arising from the sense of design is entirely distinct 
from that produced by the various qualities described above. Thus, in 
a watch, we recognize beauty in the exterior, by reason either of the 
color, polish, smoothness, or regularity of shape ; but the pleasure pro- 



S 29a Ab regards size, what is essential to the beautiftil ? What feelings are ezoitod 
by vastness and strength ? What, by smallness and delicacy ? What idea do we asso- 
ciate with beloved objects ! What are diminntives in every language used to express ? 
What eflfect has an air of robustness and strength ? Illustrate this. To what is much 
of woman^s beauty attributable ? 

1 294 In what is another source of beauty found ? What causes our pleasure when 
we contemplate the wondeifhl structure of the hand? In the case of a watch, show 
how distinct emotions of pleasure are produced by the before-mentioned qualities and 
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daced by -an ezaminatioii of the internal machinery aiises entirely from 
our consciousneBS of design, onr appreciation of the admirable skill with 
which so many complicated pieces are united for one usefol purpose. 

This element has an influence in the formation of many of onr opin« 
ions. It is the foundation of the beauty which we discern in the pro> 
portions of doors, arches, pillars, and the like. However fine the onm- 
ments of a building may be, they lose most of their attractions, unless, 
either in appearance or reality, they conduce to some useful end. 

This principle should be constantly borne in mind by the composer. 
Iq a poem, a history, an oration, or any other literary work, unity of de- 
sign and an adjustment of the parts in one symmetrical whole, are as 
essential to effect as in architecture and other arts. The finest descrip- 
tions and most elegant figures lose all their beauty, or rather become 
actual deformities, unless connected with the subject, and consistent 
with the leading design of the writer. Let the object proposed be con- 
stantly kept in view, and nothing foreign to it, however beautiful in it- 
self, be introduced to distract the attention. 

§ 295. Such are some of the leading elements of beauty, 

possessed, in different measures, by the various creations of 

nature and art. Some objects combine them all, and thereby 

become attractive in the highest degree. Thus, in flowers and 

birds, we are entertained at once with color, regularity of form, 

unity in variety, smoothness, delicacy, and, at times, motion. 

Different sensations are produced by each of these qualities ; 

yet they blend in one general perception of beauty. 

The most beautiful object that nature presents is a landscape, which 
combines, in rich variety, lusuriant fields, picturesque trees, running 
water, birds skimming the air, animals moving in the pasture, and hu- 
man figures as the climax of the whole. The charms of the picture are 
enhanced by the judicious introduction of the creations of art, — an arch* 
ing bridge, a moss-covered cojttage with graceful smoke ascending from 
the chimney, a, busy mill, an unpretending house of worship. A taste 
capable of appreciating such scenes is essential to success in poetical 
description. 



by the MDBe of deefgn. How does this element influence ns in the formati(»i of wu 
opinions? How does this principle apply to literary compositions? What most be 
constantly kept in view ? 

S 295. What objects are attractive in the highest degree ? With what are wo enter- 
tained in the case of flowers and birds ? What is the most beantiftil object that natore 
Resents ? What is essential to snocess in poetical description ? 
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§ 296. There is a moral beauty, as well as a moral sub- 
limity. The latter, we have seen, characterizes great and 
heroic acts, self-devotion, fearlessness, and patriotism. The 
moral beautiful belongs to the gentler virtues, ajBFability, gene- 
rosity, compassion, and the like. The emotion they excite re- 
sembles that produced by beautiful external objects. 
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LESSON XLIV. 

GRACEFULNESS. THE BEAUTIFUL IN THE HUMAN COUNTENANCE, 

IN SOUND, AND IN WRITING. 

§ 297. Gracefulness. — In the effect it produces on the 
mind, gracefulness is analogous to beauty. This (j^uality be- 
longs chiefly to posture and motion. Grace requires that there 
should be no appearance of difficulty ; that the body should 
not be kept rigidly erect, but slightly bent, and that its parts 
should be so disposed as neither to embarrass each other, nor to 
be divided by sharp and sudden angles. In this roundness of 
shape and delicacy of attitude, resides a charm which must be 
obvious to all who consider attentively the Venus de Medici, 
the Antinous, or any other great statue. 

§ 298. The Beautiful in the Human Countenance.— 
The beauty of the human countenance is more complicated 
than that belonging to most natural objects. It depends at 
once on color, or complexion ; on figure, or outline ; and on 
unity of design, that is, the adaptation of its various parts 
to the purposes for which they were formed. The chief 

% 29<S. What is meant by moral beauty f Wherein consists tbe difference be- 
tween it and moral sublimity ? What does the emotion prodaoed by the moral bcan- 
tlital resemble? 

% 29T. What, in its effect, is ana]<^ons to beauty. To what, chiefly, docs graoeftd- 
nees belong ? What does it require ? In what statues is it exhibited ? 

% 298. How does the beauty of the human countenance compare with that of meet 
ofttural ol^ects ? On what does it depend ? In what does its chief beauty lie f What 
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beauty of the countenance, however, lies in what is called its 
expression, or the idea which it conveys respecting the qualities 
of the mind. If good-humor, intelligence, frankness, benevo- 
lence, or any other amiable quality, is indicated, the beauty of the 
face is heightened even more than by faultlessness of feature. 

It is difficult to explain how certain conformations of feature give ua 
the impression of certain peculiarities of mind and disposition. Perhaps 
both instinct and experience have a share in producing this connection. 
Some regard the relations subsisting between the two as exceedingly in- 
timate. The celebrated physii^omist Campanella, who made extensive 
observations on human* faces and was wonderfully expert in imitating 
such as were in any way remarkable, held that it was impossible for 
one even temporarily assuming a particular expression, to avoid, for the 
time his countenanance was so changed, the mental disposition connected 
therewith. When desirous of becoming acquainted with a person's feel- 
ings, he mutated his expression, his carriage, and all his other peculiari- 
ties of face and body, as nearly as possible, and then carefully observed 
what turn of mind he seemed to acquire by the change , thus, h(i 
claimed, he could enter into any one's thoughts as effectually as if he 
were converted into the man himsel£ 

§ 299. The Beautiful in Sound. — Beauty, as well as sub- 
limity, extends to the objects of hearing equally with those of 
sight. It belongs, in a high degree, to that composition of dif- 
ferent sounds which wc call Music, the principles of which are 
so various and complex as to constitute an independent sci- 
ence. 

Musical compositions that combine grand and magnificent sounds, 
that are remarkable for loudness, strength, and quick transitions, prop- 
erly belong to the sublime. Most music, however, is distinguished by 
sweetness, and is, therefore, simply beautiful Milton, in his UAllegro, 
happily describes airs of this character. It will be observed how per- 
fectly the passage is in keeping with the subject, how easy and flowing 



heightens the beauty of the conntenance eyeu more than fknltlesaness of feature? 
What, perhaps, combine to give na pleasure from certain oonformationB of featnroY 
What was Campanella ? What did he hold with regard to the countenance f By what 
process did he claim that he could enter into a person^s thoughts f 

S 299. To what besides objects of sight, does beauty extend ? To what docs it be> 
long in a high degree? What musical composittons properlj belong to the subllmo? 
By what, however, is most music distinguished f Bepeat the lines in which MUrxd 
describes airs of this character. By what are these lines themselves charaotextEed 1 
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the measure, and how pleasing the harmony of the words, both as takcD 

indiTidually and as combined together. We should vainly seek for a 

more striking example of the beautiful in writing. 

** And ever, against eating cares, 
Lap me in soft Lydian airs ; 
In notes with many a winding boat 
Of linkdd sweetness long drawn oat; 
With wanton head and giddy canning, 
The melting voice throngh mazes ranning ; 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony.^* 

Of simple sounds, those fall under the head of the beauti- 
ful that are characterized by sweetness, softness, and delicacy. 
Much here, also, is due to association. The notes of beautiful 
animals are, by reason of a connection of ideas, themselves 
beautifuL This is the chief reason why we find so much to 
admire in the warbling of birds. The minuteness and deli- 
cacy of their forms, their modes of life, and the domestic at- 
tachments subsisting between them, render them objects of 
special interest and tenderness on the part of the human fami- 
ly ; and hence, their notes, intuitively connected in our minds 
with the objects from which they proceed, awaken a strong 
emotion of beauty. 

Superstitious feelings sometimes impart effect to sounds which would 
otherwise be far from awaking any special admiration. To most per- 
sons the cry of the stork is hardly tolerable ; but, for the Hollander, 
with whom this bird is the object of a popular and pleasing superstition, 
it possesses a singidar charm. 

Those sounds of the human voice are generally accounted most beau- 
tiful which are low and grave, and gradually increase in volume. 

§ 300. The Beautiful in Writing. — The term beauty, as 
applied to writing, is often used with but little definite mean- 
ing. When we speak of a beautiful sonnet, letter, or oration, 
we mean simply one that is well composed ; that is agreeable, 

What simple soands lUl ander the head of the beaatiftil ? To what is mach of the 
pleasure receiyed firom them due ? Why do we admire the warbling of birds ? What feel- 
ings sometimes impart effect to soands ? How docs the cry of the stork affect most per- 
sons ? How, the Hollander ? Why ? What soands of the haman voice are accounted 
moet beautiful f 

% 800. As generaUy applied to writing, what does the term beauty signify ? Properly 
speaking, to what is ft applied ? Show how it differs from subUmlty of stylo. How 
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either by reason of the sentiment it embodies, or the style in 
which it is expressed. But, properly speaking, this term has 
a more limited signification ; being applied, not to what is im- 
passioned, sparkling, vehement, or elevated, but to all that 
raises in the reader a gentle, placid emotion, similar to that 
produced by the contemplation of beauty in natural objects. 

The beautlM in writing is not confined to descriptions of attractive 
external objects, bnt extends to all subjects except those of an ab- 
stract or elevated character. It does not, like sublimity, exclude or^ 
nament^ or require plainness of words ; nor is it necessarily confined to 
occasional passages. It may characterize an author's style throughout 
Among the ancients, Virgil is as much distinguished for the beauty of 
his periods as Homer is for the sublimity of his conceptions. So, Cicero's 
orations have more of the beautiful than the sublime ; in this latter 
quality they are surpassed by those of Demosthenes. Among moderns, 
F^n^lon and Lamartine in French, Addison in English, and Irving in 
American, literature, possess those various graces of composition which 
constitute the beautiful 

EXERCISE. 

As an example of the beautiful in writing. Eve's account 
of her first consciousness of existence and her introduction to 
Adam is quoted from Milton. Let the student point out its 
successive beauties, and, as an exercise in punctuation, sup- 
ply the omitted points. 

" That day I oft remember when from sleep 
I first awaked and found myself reposed 
Under a shade on flowers much wondering where 
And what I was whence thither brought and how. 
"Not distant far from thence a murmurmg sound 
Of waters issued from a cave and spread 
Into a liquid plain then stood unmove'd 
Pure as the expanse of heaven I thither went 
With unexperienced thought and laid me down 
On the green bank to look into the clear 
Smooth lake that to me seemed another sky. 
As I bent down to look just opposite 
A shape within the wate^ gleam appeared 
Bending to look on me. I started back 

do Virgil and Homer compare, as regards beauty and snblimlty ? How, Cloero and 
Demosthenes ? What modern writers possess those graces of composition which oo&> 
ftitnte the beantiftil f 
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It started back but pleased I soon > returned 
Pleased it returned as soon with answering looks 
Of sympathy and love. There I had fixed 
Mine eyes till now and pined with vain desire 
Had not a voice thus warned me What thou seest 
What there thou seest fair creature is thyself 
With thee it came and goes but follow me 
And I will bring thee where na shadow stays 
Thy coming and thy soft embraces he 
Whose image thou art. * * 

* * * What could I do 

But follow straight invisibly thus led f 
Till I espied thee fair indeed and tall 
Under a platane yet methought less fair 
Less winning soft less amiably mUd 
Than that smooth watery image. Back I turned 
Thou following criedst aloud Return fair Eve 
Wliom fliest thou ? Whom thou fliest of him thou art 
His flesh his bone to give thee being I lent 
Out of mj side to thee nearest my heart 
Substantial life to have thee by my side 
Henceforth an individual solace dear. 
Part of my soul I seek Uiee and thee claim 
My other hal£ With that thy gentle hand 
Seized mine I yielded." 
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LESSON XLV. 

WIT. 

§ 301. Sublimity and beauty are not the only sources of 
the pleasure derived from literary compositions. Wit, humor, 
and ridicule, when introduced judiciously, have an agreeable 
effect, and must next be considered. 

§ 302. "Wit is that quality of thoughts and expressions 
which excites in the mind an agreeable surprise, not by means 
of any thing marvellous in the subject, but merely by employ- 

S 801. "V^hat besides enblimity and beantj are sonrces of pleasure in literary oom- 
podilons? 

§802. What is wit? 

10» 
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ing a peculiar imagery, or presenting in a novel and singiilai 
relation ideas remotely connected. 

§ 303. This agreeable surprise is excited in four ways :— 

L By degrading eleyated things. 

II. By aggrandizing insignificant things. 

III. By representing objects in an unusual light by means of 
singular imagery. 

IV. By paronomasia, or play upon words. 

§ 304. Of wit consisting in the degrading of eleyated sub- 
jects, Butler furnishes many specimens in Hudibras. From 
these we select the following lines, descriptive of early dawn ; 
in which the low metaphorical style of the first couplet and 
the singular simile used in the second, constitute the witty 
points : — 

" And now had Phoebus In the lap 
Of Thetis taken out hLs nap : 
And, like a lobster boiled, the morn 
From black to red began to tom.^^ 

Another example follows, in which the comparison of the sublime 

blast and the angry thunder to triyial objects prodnces the effect in 

question. 

" I love to hear the shrieking wind, 
Magnificently wild !~ 
Like ^e melodious music of 
A bastinadoed child. 

" I loye to hear the thunder burst, 

0*er woodland, plain, and liill;— 
Like the loud note of angry swine, 
Petitioning for awilL" 

The object being to surprise the mind with an unexpected deprecia- 
tion of what is by nature serious or grand, homely expressions, vulgar 
idioms, and cant phrases, are often the source of this species of wit. 

To this division of the subject belong parodies and travesties, or 
writings in which serious productions by occasional alterations of words 
are made applicable to other subjects, particularly those of a ludicroua 

§ 808. In what four ways is this agreeable surprise excited ? 

§ 804. Who Aimishes many specimens of the first species of wit ? Bepeat the linen 
in which he describes the early dawn. What constitute the witty points ? In the sec- 
ond example quoted, what produces the effect in question ? What are often the souica 
sf this apedos of wit ? What belong to this division of the subject ? What is meant 
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oharacter. Of a similar nature are compositions which maintain a 
serious tone throughout, until at the close some unexpected allusion, 
sentiment, or image, is introduced, which entirely changes the tenor of 
the piece. The following will serve as a specimen :— 

" ^ Old man I old man I for whom dlgg^st thoa this graye ? * 
I asked, as I walked along ; 
For I saw, in the heart of London streets, 
A dark and bnsy throng. 

*♦ Twas a strange wild deed I but a wilder wlah 
Of the parted soul, to lie 
'Midst the troubled numbers of living men, 
Who would pass him idly by I 

'*8o I said, ' Old man, for whom digg'st thou this grave, 
In the hftart of London town ? ' 
And the deep-toned voice of the di^er replied :— 
' ' We're laying a gA8-pipe down 1 ' " 

§ 305. The secoDd species of wit is the converse of that 
just illustrated, and is often denominated burlesqzie. Its ob- 
ject being to give a mock importance to trivial things, it aflfects 
pompous and sonorous language, just as the first species ad- 
mits of the lowest and most vulgar. 

Pope's writings abound in this kind of pleasantry. In the following 
extract from the " Rape of the Lock," he represents a lady's toilet under 
the allegory of a solemn religious ceremony. The belle herself figures 
as priestess of the mysteries, assisted in her sacred office by the dressing- 
maid, while her mirrored image is the divinity whose rites -are thus 
oelebratcd. 

" And now unveiled, the toilet stands displayed, 

Each silver vase in mystic order laid. 

First, robed in white, the nymph intent adores, 

With head uncovered, the cosmetic powers. 

A heavenly image in the glass appears. 

To that she bends, to that her eyes she rears 

The inferior priestess at her altar's side. 

Trembling, begins the sacred rites of pride ; 

Unnumbered treasures ope at once, and hero 

The various oflForings of the world appear ; 

From each she nicely culls with curious toll. 

And decks the goddess with the glittering spoil.'' 

* byparodieaf What other compositions are of a similar nature ? Give tho Bubstanoo 
of the piece quoted) and show wherein the wit consists. 

y 306. What Is the second species of wit often denominated ? What is its object, 
aDd what does it affect? Whose writings abound in this kind of pleasantry? What 
is the subject of the passage quoted ? How does the author represent it ? Wherein 
oouslststho wit? 
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Uifeder this head fall the applicatioDs of grave refleetions to MvoluiK 
fiubjects, as in the following lines from Phillips : — 

** Mf galligaskins, that have long withstood 
The winter^s Airy and encroaching frosts, 
Bj time snbdaed (what will not time subdae I ), 
An horrid chasm disclose.** 

Analogous to this is the connection of small things with great, where- 
by they are represented as of equal importance. Pope furnishes many 
poasages in point 

** Then flashed the livid lightning from her eyes, 
And screams of horror rend the affrighted skies. 
Not loader shrieks to pitying heaven are cast^ 
When husbands, or when lap-dogs, breathe their lastl 
Or when rich china vessels, fallen from high, 
In glittering dost and painted fragments lie I ** 

**Not yonthfhl kings in battle seized alive. 
Not scomfal virgins who their charms sorvivei 
Not ardent lovers robbed of all their bliss, 
Not ancient ladies when refused a kiss, 
Not tyrants fierce that nnrepenting die, 
Not Cynthia when her mantean^s pinned awry,— > 
£*er fdt such rage, resentment, and despair. 
As thon, sad virgin 1 for thy ravished hair.** 

§ 306. Of the third species of wit, which surprises the 
mind with the singularity of the images it employs, there are 
many yarieties, of which a few specimens may be presented. 

The first cooeists in connecting things between which there is an 
apparent contrariety. Thus, Boger de Ck>yerley, in the Spectator, says 
that he would have given his widow ' a coal-pit to have kept her in 
clean linen ; and that her fingers should haye sparkled with one hun- 
dred of his richest acres.' So, Garth, in the following lines, compares 
the dropsy to a miser, and produces an agreeable surprise in the mind 
by representing it as poor in the midst of opulence, and thirsty though 
drenched with water : — 

** Then Hydrops next appears among the throng ; 
Bloated and big, she slowly sails along : 
B«t like a miser in excess she*s poor, 
And pines fbr thirst amid her watery 8tor&^^ 

What else ftll nnder this head ? Give an example, and show where the wit lies. In 
what other way is a similar eflSect produced ? In the passages quoted from Pope, show 
what oonstitates the wit 

% 806. With what does the third species of wit surprise the mind ? In what does 
the first variety consist? How is this exemplified in the Spectator? To what doei 
9arth compare the dropsy ? How does he produce an agreeable surprise in the mind f 
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A second variety consists in artfully confounding the literal and fig- 
urative sense of an expression. In this way, what at first sight presents 
a specious appearance is presently seen to be absurd ; as in the follow 
ing lines from Hudibras :-^ 

" While fhufl they talked, the knight 
Turned the outside of his eyes to white, 
As men of inward light are wont 
To turn their optics in upon 't* 

The eye is naturally turned to light, and hence the closing line at 
first seems reasonable ; but when we reflect that it is the metaphorical 
iight of knowledge to which reference is here made, the absurdity 
becomes manifest. 

A third yariety attributes corporeal or personal attributes to what 
is incapable, by its very nature, of possessing them. Thus, in the fol- 
lowing passage, grace, or piety, and virtue, are represented as so nearly 
related to each other that a marriage between them (that is, their union 
in the same person) would be unlawfal : — 

'* What makes morality a crime 
The most notorious of the time; 
Morality, which both the saints 
And wicked too cry out against? 
^Cause grace and yirtue are within 
Prohibited degrees of kin : 
And therefore no true saint allows 
They shall be suffered to espouse." 

A fourth variety consists in attributing to a person as a virtue what 
Is merely a necessity ; as in the following : — 

** The advantage of the medical profession is that the dead are dis- 
tinguished by wonderful charity and discretion ; we never hear them 
complain of the physic that has killed them." 

There are many other phases in which this species of wit is displayed. 
We shall content ourselves with mentioning but one more ; that in which 
premises are introduced that promise much but perform nothing ; as in 
the following :— 

Beatrice, With a good leg and a good foot, uncle, and money 

enough in his purse, such a man would win any woman in the world, if 
he could get her good-will. 

Much Ado dborjt Nothing, Act ILf 8c I. 

Beatrice, I have a good 'eye, uncle, I can see a church by day- 
light— iWdl 

In what does the second variety of this kind of w«t consist f Illustrate it f^om Hudi- 
bras, and show the point Describe the third variety. Qive the substance of the quo* 
tation ttoTo. Hudibras which illustrates it In what does the fourth variety consist f 
Illustrate it Describe the fifth variety. Illustrate it 
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§ 307. The last species of wit is what the French call 
jeu de mots, and what we recognize in English as the pun, or 
a play upon words. Though regarded as the lowest kind of 
wit, yet there are few to whom it is not, at times, a source of 
amusement. In tracing its history, we find that it has been 
a favorite entertainment with all nations in a certain stage of 
their progress towards refinement of taste and manners, and 
has afterwards gradually, though invariably, fallen into disre* 
pute. Thus, in England, during the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I., it was regarded as one of -the chief graces of writing, 
and as such entered, not only into the works of Shakspeare 
and other great dramatists, but also into tho sermons and 
moral essays of grave divines. 

As soon as a language is formed into a system, and the meaning of 
words is ascertained with tolerable accuracy, opportimity is afforded 
for expressions, which, by the double meaning of certain words, in reality 
have an entirely different meaning from what at first sight they seem to 
have ; and the penetration of the reader or hearer is gratified by de- 
tecting the true sense in spite of its disguise. But, in process of time, 
the language becomes matured ; the meaning of its words is more strict- 
ly defined ; those capable of a double application, having been once 
used in this way, lose their effect for the future, inasmuch as without 
novelty they can excite no surprise or pleasure in the mind : and thus 
the pun falls in the estimation of the tasteful and judicious. 

Kovelty, as just remarked, is essential to the effect of a pun ; as, 
indeed, it is to all kinds of wit Kothing is more tasteless, we may al- 
most say disgusting, than a joke that has become stale through frequent 
repetition. Any appearance of study or premeditation also detracts 
from the effect of a pun ; and hence, what appears excellent when 
thrown out extemporaneously in conversation, may be intolerable when 
put in print. 

Examples of paronomasia, or a play upon words, are so common 
that only a few specimens are here necessary for the illustration of the 
subject. The word in whose double meaning the point lies, is in italica 

m ' • • " ■ ' " ■ -■ ■ ■■ II -■ — ■ — ■■ —» I ■■■■■■■■ i w iM ■■ ■- ■■■■■■ » ■ ■ I I ■ » II ^ ^ 

i 807. What is the last species of wit here presented, called by the French? What 
do we call it in English ? How is it r^;arded ? In tracing its history, what do we find f 
M what time was it much esteemed in England ? Into whose writings d!d it laigely 
enter ? At what period of the history of a language is an opportunity afforded for 
effective puns ? What takes place in process of time ? What is essential to the effect 
of a pun ? Explain how aj)tm may appear excellent when extemporaneaosly tfarown 
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We may add that coniindnmis, rebuses, and riddles in general are ezD- 
braced in this class of witticisms. 

** Thej Bay fhlne eyes, like sonny skies, 
Thy chief attraction form; 
I see no sunshine in those eyes, — 
They take one all by storm.'" 

** Here thon, great Anna ! whom three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes coanse^faA:tf and sometimes tea.*' 

** Prince Eugene is a great taker of snnff as well as of towns ^ 

EPITAFH ON A BCOLSINO WIFE. 

" Beneath this stone my wife doth lie ; 
8he*s now at rest, and so am I." 

EPIOnAM ON A SHBEW. 

** They tell me that your brow is fidr, 
And is surpassed by none ; 
To me the cause is very clear — 
You brotD'J>eat every one." 

Sometimes the wit of the pim consists, not in the double meaning of 
a word, bnt in its haviog the same sound as some othe? word, with 
which it is brought into juxta-position for the purpose of temporarily 
misleading the hearer. This is illustrated at the beginning and close 
of the following Baker's Advertisement: — "The subscriber, know- 
ing that all men need bread, wishes the pnbUc to know that he also 
kneads it. He is desirous of feeding ail who are hungry, and hopes his 
good toorks may be in the mouth of every one. He is well-disposed 
towards all men ; and the best bred people among us will find him, he 
hopes, one of the best bread-men in the city." 
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LESSON XLVI. 

HUMOR AND RIDICULE 

§ 308. Humor consists, for the most part, in a representa- 
tion of imaginary, short-lived, or over-strained emotions, 

gS, yet very poor when subsequently related. What is the technical name of the pun f 
wiiat else are embraced in this class of witticisms ? 

In what does the wit of the pun sometimes consist f Give an example. 

% 308. In what does humor consist ?. Under what head do representations of real 
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which display themselves preposterously, or so as to excite 
derision rather than sympathy. 

Representations of real emotion, in the display of which there is no 
violation of taste or good sense, Ml under the head of the pathetic, to 
vrhich, consequently, the humorous is opposed. These two kinds of 
writing are much heightened in effect by being presented in contrast ; a 
iact of which writers of fiction often avail themselves. This constitutes 
(ae chief charm of Dickens' novels, 

§ 309. The subject of humor is character : not everything 
in character ; not its graver faults or vices ; but its peculiari- 
ties, its foibles, caprices, extravagances, anxieties, jealousies, 
childish fondnesses, and weaknesses generally, — its affectation, 
vanity, and self-conceit. 

One who possesses a talent for the humorous finds the greatest scope 
for its display in telling familiar stories, or acting a whimsical part in 
an assimied chai^acter. Even the mimicking of minute peculiarities of 
pronunciation, or grammatical faults in discourse, is admissible in the . 
humorous production. The object is to expose the weak points of the 
individual under description ; and these are often best set forth by 
entering into the minutest details. Even over-acting, if not immode- 
rate, contributes to the entertainment of the picture. 

§ 310. Humor is not, like wit, sudden and short-lived; a 
brilliant scintillation, which flashes forth, and is then lost in 
obscurity. It often extends through entire productions ; and, 
indeed, forms the staple of comic writing in general. Buck- 
ingham justly says of comedy, 

** Hamor is all Wit should be only brought 
To turn agreeably some proper thonght" 

Novelty, moreover, is not essential to humor. Its truth 
fulness to nature prevents it from being tiresome ; and it en- 
dures readings and re-readings, which would make mere wit 
absolutely disgusting. 

emotion fidl? Of what fkct do writers of fiction often avail themselves? Of whoso 
works does this constttate the chief charm ? 

§ 809. What is the subject of humor ? In what does a talent for the humorous find 
the best field for its display ? How are the weak points of an individual often best 
exposed ? What is the efilect of over-acting ? 

i 810. How does humor compare with wit in duration ? Of what does it form the 
staple? What does Buckingham say of its xise in comedy? What prevents hamor 
from being tiresome ? 
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§ 31 1. In every literature, humor has been employed, to a 
greater or less extent, in the lighter departments of composi- 
tion, as a means of pleasing. Cervantes, perhaps, in his Don 
Quixote, has carried it to a greater degree of perfection than 
any other writer. Into English literature, particularly its dra- 
matic compositions, it enters largely. Shakspeare, Gay, Far- 
quhar, and others, have used it with great effect. 

It is to be regretted that English comedy has not confined itself to 
pure and legitimate humor. To the discredit of our stage, obscenity 
and ribaldry are too often allowed to take its place. This can hardly 
be attributed to a lack of natural refinement. The cause seems rather 
to be that the first great master-pieces in this department of literature, 
written in a licentious age, were stained with gross indelicacy, which 
subsequent authors, with this precedent before them, deemed it neces- 
sary to imitate. With obscenity, humor has nothing in common. 

§ 3 12. The aim of humor is simply to raise a laugh. When 
there is an ulterior object, — that is, when it is sought by means 
of this laugh to influence the opinions and purposes of the 
hearer or reader, — then humor becomes ridicule. In this case, 
a keener contempt of the weakness under review must be 
awakened than in the case of humor. 

Bidicule is to argumentative composition what the reduetio ad absur- 
dum is to a mathematical demonstration, — a negative, yet satisfactory, 
way of arriving at the object proposed. It may be effectively applied 
to whatever is absurd, and, in a measure, also, to what is false. When 
sober argimieni would be too dignified and formidable a weapon to em- 
ploy, ridicule may with propriety take its place. To a certain extent, 
the same foibles feel its lash as are open to the more genial attacks of 
humor. It goes, however, a step further; adding to the former cate- 
gory, ignorance, cowardice, profligacy, and dishonesty. Great crimes 
are beyond its sphere. To raise a laugh at cruelty, perfidy, or murder, 
would be intolerable. 



S 811. In what departments of literatnre is humor extensively tmiphje^ ? Who 
.hM carried it to the greatest perfection? What is said of English comedj! What 
seems to te the cause of this ? 

S 812. What is the aim of hnmor ? When does humor hecomo ridicale ? What 
Qwling is in this caso awakened ? To what is the relation between ridicale and argo^ 
mentativo composition compared ? To what may ridicule be applied ? When may tt 
Vith propriety take the place of ailment ? What aro beyond its sphere, and why ? 
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§3l3. The attack of ridicule is, from its yerj nature, a 
covert one. What we profess to contemn, we scorn to confute. 
Hence, the reasoning of which ridicule is the medium must bo 
carried on under a species of disguise. Sometimes the con- 
tempt itself is dissembled, and the railer assumes an air of ar- 
guing gravely in defence of what he is exposing as ridiculous. 
He affects to be' in earnest; but takes care to employ so thiu 
a veil that one can easily see through it and discern his real 
intent. Such a course of reasoning is known as irony ^ and it 
often constitutes the most effective way of dealing with folly 
and falsity. 

We have a brief Bpecimen of ironical ridicule in Elijah's address to 
the priests of Baal, who were endeavoring by sacrifices and prayers to 
draw a manifestation of power from their false god : — " Cry aloud : for 
he is a god: either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is in a journey, 
or peradventure he sleepeth, and must be awakened." 

EXERCISE. 

The first extract given below illustrates humor ; the second, 
ridicule. Let the student point out their distinguishing fea- 
tures ; and, as an exercise in punctuation, let him supply such 
points as are omitted. 

THE LANGUID LADY. 

'^ The languid lady next appears in state 
Who was not born to carry her own weight 
She lolls reels staggers till some foreign aid 
To her own stature lifts the feeble maid. 
Then if ordained to so severe a doom 
She by just stages journeys round the room 
But knowing her own weakness she despairs 
To scale the Alps that is ascend the stairs 
My fan let others say who laugh at toil 
Fan hood glove scan is her laconic style 
And that is spoke with such a dying fall 
That Betty rather sees than hears the call 
The motion of her lips and meaning eye 
Piece out the idea her faint words deny. 

% 818. What is the cbaractor of the attack of ridicule ? How must the reasoning of 
which it is the medium be carried on ? Sometimes, what does the railer seem to be 
doing ? What does he take care, however, that the hearer "x reader shall disoovear ? 
What name Is given to this species of ridiculo ? What is said of its effeet? Bepest 
the qaoted 6i)ecimen of ironical ridicule. 
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Oh listen with attention most profound 
Her voice is but the shadow of a sound. 
And help oh help her spirits are so dead 
One hand scarce lifts the other to her head. 
If there a stubborn pin it ty^iumphs o*er 
She pants she sinks away and is no more. 
Let the robust and the gigantic carve 
Life is not worth so much she'd rather starve 
But chew she must herself ah cruel fate 
That Rosalinda can't by proxy eat, — ^Yocng. 

THE PROFOUND WRITER. 

"By these methods in a few weeks there starts up many a writer ca- 
pable of managing the profoundest and most universal subjects For 
what though his head be empty provided his common-place book be 
full And if you will bate him but the circumstances of method and 
style and grammar and invention allow him but the common privileges 
of transcribing from others and digressing &om himself as often as he 
shall see occasion he will desire no more ingredients towards fitting up a 
treatise that shall make a very comely figure on a bookseller's- shelf 
there to be preserved neat and clean for a long eternity adorned with 
the heraldry of its title fairly inscribed on a label never to be thxmibed 
or greased by students nor bound to everlasting chains of darkness in a 
library but when the fullness of time is come shall happily undergo the 
trial of purgatory in order to ascend th<» «ky. — Swift. 



LESSON XLVIl. 

FIGURES OF ORTHOGRAPHY, ETYMOLOGY, AND SYNTAX. 

§ 314. Figures are intentional deviations from the ordinary 
spelling, form, construction, or application of worda They aro 
arranged in four classes; figures of orthography, figures of 
etymology, figures of syntax, and figures of rhetoric. Though 
admissible in both prose and poetry, they occur more frequent- 
ly in the latter. 

§ 315. Figures of orthography are intentional deviations 
from the ordinary spelling of words. They are two in num- 
ber ; Mi-me^-sis and Ar^-cha-ism. 

1 814 What are flgores ? Into what dassoft aro they divided ? In what do thoy 
mofit frequently occur ? 
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Mimesis consists in imitating the mispronunciation of a 
word, by means of false spelling ; as, " Well, zur, I'll argify 
the topic." 

Archaism consists in spelling a word according to ancient 
usage ; as, " The gret Kyng hathe, every day, fifty fair Damy* 
selesy alle Maydenes^ that serven him everemxyre at his MetB^ 

§316. Figures of etymology are intentional deviationa 
from the ordinary forms of words. Those most used are eight 
in number ; A-phaer^-e-sis, Pros^-the-sis, Syn^-co-pe, A-poc'-o-pe, 
Par-a-go'-ge, Di-aer^-e-sis, Syn-aer^-e-sis, and Tme^-sis. 

Ajphesresis is the elision of a letter or letters from the be- 
ginning of a word : as, ^hove, for above ; ^neath, for heneath. 

Prosthesis is the prefixing of a letter or letters to a word : 
as, sdovmj for doum ; hedecked, for decked, 

Syncojpe is the elision of a letter or letters from the middle 
of a word : as, e'en, for even ; haHjpennyj for halfpenny. 

Apocope is the elision of a letter or letters at the end of a 
word : as, th\ for the ; tho\ for though. 

Faragoge is the annexing of a letter or letters to a word; 
as, vasty, for vast ; vnthouteriy for without. 

Diceresis is the separation into different syllables of two 
contiguous Towels that might unite in a diphthong. This fig- 
ure is usually indicated by placing two dots over the last of the 
separated vowels. Thus, aeronaut, instead of ceronaut s 
cooperate, for cooperate. 

Synceresis is the condensing of two syllables into one : as, 

waWstf for walkest ; hallowed, for hallovyed. 

It was formerly oustomary to make the participial termination ed 
a separate syllable ; as, lov^^ drovm-ed. This practice is still adhered 
to by some in solemn discourse ; but, in common pronunciation, Synieresis 



§ 815. What are figures of orthography ? Name them. In what doea Mimesis oon* 
sist ? In what, Archaism ? 

§ 81ft. What are figures of efymology ? Mention the principal ones, observing that 
an acute accent in each case denotes the syllable that receives the stress of the voice. 
Define them in tnm, and give examples of each. In the case of AphoBreeis and other 
figures that consist in elisions, what mark must be employed? How is Diaeresis indi- 
cated? What termination waa formerly made a separate syllable ? What is tho prao- 
tice at the present day ? 
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incorporates the final ed with the preceding syllable) whenerer this is 
not impossible by reason of the nature of the letters. 

Tmesis is the separating of the parts of a compound by 
introducing a word or words between them: as, what way 
soever he turned ; to us ward. 

§317. Figures of syntax are intentional deviations from 
the ordinary construction of words. Those most in use are 
five in number; El-lip'-sis, Ple^-o-nasm, Syl-lep^-sis, En-aP- 
la*ge, and Hy-per^-ba-ton. 

Ellipsis is the omission of a word or words, necessary to 

tbe construction of a sentence, but not essential to its meaning ; 

as, " [He] who steals my purse, steals trash," — "'To whom 

thus Eve [spoke]." 

Words thus omitted are said to be understood. They are nsed in the 
syntactical parsing of sentences, to explain the agreement or govern- 
ment of the words expressed. 

Pleonasm is the use of superfluous words ; as, " Tbe boy, 
ob ! where was he ? " — " I know thee, who thou art.^^ This 
figure often imparts force to expressions, and is generally em- 
ployed when the feelings are strongly excited. 

Syllepsis is the construing of words according to the 
meaning they convey, and not by the strict requirements of 
grammatical rules ; as, " Philip went down to the city of Sa- 
maria, and preached Christ unto them^ — " The moon her sil- 
ver beams dispenses." 

In the first example, dty is 8d person, singular number ; and, ac- 
cording to strict grammatical rules, them should be t^. By the city, how- 
ever, the writer means the people in the city ; and he is, therefore, at lib- 
erty to use a pronoun in the pluraL In the last example, it will be 
seen^ there is a species of inferior personification, by which sex is at> 
tributed to the moon, an inanimate object ; we may therefore substitute 
a feminine pronoun for its, which, strictly speaking, it would be neces^ 
■ary to use. As in this last case, the deviation which constitutes Syl- 
lepsis often arises firom the introduction of a rhetorical figure, such as 
personification or metaphor. 

$817. What are figures of syntax ? Name those most in use. What is Ellipsis? 
What is said of words omitted according to this flgore? In what are they nsed? 
What Is Pleonasm ? What does this figure impart to expressions, and when is it gen« 
orally employed ? What Is Syllepsis ? Point out how this figure operatos in the two 
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Enallage is the use of one part of speech, or one modifica- 
tion of a word, for another ; as, ** They fall successive and suo 
cessive rise.^^ — " Sure some disaster has hefelV^ 

In the first example, we should have the adverb successively to modify 
the verbs fall and risCj instead of the adjective successive; and, in the 
last, the participle befallen, in place of the imperfect befell. The truth 
is, that this figure has been found necessary, to excuse the grammatical 
errors that occur in distinguished writers. The young composer is 
warned against supposing that Enallage can justify a violation of the 
rules of Syntax^ Perhaps the only case in which it may with propriety 
be used, is the substitution of you for thou and toe for /, when reference 
is made to a single person. 

Hyperhaton is the transposition of words ; as, " He wan- 
ders earth around," — ^for, " He wanders around eartk" 

This figure constitutes one of the chief features that distinguish 
poetry from prose. Judiciously used in either, it imparts variety, 
strength, and vivacity, to composition. Care must be taken, however, 
not to carry it to such an extent as to occasion ambiguity or obscurity. 

EXERCISE. 

Point out the figures that occur in the following passages, 
and show, if they were not employed, what changes would have 
to be made in the words : — 

1. There's but one pang in death, — ^leaving the loved. 2. Thro* ma 
shine the pearly pebbles. 8. Maister, have you any wery good weal in 
your vallet? 4. Il'en 'neath the earth 1*11 him pursue. 6. At her feel 
he bowed, he fell, he lay down : at her feet he bowed, he fell ; where he 
bowed, tliere he fell down dead. 6. It*s never a trouble, so plase your 
honor, for an Irishman to do his duty. 7. He touchethe no thing, he 
handlethe nought, but holdethe everemore his Hondes before him, upon 
the Table. 8. Adown the steepy hill they toiL 9. Th* aerial pencil 
forms the scene anew. 10. So little piercy shows who needs so much. 
11. Pr'jrthee, peace. 12. There lament they the Hve day long. 13. I 
lay in Sion a stumbling-stone, and rock of offence ; and whosoever be- 
lieveth on him shall not be ashamed. 14. Turn thou me, and I shall 
be turned. 16. He that hath charity, for him the prayers of many 
ascend. 16. First Evening draws her crimson curtain, then Night 



glyen examples. From what does Syllepsis often arise f What is Enallage? Bbow 
bow it operates in the given examples. For what has this figare been fonnd necessary ! 
Against what Is the composer warned ? In what case may Enallage be properly em* 
ployed? What Is Ilyperbaton? In what is this figure most used? What docs If 
aontributo to produce ? What may result trom its immoderate use ? 
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throws down her palL 17. Consider the lilies of the field, how they 
grow* 

18. Dan Chaucer, Well of English nndefyled, 

On Fame's eternall beadroll worthie to be fyled. 

19. * * Let ns instant go, 
Overturn his bowers, and lay his castle low. 

20. Tis Fancy, in her fiery car, 
Transports me to the thickest war. 

21. Who never fasts, no banquet e*er enjoys. 

22. Bliss is the same in subject as in king, 
In who obtain defence, or who defend. 



-♦-•-•- 



LESSON XLVIII. 

FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE. 

§ 318. The figures defined in the last lesson, though it is im- 
portant that the student should be able to recognize them, and, 
if need be, use them, have but little to do with style, compared 
with those which we shall next consider, and which are known 
as figures of rhetoric. Before proceeding to treat of these sep- 
arately, we may with propriety consider figurative language 
in general, its origin, its peculiarities, and the advantages 
gained by its use. 

§ 319. Definition. — Figurative language implies a depart- 
ure from the simple or ordinary mode of expression ; a cloth- 
ing of ideas in words which not only convey the meaning, but, 
through a comparison or some other means of exciting the 
imagination, convey it in such a way as to make a lively and 
forcible impression on the mind. 

Thus, if we say, " Saladin was shrewd in the council, brave in the 
field," we express the thought in the simplest manner. But if we vary 

f 818. How do the flgnres Just defined compare in importance with flgares of 
riietorio ? Before proceeding to treat of the latter, what is it proposed to consider ? 

S 810. What doM figurative langnage imply ? Illiistrato its use with the two examples 
glyeo. 
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the expression thus, " Saladin was a fox in the council, a hon in the 
field/* we clothe the same sentiment in figurative language. Instead of 
cunning and courage, we introduce the animals that possess these quali 
tics in the highest degree, and thus present livelier images to the mind. 
So, we have a plain and simple proposition in the sentence, " It is im- 
possible, even by the most careful search, fully to ascertain the divine 
nature.** " But when we say, " Canst thou, by searching, find out God f 
Canst thou find out the Almighty to perfection? It is high as heaven, 
what canst thou do ? deeper than hell, what canst thou know ? " we 
unite with the same proposition questions expressive of admiration, and 
thus render it more forcible. 

§ 320. Origin. — To account for the origin of figureSj we 
must go back to that of language itself, for they are coeval. 
At this early period, men would naturally begin with giving 
names to the different objects with which they came in contact. 
Their nomenclature was at first, of course, limited and imper- 
fect; but, as knowledge increased and ideas multiplied, the 
store of words would naturally increase also. Nevertheless, 
to the infinite variety of objects and ideas, language was inade- 
quate ; or rather, to extend it so as to have a separate word 
for each, would have involved a vocabulary too cumbrous for 
even the best memories. Tl^is difficulty was to be avoided ; 
and a natural expedient was adopted, — that of making a word 
already applied to one idea or object stand for another, be- 
tween which and the primary one they found or fancied some 
resemblance to exist. Thus, compassion in the human breast, 
as well as mildness of speech, seemed to be a kindred idea to 
softness in material bodies. The latter term was therefore ex- 
tended to the two former ideas ; we speak with equal pro- 
priety of a soft bedj a soft heart and soft words. 

Figures of this kind abound in all languages. The operations of the 
mind and affections, in particular, are designated by words originally 
ftppHed to sensible objects. These words, being earliest introduced. 



S 820. To aoconnt for the origin of figures, to what most we go back ? With what 
vould men naturally begin ? What was the character of their nomenclature at Qist7 
When did it begin to be extended ? What was the objection to inventing a separate 
word for each idea and object ? What natural expedient was adopted ? Give an illoB* 
oration. To what objects were names first given ? To what, in particular, were those 
Aames afterwards extended? Cite some expresaions which areee in this way. What 
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were naturally extended, by degrees, to those mental peculiarities of 
which men had more obscure ideas and to which they found greater 
difficulty in assigniDg distinct names. Hence arose such expressions as 
a piercing ^ndgmant, a warm and a cold heart, a rough temper. In some 
cases, these figurative words are the only ones that can well be applied 
to such ideas ; as the student will be convinced, on attempting to find a 
Byiionymous expression fbr " a cold oi^ freezing reception". 

With the origin of figures, moreover, imagination has had much to 
da Every object that makes an impression on the mind is accompanied 
with 'Certain cognate ideas. Nothing presents itself in an isolated man- 
ner. There are relations which inseparably connect every material ob- 
ject with other things which either precede or follow it, produce it or are 
produced by it; resemble it or are opposed to it. Thus every idea car- 
ries others in its train, which may be regarded as its accessories; and the 
latter often strike the mind more forcibly than the principal idea itsell 
They are pleasanter, perhaps, or more familiar ; or they recall to re- 
membrance a greater variety of important circumstances. The imag- 
ination, thus disposed to rest on the accessory rather than on the prin- 
cipal object, often applies to the latter the name or epithet originally 
appropriated to the former. Hence, choice, as well as the necessity allu- 
ded to above, has given currency to a great number of figurative ex- 
pressions, and men of lively imaginations are adding to them every day. 
Thus, instead of saying, *' Under Augustus, Rome ei\joyed greater power 
and glory than at any other period,** we take an analogous idea, sug- 
gested by imagination irom the growth of a plant or tree, and say, 
** Rome flourisJied most under Augustus ; " or, remembering that, when 
a heavenly body is directly overhead, and therefore apparently at the 
highest point of its orbit, astronomers say it is at its zenith^ we substi- 
tute this accessory and say, " Under Augustus, Rome was at the zenith 
of her power and glory", — ^and thus express the thought more tersely 
and pointedly than by the literal language above cited. 

§321. History. — Such was the origin of figurative lan- 
guage. First introduced by necessity, it was found to yield 
such pleasure to the imagination and communicate so much 
life to composition, that men used it in preference to plain 



bcnltj of Uie mind, also, had much to do with the origin of flgares ? Describe the 
v/cy in which it operated to produce them. Express, in plain language, the fkct that 
mder Augustus, Eome attained her greatest power and glory. Express the same 
sentiment figuratively In two different ways. Show, in each case, whence the figure 
\B derived. 

$ &2t. What two canses, then, led to the use of figaratiyo language ? When did 

11 
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language, oven when they could express their meaning equallji 
well by means of the latter. Both these causes operated with 
special force in the early stages of society. The barrenness 
of language made it necessary to use words in a figurative 
sense ; while imagination, then more vivid than in subsequent 
ages, gave a decided preference to terms so employed. As it 
was in the infancy of society, so we find it generally to be 
with savage tribes. New objects strongly impress their 
minds. They are governed by imagination and passion, rather 
than reason ; and this is shown in their language. The North 
American Indian tongues afford striking illustrations of this 
fact. Bold, picturesque, and metaphorical, they abound in 
allusions to material objects, particularly such as are most 
striking in a wild and solitary life. An Indian chief, in an 
ordinary harangue to his tribe, uses more metaphors than a 
European would employ in an epic poem. 

As a language progresses in refinement, precision is more regarded, 
and there is a tendency to give every object a distinct name of its own. 
Still, fignrative words continue to occupy a considerable place. We 
find, on examination, that, while there are some which, by reason of fre- 
que9t use, have come to be regarded as purely literal expressions, such 
as a dear head, a hard heart, and the like ; there are many others which, 
in a greater or less degree, retain their figurative character and impart 
to style the peculiar effect described above. As examples, we may 
point to such phrases as the following : ** to enter upon a subject," " to 
follow out an argument," " to ttir up strife," " to move the feelings," 4&c. 
In the use of such expressions, the correct writer will always carry out 
the figure ; that is, will regard the allusion on which it is based, and in- 
troduce in the same connection nothing inconsistent therewith. One 
may, for instance, " be sheltered under the patronage of a great man"; 
but it would be wrong to say, " sheltered under the mask of dissimula- 
tion," — for a mask does not shelter, but conceals. 

§ 322. Advantages. — The advantages which accrue from 
^he use of figures are as follows : — 

UiMe causes operate with special force ? Why ? In what lan^oges do tbey also ■ 
nporate strongly ? What tongues afford striking illustrations of this fact ? What is the 
character of these Indian tongues? As a language progresses in refinement, what ten- 
dency prevails? What follows, as regards figuraUve expressions? What do we find. 
Ib prooesB of tinae, with respect to them ? In the as* of flgvatire espresatonit wb«t 
most the writer be careftil to do ? Illustrate thii 
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I ITioy enrich language by increasing its facilities of ex- 
pression. By their means, words and phrases are multiplied, 
so that all kinds of ideas, the minutest differences, and the 
nicest shades of thought, can be distinctly and accurately ex- 
pressed. 

II. They dignify style. Words and phrases to which the 
ear is accustomed are often too colloquial and familiar to be 
employed in connection with elevated subject*. When treat- 
ing of the latter, we should be greatly at a loss were it not for 
figures. Properly used, they have the same effect on language 
that ig produced by the rich and splendid dress of a person 
of rank ; that is, by imparting a general air of magnificence, 
they exact admiration and respect. Assistance of this kind is 
often necessary in prose ; in poetry, it is indispensable. 

To say the sun riseSf for instance, is trite, and fails to awaken any 
pleasure in the mind ; but the same thought is pleasing in the highest 
degree as figuratively expressed by Thomson : 

** Bat yonder comes the powerftil king of day, 
E^oicing in the East." 

So, what a contrast is presented by the plain proposition, " all men are 
subject alike to death,'' and the same sentiment as expressed by Horace : 

" With equal pace, Impartial Fate 
Knocks at the palace and the cottage gate.^ 

III. They bring before the mind two objects simulta 

neously yet without confusion. We see one thing in another, 

and this i& always a source of pleasure. In nothing does the 

mind more gladly employ itself than in detecting and tracing 

resemblances. 

Wli^n, for example, for y(mth we substitute the morning of life^ the 
fancy is entertained with two ideas at once, — the early period of exist- 
ence, and the opening of thaday ; each of which has its own associa- 
tions, and awakens its peculiar train of images. The fancy is thus ex- 

1 822. Wliat is the first advantage resulting from the use of figures? What, the 
.i9doond? When we are treating of elevated subjects, what words must not*be used? 
In such cases, to what must we have recourse ? To what is the effect of figurative lan- 
guage compared ? In what department of composition is assistance of this kind indis- 
pensable ' Show, by means of two examples, the difference In effect between trite and 
Qgnrative language ? What is the third advantage gained by the use ef flgom f Ex- 
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eited in a two fold degree ; and this double pleasure is enhanced not a 
little by the evident resemblance betTrecn the objects compared. 

IV. Again, as already seen, figures frequently convey the 
meaning more clearly and forcibly than plain language. This 
is particularly true in the case of abstract conceptions, which, 
in a greater or less degree, they represent as sensible objects, 
surrounding them with such circumstances as enable the mind 
fully to comprehend them. A well- chosen figure, indeed, not 
unfrequently, with the force of an argument, carries sonvic- 
tion to the mind of the hearer ; as in the following illustra- 
tion from Young : " When we dip too deep in pleasure, we 
always stir a sediment that renders it impure and noxidus." 

§ 323. Rules. — In the use of figures, rules are of service, 

as they are in every other department of composition. There 

is no force in the argument that they are unnecessary, because 

people who have never heard of a . rule use figures properly 

every day. 

We constantly meet with persons who sing agreeably and correctly 
without knowing a note of the gamut ; is it, therefore, improper to re< 
duce the. notes to a scale, or unnecessary for a musician to study the 
principles of his art? The ornaments of composition are certainly as 
capable of improvement as the ear or the voice ; and the only means of 
ensuring this improvement are careful study of the various rules founded 
on nature and experience, and constant practice with reference to the 
principles they establish. 

§ 324. Use. — Though the advantages arising from the use 
of figurative language have been dwelt on at some length, it 
must not be supposed, either that its frequent use is absolute- 
ly essential to beauty of composition, or that figures alone, 
without other merits, can constitute such beauty. As the 
body is more important than the dress, so the thought is 



plain and illostrate tbis point Fonrtbl^, how do flg^ores frequently convoy a writer^ 
Qoeaning ? In the case of what is this particularly true ? To what is a well>cho8ec 
figure often equivalent in force ? Give an illustration from Young. 

S 823. What is said of rules for the use of figures ? What argument ia urged agaiiiflt 
them ? Expnae the fallacy of this argument 

$ 824 What must not be supposed with respect to figurative language f Which la 
mure importantt^tbe thought, or its dress ? 
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of more moment than the mode of expressing it. No figure 
can render a cold or. empty composition interesting ; while, on 
the other hand, if a sentence is sublime or pathetic, it can 
support itself without borrowed assistance. 



>«»- 



LESSON XL IX. 

EXERCISES ON FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE. 

EXERCIS^ I. 

In the following passages, change the figurative to plain 
language : — 

Example. Figurative. — ^The king of terroraL 

The waves are asleep on the bof>om of ocean. 
Plain, — ^Death. 

The ocean is calm. 

1. The morning of life; — the veil of night ; — 9k fiery temper ; — a deep 
thinker ; — a light disposition ; — a cold heart ; — a 'jQarm friend : — an cA- 
tack of sickness ; — a thin audience ; — high hopes ; — a hard lot. 2. Athena 
waB now at theptnnoc/tf of glory. 3. The sea moallotoi many a vessel. 
4. Beside the warrior slept his bow. 5. Guilt is wedded to misery. 6. 
Homer's genius soars higher than Virgil's. 7. Some great men are noted 
for the rotighness of their hehavior. 8. Time had left his footprints on 
her brow. 9. The breath of spring infuses new life into the vegetable 
world. 10. The sanguine man is sometimes rudely toakened from his 
dreams. 11. Even at imaginary woes the heart will sometimes ache. 
12. Abstinence is the only talisman against disease. 13. This lamenta- 
tion touched his heart. 14. We should not be cast dotion by lighi afflic- 
tions. 

16. "Adversity's cold firosta will soon "be o'er; 

It heralds briffhUr days .*— the JoyoiM Spilng 
Ja cradled on the Winter's icy oreast, 
And yet oomes fiwihed in beauty.** 

16. ** Vice is a monster of so frightful mfenf 
As to be hated needs but to be seen ; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with heir faee^ 
We first endure, then pity^ then emhracs^ 

lEXEROISE II. 
In each of the following passages, introduce figurative lan- 
guage without altering the sense. Punctuate the sentences 
80 formed, and be careful to carry out the figure properly. 
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The student may form figures of his own, or may employ those 
suggested by the words in parentheses. 

Example. Plain* — ^The uncompassionate man has no sympathy foi 

• ' ' the unfortunate. 

. . ^ Figurative, — ^The hard-Itearted man turns a deaf ear to the 

unfortunate. 

/ 

1. The mind should be kept uncontaminated {toeecb, garden), 2. Let 
ns be yirtiious, and not yield to the temptations of pleasure (path, listen^ 
voice). 3. With the ancient Stoics it was a principle never to indulge 
their appetites unduly (overstep), 4, Suspicion is a source of great nn* 
happiness (poison). 5. Providence has wisely ordained that we shall 
not know me future (sealed). 6. Calumnious reports are often circu- 
lated about those whose lives afford the least reason for them (aim, 
arrows). 7. He is dying (tide), 8. Fortune, though it may involve us 
in temporal difficulties, can not make us permanently unhappy, if we 
do no eviL 9. Time makes many changes. 10. The young man, on 
leaving college, should pause a moment for serious thought before en- 
gaging in active life (launching). 11. We should 'constantly have regard 
to the requirements of truth and justice. 12. We meet with few utterly 
stupid persons ; with still fewer noble geniuses : the generality of man- 
kind are between the two- extremes. 13. Often, when apparently gay, 
the heart is sad. 14. Seldom do the old form very ardent friendshipsi 
15. Our worst enemies are our own evil passions. 16 The rising sun 
shines on the tops of the mountains (gilds). 17. The lightning is seen 
first on one peak and then on another (leaps). 18. He is in love. 



-♦♦•- 



LESSON L. 

FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 

§ 325. Figures of rhetoric are intentional deviations from 
the ordinary application of words. They are constantly oc- 
curring in every department of composition, and are a source 
of life and heauty to style. Ehetoricians have devoted 
much attention to defining, analyzing, and classifying them ; 
and, by making slight shades of difference sufficient ground 
for the formation of new classes, have succeeded in enumera- 
ting more than two hundred and fifty. Such minuteness is 
of no practical use ; and we shall limit our consideration to 

1 825. What are figureB of rhetoric ? How many have been ennmeratod bj rhetor 
CclaiiB ? How have thej Bnooeeded in making so many ? How many are here ooa- 
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the sixteen leading figures, which embrace many of the subdi- 
visions above alluded to, are all that it is necessary to under- 
stand or of advantage to employ. 

The sixteen principal figures are Sim^-i-le, Met'-a-phor, 
AP-le-go-ry, Me-ton^-y-my, Sy-nec^-do-che, Hy-per^-bo-le, Vis^- 
ion, A-pos'-tro-phe, Per-son-i-fi-ca^-tion, In-ter-ro-ga^-tion, Ex- 
cla-ma^-tion, An-tith^-e-sis, Cli^-max, I^-ro-ny, A-poph^-a-sis 
and On-o-mat'O-poe^-ia. 

SeTeral of these figures are called tropes (a term denved from the 
Greek, meaning iurm), because the word is turned, as it were, from its 
ordinary application. 

§ 326. Simile is the comparison of one object to another, 
and is generally denoted by likcy as^ or so ; as, ^' He shall be 
like a tree planted by the rivers of water." — " Thy smile is 
as the dawn of the vernal day." 

Comparisons arc sometimes made without any formal term to denote 
them ; as, " Too mhch indulgence does not strengthen the mind of the 
young ; plants raised with tenderness are seldom strong." Here a com- 
parison is made just as much as if the word as were introduced before 
plants. So, Chaucer employs a simile in the following beautiful lino 
without directly indicating it : — 

**Up rose the san, and up rose Emilie." 

All comparisons may be divided, according to the purpose for which 
they are employed, into two classes, known as Explanatory Similes and 
Embellishing Similes. The foi*mer may be used without impropriety 
even in abstruse philosophical compositions, which, indeed, they often 
illustrate in the happiest manner. One of this class is successfully em- 
ployed by- ELarris, to explain the distinction between the powers of 
sense and. those of imagination. " As wax would not be adequate to the 
purpose of signature, if it had not the power to retain as well as to re- 
ceive the impression ; the same holds of the soul, with respect to sense 
and imagination. Sense is its receptive power ; imagination its reteii 
tive. Had it sense without imagination, it would not be as wax, but as 
water, where, though all impressions be instantly nmde, yet as soon as 



Sidered ? Name them. What are several of these figures called ? What does the word 
tropes rm&Kaf 

$826. WhatisBimile? Ely what words is it indloated? How are comparisons aome- 
thnes made? Give an example. Into what two clMses are Similes divided? Define 
each, and give examples. 
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ihey are made, they are instantly lost" The EmbeDidiing Simile^ on 
the other hand, is introduced, not for the sake of explanation or instruc- 
tion, but simply to beautify the style. Such, for instance, is the effect 
of the following from Ossian : — " Pleasant are the words of the song, said 
CuchuUin, and lovely are the tales of other times. They are like the 
calm dew of the morning on the hill of roes, when the sun is faint on its 
side, and the lake is settled and blue in the vale. 

§ 327. Metaphor indicates the resemblance of two objects 

by applying the name, attribute, or act of one directly to 

the other ; as, " He shall be a tree planted by the rivers 

of water." 

Metaphor is the commonest of all the figures. It assumes a variety 
of forms, under some of which it is constantly appearing in composition. 
Sometimes there is no formal comparison ; but, as was instanced in the 
last lesson, an act is assigned to an object, which, literally, it is incapa- 
ble of performing, to represent in a lively manner some act which it can 
perform; as, "Wild fancies gambolled unbridled through his brain." 
"We may properly apply the term mefapJiorical to words used in this 
figurative sense, like many of those in the last Exercise. 

§ 328. Allegory is the narration of fictitious events, where- 
by it is sought to convey or illustrate important truths. Thus, 
in Psalm Ixxx., the Jewish nation is represented under the 
symbol of a vine : — " Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt . 
thou hast cast out the heathen, and planted it. Thou pre- 
paredst room before it, and didst cause it to take deep root, and 
it filled the land. The hills were, covered with the shadow of 
it, and the boughs thereof were like the goodly cedars." 

It will be seen that an Allegory is a combination of kindred meta- 
phors so connected in sense as to form a kind of story. Th^ parables of 
Scripture, as well as fables that point a moral, are varieties of this figure. 
Sometimes an Allegory is so extended as to fill a volume ; as in the case 
of Bunyan's " Pilgrim's Progress". 

§ 329. Metonymy is the exchange of names between things 



§ 827. Wliat does Metaphor indicate ? What is said of the forms nnder which it 
<^poan? How Is it sometimes used in connection with a single object?. What tcm 
naay bo properly applied to words used figuratively ? 

S 828. What is Allegory? Of what is it a combination? Wliat are mentioned aa 
varieties of this figure ? How &t is an Allegory sometimes extended ? 

S 829. What Is Metonymy ? On what is this figni« not founded ? Mention tlie va- 



related. It is founded, not on resemblance^ but on the rela- 
tion of, 1. Cause and effect : as, ** They have Moses and the 
prophets ", i. e., their toritings ; " Gray hairs should be respect- 
ed", i. e., old age. 2. Progenitor and posterity ; as, "Hear, 
O Israel ^\ i. e., descendants of Israel. 3. Subject and attri* 
bute; as, " Youth and beauty shall be laid in dust", i. e., tht 
young and beautiful. 4. Place and inhabitant ; as, " What 
land is so barbarous as to allow this injustice ? " i. e., what 
yeople. 5. Container and thing contained ; as. " Our ships 
next opened a fire", i. e*, our sailsirs, 6. Sign and thing sig- 
nified; as, " The sceptre shall not depart from Judah", i. e.) 
kingly power, 7. Material and thing made from it ; aS) 
" His steel gleamed on high", i. e., his sword, 

§ 330. Synecdoche is using the name of a part for that of 
the whole, the name of the whole for that of a part, or a defi* 
nite number for an indefinite: as, " The sea is coyered with 
sails ^\ i. e., ships; " Our hero was gray, but not from age", 
i. e., his ?tair was gray; " Ten thousand were on his right 
hand ", L e., a great number. 

§ 331. Hyperbole is the exaggeration of attributes, or the 
assigning to a subject of a wonderful and impossible act as 
the result of ardent emotion ; as, " They [Saul and Jonathan] 
were svnfter than eagles^ they were stronger than lionsy—* 
" And trembling Tiber dived beneath his bed.^* 

Hyperbolical expressions are of frequent occurrence in conunon con- 
yersation ; we often S9,y, as cold as ice, as hot as fire, as white as snow^ 
&Q.f in all which phrases the quality is exaggerated beyond the bounds 
of truth. Their frequency is to be attributed to the imagination, which 
always takes pleasure in magnifying the objects before it Languaged 
are, therefore, more or less hyperbolical, according to the liveliness of 
this faculty in those who speak them. Hence the Orientals indulge in 

rlons relations Babeistlng betwoon objects whose names are exchanged, and Ulostrate 
eocb. 

S 880. What Is BTneodoche ? 

1 881. What is Hyperbole? Where does this flgnre freqtiently ooenr? Give some 
common coUoqnlal hyperbolical expressions. To what is their frequency attributable t 
According to what is a hmgnage fotud to be more or less hyperbolical ? By whom Ss 
Hyperbole most A-eqnently need ? 

11» 



Hyperbole more freely than Europeans, and tlie yonng use it to a mtLdi 
greater extent than those of matnrer years. 

§ 332. Vision^ also called Imagery^ is the representation 
of past events, or imaginary objects and scenes, as actually 
present to the senses ; as, " Caesar leaves Gaul, crosses the 
Rubicon, and enters Italy", L e», left Gaul, crossed the Kubiooni 
&o. ; '^ They rally ^ they bleeds for their kingdom and crown." 
It will be seen from the examples that this figure often con- 
sists in substituting the present tense for the past. 

§ 333. Apostrophe is a turning from the regular course of 
the subject, into an invocation or address ; as, " Death is swa^ 
lowed up in victory. O death, where is thy sting ? O grave^ 
where is thy victory ? " 

§ 334. Personification^ or ProS'O^po-pCR'-ia^ is the attiibut^ 
ing of sex, life, or action to an inanimate object ; or the ascribing 
of intelligence and personality to an inferior creature; as, 
" The sea saw it and^rf."— " The Worm, aware of his intent, 
harangued him thus." 

§ 335. Interrogation is the asking of questions, not for the 
purpose of expressing doubt or obtaining information, but in 
order to assert strongly the reverse of what is asked ; as, 
" Doth God pervert judgment ? or doth the Almighty pervert 
justice ? " This figure imparts animation to style. It is con* 
stantly employed in the Book of Job. 

§ 336. Exclaination is the expression of some strong emo- 
tion of the mind ; as, " Oh ! the depth of the riches both of the 
wisdom and the knowledge of God ! " This figure employs 
exclamatory sentences and vocative clauses. 

§ 337. Antithesis is the placing of opposites in juxta-posi- 
tion, for the purpose of heightening their effect by contrast; 

§ 888. What is VMon Bometime& caUedf Define this flgnreu What tecaa does It 
<llien require ? 

S 88a What Is Apostrophe ? 

S 884. What is Persooification ? 

S S8& What is Interrof^on ? Where does it oonstaDtljr ocenr f 

S 886. What is Ezelamationf What does this figore emplcy ? 

1 887. What Is Antitheaisr Where is it used with great aflbeiY 
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IL8, ^ A good man obtaineth favor of the Lord ; but a man 
of toicked ' devices will He condemn." — " Though grave, yet 
trifling; zealous^ yet wwirwe." This figure is used with 
great effocl in the Book of Proverbs, x.-xv. It is one of the 
most effective ornaments that can be employed in composition, 
^' To extirpate antithesis from literature altogether,'' says 
the author of Lacon, '^ would be to destroy at one stroke about 
eight-tenths of all the wit, ancient and modern, now existing 
in the world." 

§ 338. Climax is the arrangement of a successioir of 
words, clauses, members, or sentences, in such a way that the 
weakest may stand first, and that each in turn, to the end of 
the sentence, may rise in importance, and make a deeper im- 
pression on the mind than that which preceded it ; as, " Who 
shall separate us from the love of Christ ? Shall tribiUation, 
or distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, 
or sword ? " 

This term is derived firom the Greek word, klimax, ** a ladder.** The 
definition given above has reference to the Climax of sense. We have 
also a Climax of sound, which consists in arranging a series of words or 
clauses according to their length, that is, so that the shortest may 
come first: as, "He was a great, noble, disinterested man;** not, ''He 
was a disiiy:erested, noble, great man.'* A fine effect is produced by 
combining the Climax of sense with that of sound. Cicero understood 
this fact, and, in his orations, constantly availed himself of it, with tho 
greatest success. 

The faulty arrangement of words and clauses in the opposite order 
to that prescribed by this figure, that is, so that th«y successively de- 
crease in importance, is known as Anti-climax. It is well illustrated in 
the following couplet : — 

**And thou, Dalhonsie, thou great god of wsr, 
Lieutenant-colonel to tbe earl of Mar I " 

The term Climax is also applied by some to sentences in which, foi 
the sake of emphasis, an expression occurring in one member is re> 

S8S«. What is Climax? From what is this term derived? What is meant by a 
Cliioaz of sound ? How is a fine effect produced t Who has availed himself of this 
fkctf What is Anti-oUmax? Cite a couplet in'point To what sentences is the term 
Climax also applied ? Bepeat the illustration quoted from Pope. What other nunels 
fl^ven to this varied of Climax ? 
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paated in another; as, " When ve hare practised good aotions a trhil^ 

they become easy ; and, when they are easy, we begin to take pleasure 

in them ; and, when they please us, we do them frequently ; and, by 

frequency of acts, they grow into a habit." So, Pope, to heighten com* 

passion for the fate of an imfortunate lady, repeats the idea that she 

lacked friendly sympathy in her distress : — 

"By foreign hands thy dying eyes were closed, 
By foreign bands thy decent limbe composed; 
By foreign hands thy humble grave adorned, 
By strangers honored and by strangers mootned." 

fe^ome make this an independent figui'C, and style it RepetUwn. 

% 339. Irony is a figure by which is expressed directly the 
opposite of what it is intended shall be understood ; as when 
Elijah said to the priests of Baal, who were trying to induce 
their false god to manifest himself miraculously, " Cry aloud, 
for he is a god," &c. This figure has been already considered 
under the head of Ridicule. 

§ 340. Apophasis^ Paralipsis^ or Omission^ is the pretend- 
ed suppression of .what one is all the time actually mentioning ; 
as, " I say nothing of the notorious profligacy of his character ; 
nothi?ig of the reckless extravagance with which he has 
wasted an ample fortune ; nothing of the disgusting intemper- 
ance which has sometimes caused him to reel in our streets ] 
— ^but I aver that he has exhibited neither probitynor ability 
in the important office which he holds." 

§ 341. Onomatopceia is the use of a word or phrase formed to 
imitate the sound of the thing signified ; as when we say, rat 
tat taty to denote a knocking at the door ; bow wowy to express 
the barking of a dog ; or, buzzy buzZy to indicate the noise 
made by bees. 



{889. What is Irony? 

§ 840. What other names has Apophasis ? Define this figureb 

g 841. What is Onomatopceia ! Exempilify It 
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• LESSON LI. 

EXERCISE ON FIGURES, 

Point out the figures that occur in the foUowiDg passages^ 

and state to which of the four classes they belong. There 

may be more than one in the same sentence. 

1. They that are of a fro ward heart are ahomination to the Lord: 
but such as are upright in their way are His delight 2. As a jewel of 
gold in a swine's snout, so is a fair woman which is without discretion. 
8. For I am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate ua 
from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 4. The depth 
eaith. It is not in me : and tl^e sea saith. It is not with me. 6. Weep on 
the rocks of roaring winds, O maid of Inistore I Bend thy fair head over 
the waves, thou lovelier than the ghost of the hills, when it moves on 
the sunbeam, at noon, over the silence of Morven. He is fallen : thy 
youth is lowl 6. He smote the city. 7. There are a million truths 
that men are not concerned to know. 8. On this side, modesty is 
engaged ; on that, impudence : on this, chastity ; on that, lewd- 
ness: on this, integrity; on that, fraud: on this, piety; pn that pro- 
faneness: on this, constancy; on that, fickleness: on this, honor; on 
that, baseness : on this, moderation ; on that, unbridled passion. 9. For 
all the land which thou seest, to thee will I give it, and to thy seed for- 
ever. And I will make thy seed as the dust of the earth ; so that, if a 
man can number the dust of the earth, then shall thy seed also be num- 
bered. 10. Ignorance is a blank sheet, on which we may write ; but 
error is a scribbled one, from which we must first erase. 11. Horatius 
was once a very promising young gentleman ; but in process of time he 
became so addicted to gaming, not to mention his drunkenness and de- 
bauchery, that he soon exhausted his estate, and ruined his constitution. 
12. Hast thou eyes of flesh? or seest thou as man seeth ? Are thy days 
as the days of man? Are thy years as man's days? 18. Streaniing 
grief his faded cheek bedewea 14. My heart is turned to stone : 1 
strike it, and it hurts my hand 15. Friendship is no plant of hasty 
growth. 16. Cool age advances, venerably wise, 17. Oh I that ye 
would altogether hold your peace I and it should be your wisdom. 
18. Whoso loveth instruction loveth knowledge; but he tnat hateth r» 
proof is brutish. 19. His arm soon cleared the field. 

20. Sotqe lead a life nntlamable and Jast, 
Their own dear virtue their unshaken trust. 

21. The combat thickens. On, ye brave, •> 
Who rush to glory or the gravel 

22. Oh I unexpected stroke, worse than of death I 
Must 1 thus leave thee, Paradise I thus leavo 
Thee, native soil, these happy walks, and Bhad«\ 
Fit haunt of gods I 
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9flL O books, je momimonts of mind, ooncrate wisdom of tho wlaest ; 
Bweet solaces of daily life ; proofs and results of Immortalitv : 
Trees yielding all fruits, whose leaves are tar the healing of toe 
Groves of knowledge, wliere all may eat, nor fear' a flaonog swoit!. 

t4 Earth felt the wound; and Nature from her seat 
Bighins, through all her worlu^ gave signs of woe 
TUt ali was lost 

CB. How slow yon tiny vessel ploughs the main ! 
Amid the heavy billows now she seems 
A tolling atom ; then from wave to wave 
Leaps madly, by the tempest lashed; or reels, 
Uali wrecked, through gulft profound. 

fi0. Me miserable I which way shall I fly 
Infinite wrath, and infinite despair ? 
Which way I fly is hell, myself am hell,— 
And in the lowest depth, a lower deep, 
BtiU threatening to devour me, opens wide, 
To which tlie hell I suffer seems a heaven. 

87. The earth 

■ Gave signs of gratulations, and each hill. 
tToyons the birds; fresh gales and gontie airs 
Whispered it to the woods, and from their wings 
Flung rose, flung odor from the spicy shrub, 
Disporting. 



tS. Bssh along I 
Slash along! 
Crash along ! 
Flash along 1 



On! on! with a Jump, 

And a bump. 

And a roll, 

Hies the flre-flend to his destined goal! 



-••-•- 



LESSON LII. 

RULES FOR THE USE OF RHETORICAL FIGURES, 

§ 342. For a practical view of the figures defined in Lesson 
it,, and to learn under what circumstances they are most 
effectively introduced, the young writer is recommended to a 
careful and critical perusal of standard authors. A few re- 
marks, however, on figures in general, and some brief rules re- 
specting the use of the most important ones, will be found of 
service. 

§ 343. In the first place, an observation already made must 
be remembered, that composition is by no means dependent on 
figures for all, or even the greater part, of its beauties and 

S 842. Where is the student referred for a practical view of figures ? 

§ 84& What observation is first made respecting the effect of figures on oompO' 
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merits. Examples of the most sublime and pathetic writing 
abound, and many have been cited above, in which, powerful 
as is their effect^ no assistance is derived from this source. 
Figures, therefore, though valuable as auxiliaries, should not 
be the chief object had in view. If a composition is destitute 
of striking tl;oughtS) or even if the style is objectionable, all 
the figures that can be employed will fail to render it agreeable. 
They may dazzle a vulgar eye, but can never please a judicious 
one. 

In the second place, to be beautiful, figures must rise nat^ 
urally from the subject. Dictated by imagination or passion, 
they must come from a mind warmed by the object it would 
describe. They must flow in the same train as the current of 
thought. If deliberately sought out, and fastened on where 
, they seem to fit, with the express design of embellishing, their 
effect will be directly the opposite of what is intended. 

Again, even when imagination prompts and the subject nat^ 
urally gives rise to figures, they should not be used to excess. 
The reader may be surfeited with them ; and, when they recur 
too often, they are apt to be regarded as evidence of a superfi*> 
cial mind that delights in show rather than in solid merit. 

Lastly, without a genius for figurative language, no one 
should attempt it. Imagination is derived from nature ; we 
may cultivate it, but must not force it. We may prune its re- 
dundancies, correct its errors, and enlarge its sphere ; but the 
faculty itself we can not create. We should therefore avoid 
attempts which can result only in making our weakness 
apparent. 

With these general principles in view, we proceed to cer- 
tain rules and cautions relating to simile, metaphor, and hyper- 
bole, the commonest ornaments of style. 

§ 344. SiMILB. 



eltton? What Ifl essential to the beanty of flgares? When they are deliberately tooght 
for, what Is their effect? What is said of using them to exoess, even when they arisA 
naturally ftom the subject? What writers should avoid attempts at flgniativo 
language? 
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IV. Nothing is gained by comparing objects to things respecting 
which little is known, as in the foUowing from Cowley :-^ 

" It gives a piteous groan, and so It broke ; 
In vain It something woald bav« spoke ; 
The love within too strong for ^twas, 
ISke poiion piU into a Venice-glasa,'^ 

Comparisons^ therefore, founded on local allusions or traditions, on 
the career of obscure mythological personages, on matters strictly be- 
longing to science or philosophy, or on any thing with which persons 
of a certain trade or profession only are conversant, must be avoided. 
To be effecUye, the object to which comparison is made must be 
familiar to the reader, — one of which, if not personally known to him, 
he has at least a well-defined conception. 

V. Similes must not be drawn from resemblances to low or trivial 
objects. Figures so derived degrade style, instead of adorning it 
Bear witness the following: — 

"As wasps, provoked by children in their play, 
Ponr from their mansions by the broad highway, 
In swarms the guUtless traveller engage, 
Whet all their stings, and call forth all their rage ; 
All rise in arms, and, with a general cry, 
Assert their waxen domes, and buzzing progeny : 
Thus ft'om the tents the forvent legion swarms, 
So loud their clamors, and so keen their arma'^— Pope's Hom£B. 

We certainly have no higher idea of the prowess of an army from its 
being said to resemble a swarm of wasps. In like manner, objects should 
be compared to things that possess the quality in which the resemblance 
lies in a greater degree than themselves. Thus, in the sentence, ** The 
moon is like a jewel in the sky,'* the simile is bad, because the moon 
sheds more light than a jewel, and should not therefore be compared to 
the latter. 

YL So, to compare low or trivial objects to things far exceeding 
them in greatness is no beauty, but constitutes one of the varieties of 
burlesque. This is exemplified in a passage from the Odyssey, in whieb 
the click of a lock is compared to the roaring of a bull. 

" Loud as a bull makes hill and valley ring, 
So roared ths lock when it released the spring/^ 

_ , ^ 

pared P How does Cowley violate this rule? What comparisons are thus excluded? 
Fifthly, from what resemblances must similes not be drawn ? What is the eflbct of 
figures thus derived ? In the illustration cited from Homer, to what is the Grecian host 
Ukened r What to the fault in comparing the moon to a jewel ? Describe and illna- 
trate the sixth class of fonlty similes. What emotions do not admit of compaitoom? 
Show bow Shakspeare violates this pdnoiplei 
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ViL Similes are out of plaoe, when anger, terror, remorse, or despair 
is the prevalent passion. Men under Jihe influence of such emotions arc 
not likely to indulge in comparisons. Shakspeare, iu Henry YL, groes* 
ly Tiolates this principle, when he makes the dying Warwick say :— 

^ ULy mangled body shows, 
My blood, mj want of strength, my sick heart sfaow^ 
That I most yield my body to the earth, 
And, by my fall, the conquest to my foe. 
Thos yields the cedar to the aze*B edge, 
Whoso arms gave shelter to the princely eaglo ; 
Under whose shade the ramping lion slept ; 
Whose top-branch overpeered Jove*s spreading tree, 
And kept low shrubs from wintor s powerful wind.'* 

' § 345. Metaphor. 

L Metaphors being in most cases similes with the term denoting 
the comparison omitted, the rules laid down in the last section for the 
latter figure are equally applicable to the former. In other words, wa 
must avoid unmeaning, far-fetched, trite, obscure, degrading, bombastic, 
and unreasonable metaphors. These different faulta having been illus* 
trated under the simile, it is not thought necessary to give further ex- 
amples. 

IL Care must be taken that the metaphor be appropriate. Thus, the 
clergyman who prayed that God would be " a rock to them that are 
afar off upon the sea," used a very inappropriate figure ; because, as 
rock$ in the sea are a source of great dangei to mariners, he was in 
reality asking for the destructio'n of those for whose safety he intended 
to pray. 

in. The commonest error in the use of metaphors is the blending of 
figurative with plain language in the same sentence ; that is, the con- 
struction of a period in such a way that a part must be interpreted 
metaphorically and the remainder literally. Thus Pope, in his transla- 
tion of Homer^s Odyssey (the error is not found in the original), makes 
Penelope say with reference to her son, 

** Now from my fond embrace by tempests torn, 
Our other column of the state Is borne, 
Nor took a kind adieu, nor sought consent" 

In the second line she calls her son a " column of the state,** and in 
the third speaks of his taking a kind adieu and seeking consent Now, as 

S 845. What Is the difference between similes and metaphors? What is said of the 
rules relating to the former? Accordingly, what kind of metaphors must be avoided? 
In the second place, what quality is essential to the correct metaphor? Give an ex- 
ample of the inappropriate use of this figure. What Is the commonest enror in the vso 
oC metaphors? lUuatxate this from Pope's translation of the Odyssey, and allow tlie 
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eolnmna can not yery well take kind adieuB or 9eek content, there is an 
inoonsisteney, and the metaphor is faulty. The poet should either have 
ayolded likening Telemachus to a column, or else should not have at- 
tributed to him an act which it is impossible for a column to perform, 
So, Pope elsewhere says, addressing the king, 

** To thee the world its present homage pays ; 
The harvest early, but mature the praise.^ 

Here, had it not been for the rhyme, he would evidently have said, 
« The harvest early, but mature the crop.** He would thus have carried 
out the figure, 

lY. Mixed metaphors,— that is, the use of two different figures in the 
same period, with reference to the same object.— confound the imagina* 
tion, and are to be strictly guarded against Thus Addbon, in his 
•* Letter from Italy," says, 

" I bridle in my stm^ling muse with pain, 
That longs to launch into a bolder strain.^' 

He first makes his muse a horse which may be bridled, then a ship 
which may be launched. How can it be both, at one and the same 
moment? How can being bridled prevent it from launching f With 
equal impropriety Shakspeare uses the expression, " To take arms 
against a sea of troubles," comparing the troubles in question, in the 
same breath, to an enemy and to a secu 

y. Lastly, metaphors should not be carried too far ; if all the minoi 
points of resemblance are sought out and dwelt upon, the reader will 
inevitably become wearied. 

§ 346. Hyperbole. 

L Violent hyperboles are out of place in mere descriptions. A per- 
son in great affliction may indulge in wild exaggeration, but for a writer 
merely describing such a person to use language like the following is 
pure bombast : — 

** I found her on the floor, 
In all the storm of grief, yet beautiftil ; 
Pouring forth tears at such a laylsh rate, 
That, were the world on fire, they might have drowned 
The wrath of Heaven, and quenched the mighty ruin.*^ — Leb. 

H. Hyperboles may be so extravagant as to render the writer and 
his subject ridiculous. Lucan furnishes a case in point. The later 

error. Oire another couplet fh>m Pope containing a violation of this principle. What 
ore mixed metaphors? What is their effeot? Show how Addison and Shakspeare 
riolate this rule^ What Is said about carrying metaphors too fiu ? 

1 84<l In what are violent hyperboles out of place ? Give an example €t bombast 
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Reman poets, as a compliment to their emperors, were in the habit oi 
asking them in their addresses what part of the heavens they would 
choose for their habitation after they had become gods. Lucan, how* 
CYcr, resolving to outdo all his predecessors in an address to Nero, 
gravely beseeches him not to choose his place near either of the poles 
lest his weight overturn the universe. 



• • • 



LESSON LIII. 



EXERCISE ON FIGURES. 



Point out the figures of orthography, etymology, synt&z, 
and rhetoric, that occur in the following extracts. In eacb 
passage, there is a faulty figure, which violates one or more 
of the rules laid down in the last lesson. Show wherein the 
error lies, and suggest, in each case, a figure by which the 
difficulty in question may be avoided. 

FAULTY SIMILEa. 

1. " The holy Book, like the eighth sphere, doth shine,*— Co^lbi, 

2. " The sun, in figures such as these, 
Joys with the moon to play : 

To the sweet strains they advance, 
"Which do result from their own spheres ; 

As this nymph's dance 
Moves with the numbers which she hears.** — Walubkl 

8. In Shakspeare's Richard IL, a gardener gives these directions to 
his servants : — 

" Go, bind thou up yon dangling apricots, 
Which, like unruly children, make their sire 
Stoop with oppression of their prodigal weight ; 
Give some supportance to the bending t'V^igs. 
Go thou ; and, like an executioner, 
Cut off the heads of too fast-growing sprays, 
That look too lofty in our commonwealth ; 
All must be even in our government." 



fcodaoGd by this figure. What is said of extraragant hyperboles r Cite one In whkb 
Lncan Indulges. 
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4, In Addiaon's Gato, Portius, bidding his bdoyed Lucia an eternal 
farewell, uses the following language :— 

" Thus o'er the dying lamp the unsteady flame 
Hangs quivering on a point, lea{>s off bv fits, 
And falls again, as loath to quit its holo. 

Thou must not go ; my soul still hovers o*er thee, 

And can't get loose." 

5. <• jSTor could the Greeks repel the Lycian powers, 
Nor the bold Lycians force the Grecian towers. 
As, on the connnes of adjoining grounds, 
Two stubborn swains with blows dispute their bounds , 
They tug, thej sweat ; but neither gain nor yield. 
One foot, one inch, of the contended field." — rors^s Homes. 

6. Speaking.of the fallen angels, searching for mines of gold, Milton 

says : — 

** A numerous brigade hastened : as when bands 
Of pioneers, with spade and pick-axe armed, 
Forerun the royal camp to trench a field 
Or cast a rampart" 

FAULTY IIETAFHOBS. 

7. ** Trothal went forth with the stream of his people, but they met 
a rock : for Fingal stood unmoved ; broken, they rolled back from his 
side. Nor did Uiey roll in safety ; the spear of the king pursued their 
flight"— OssiAN. 

8. A torrent of superstition consumed the land. 

9. " Where is the monarch who dares resist us ? Where is the po 
tentate who doth not glory in being numbered among our attendants ? 
As for thee, descended from a Turcoman sailer, since the vessel of thy 
imbounded ambition hath been wrecked in the gulf of thy self-love, it 
would be proper that thou should'st take in the sails of thy temerity, 
and cast tiie anchor of repentance in the port of sincerity and justice, 
which is the port of safety ; lest the tempest of our vengeance make' 
thee perish in the sea of the punishment tnou deservest" — Tamerlank 

10. Dryden, in the following lines, describes the Supreme Being as 
extinguishing the fire of London in accordance with the supplications 
of His people : — 

" A hollow crystal pyramid He takes. 
In firmamental waters dipped above ; 
Of this a broad extinguisher He makes, 
And hoods the flames that to their quarry strove." 

11. " The Alps, 

The palaces of Nature, whose vast walls 

Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps." — Newspaper Poet. 

12. "There is a time when factions, by the vehemence of their own 
fermentation, stun and disable one another." — Boldvobboks. 
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18. ' Tlie tackle of my heart is cracked and burnt ; 

And all the shrouds wherewith my life should sail 

Are turnM to one thread, one little hair: 

lily heart hath one poor string to stay it by, 

Which holds but till thy news be uttered."— -Shak8F£ABE. 

FAULTY HTPERBOLEB. 

14k " By every wind that comes this way. 
Send me at least a sigh or two ; 
Such and so many Til repay 
As shall themselves make winds to get to yoiL" — CowLvr. 

15. " All armed in brass, the richest dress of war, 

(A dismal, glorious sight) he shone afar. 
The sun himself started with sudden fright 
• To see his beams return so dismal bright" -Oowlft. 

16. " Aumerle, thou weep*st, my tender-hearted cousin I 

We'll make foul weather with despised tears : 

Our sighs, and they, shall lodge the smnmer-corn. 

And make a dearth in this revolting land." — Shakspeask. 



-•••- 



LESSON LIV, 

STYLE AND ITS VARIETIES. 

§ 347. If we examine the compositions of any two indi- 
Tiduals on the same subject, we shall generally find that, not 
only do tbeir respective sentiments differ, but also their modes 
of expressing those sentiments. This is no more than natu- 
ral. We must expect the thoughts and words of men to differ 
similarly with their actions and dispositions. Now, the pecu- 
liar manner in which a writer expresses his thoughts by means 
of words is called Style, — a word derived from the Latin stylus, 
the name of a pointed steel instrument employed by the 
Romans in writing on their waxen tablets. Yet, while the 
mental peculiarities of most writers are apparent in their dic- 
tion, there are some general distinctive features which enable 



S 847. On examining the compositions of two different persona on the auno sabjeel, 
vbttt will wo gOTonilly find ? What is style? From what is the word derived t Bmi' 
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US to divide their various styles into . different classes, as fol- 
lows : the Dry, the Plain, the Neat, the Elegant, the Florid, 
the Simple, the Labored, the Concise, the Diffuse, the Ner- 
vous, and the Feeble. These we shall now consider, premi- 
sing that (with the exception of the Dry, the Labored, and the 
Feeble, which are always to be avoided) they are appropriate 
to different subjects, and must be selected by a writer wjth 
reference to the matter he proposes to treat. It is obvious 
that the swelling style of an oration would be altogether out 
of place in a philosophical essay or an unpretending letter. 
As we define each, we shall note to what compositions it is 
adapted. 

§ 348. The difference between the first five of the styles 
enumerated above, consists chiefly in the amount of ornament 
employed. 

A dry ftyle excludes ornament of every land. Aiming only to be 
understood, it takes no trouble to please either the Cancy or the ear. 
Such a style is tolerable in didactic writing alone, and even there only 
solidity of matter and perspicuity of language enable us to endure it 
This is so generally felt that we have but few specimens of a purely dry 
style. Aristotle's may be mentioned among the most striking ; and, in 
modern times, Berkley has perhaps approached it as nearly as any othei 
writer 

A plain style rises one degree above that last described. While the 
plain writer is at no pains to please us with ornament, he carefully 
avoids disgusting us with harshness. In addition to perspicuity, which 
is the only aim of the dry writer, he studies precision, purity, and pro- 
priety. Such figures as are naturally suggested and tend to elucidate 
his, meaning, he does not reject ; while such as merely embellish he 
avoids as beneath his notice. To this class of writers Locke and Swifl 
belong. 

Next in order is the neat style. Here ornaments are employed, but 



merate the principal varieties of style. By what mast a writer be gaided In making a 
selection between them ? 

% 848. In what does the difference between the first five of these styles consist? 
JOescribe the dry style. In what kind of writing alone is It tolerab1#? What authors 
afford the most striking specimens of this style ? Describe the plain style. Besldefl 
perspicuity, what does the plain writer study ? What figures does he employ ? What 
writorn belong to this class f What stylo is next In order in point of ornament? Dfr 
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not those of the most elevated or sparkling kind ; they are appropriate 
and correct, rather than bold and glowing. Beauty of composition is 
sought to be attained rather by a judicious selection and arrangement 
of words than by striking efforts of imagination. The sentences em- 
ployed are of moderate length, and carefully freed from superfluities. 
This style is adapted to every species of writing ; to the letter, the 
essay, the sermon, the law-paper, and even the most abstract treatise. 

Advancing a step, we come to the elegant style ; which possesses all 
the beauty that ornament can add, without any of the drawbacks 
arising from its improper or excessive use. It may be regarded as the 
perfection of style. "An elegant writer," says Blair, "is oue who 
pleases the fancy and the ear, while he informs the understanding ; and 
who gives us his ideas clothed with all the beauty of expression, but not 
overcharged with any of its misplaced finery.** Such a one preemi- 
nently is Addison; and such, though in a less degree, are Pope, Tem- 
ple, and Bolingbroke. 

A Jhrid style is one in which ornament is everywhere employed. 
The term is used with a two-fold signification : — ^for the ornaments may 
spring from a luxuriant imagination and have a solid basis of thought to 
rest upon : or, as is too often the case, the luxuriance may be in words 
alone and not in fancy ; the brilliancy may be merely superficial, a 
glittering tinsel, which, however much it may please the shallow- 
minded, cannot fail to disgust the judicious. As first defined, this style 
has been employed by several distinguished writers with marked suc- 
cess ; among these the most prominent is Ossian, whose poems consist 
almost entirely of bold and brilliant figures. But it is only writers of 
transcendent genius that can thus indulge in continued ornament with 
any hope of success. Inferior minds inevitably fall into the second 
kind of floridity alluded to above, than which nothing is more con- 
temptible. Vividness of imagination in the young often betrays them 
into this fault ; it is one, however, vhich time generally corrects, and 
which is therefore to be preferred to the opposite extreme. " Luxu- 
riance,** says Quintilian, ** can easily be cured ; but for barrenness there 
is no remedy.** 

Careful revision is the best means of correcting an over-florid styles 



scribe It To whatvaristies of composition is It adapted? What is the next style? 
D«6cribe it What does Blair say of the elegant writer? What authors hare excelled 
in this style ? What is meant by a florid style ? State in what two senses this term is 
used. As first defined, by whom has it been employed ? What writers alono can hopo 
to use it with success ? Into what are ii;lerior minds that attempt it apt to fkll ? Who 
are often betrayed into this fanlt by virldnesB of imagination ? What does Quintilian 
say respecting luxuriance and barrenness ? What is the best means of correcting ao 
over-florid style ? What other means is suggested ? Show how it operates. 
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Unnecessary words must be stricken out, and even the whole sentence 
must sometimes be remodelled. On the ornamental parts, in particular, 
the file must be freely used. Figures which are not in all respects chaste 
and appropriate to the subject, must be unceremoniously removed. To 
write frequently on familiar themes will be found another effective 
means of correcting excessive floridity. In such exercises, the inappro- 
priateness of too much ornament will be obvious to the writer himself 
and the effort made to repress it will have a beneficial effect on all hia 
oompositions. 

§ 349. The simple and the labored style are directly op- 
posed to each other, the diflfercDce between them lying prin- 
cipally in the structure of their respective sentences. 

The simple writer expresses himself so easily that the reader, before 
making the attempt, imagines he can write as well himself. His diction 
bears no marks of art ; it sems to be the very language^. of nature. 
The man of taste and good sense is unable to suggest any change where- 
by the author could have dealt more properly or efficiently with his 
subject. Simplicity does not imply plainness; when ornaments are 
suited to the subject, it adopts them, its chief aim being consistency with 
nature. The best specimens of simplicity are afforded by the writers 
of antiquity, — ^particularly Homer, Herodotus, Xenophon, and Csesar ; 
and the reason is plain, because they wrote from the dictates of nat* 
ural genius, and imitated neither the thoughts'^or the style of othersL 
Among modems, Groldsmith's writings are characterized by this quality 
in the highest degree. 

Simplicity having been thus defined at length, it is unnecessary to 
say much respecting the labored style, which is in all respects its re- 
verse. The characteristics of the latter are affectation, misplaced orna- 
ment, a preponderance of swelling words, long and involved sentences, 
and a constrained tone, neither easy, graceful, nor naturaL 

§ 350. Styles are distinguished as concise and diffuse^ ac- 
cording as few or many words are employed by the writer to 
express his thoughts. 

The concise writer, aiming to express himself in the briefest possl- 



$ 849. What Is the opposite of a simple style ? In what does the dUrerenoe between 
Ifaem chiefly consist? Describe the diction of the simple writer. What ornaments 
doee he employ ? Who aflford the best specimens of simplicity? Why? What modem 
writer possesses this quality In a high degree? What aie the characteristics of the 

labored style ? 

1 850. What constltates the difference between the concise and the diffuse style f 
How does the concise writer express himself ? How, the diffuse? When do both thflse 

12 
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ble DMimer, r^eots as redxindAnt erery thing not material to tlie sensR 
He presents a thought bnt once, and then iif its most striking light 
His sentences are compact and strong rather than harmonious, and 
suggest more than they directly express. 

The difftue writer, on the other hand, presents his thoughts in a 
variety of lights, and endeavors by repetition to make himself perfectly 
undorstood. Fond of amplification, he indulges in long sentences 
making up by copiousness what he lacks in strength. 

Each of these styles has its beauties, and each becomes faulty when 
oarried to excess. Too great conciseness produces abruptness and ob- 
scurity ; while extreme diffnseneas dilutes the thought, and makes but a 
feeble impression on the reader. In deciding to which of these quali- 
ties it is best to incline in any particular instance, we should be con- 
trolled by the nature of the subjects Discourses intended for deUrery 
require a more copious style than matt^ which is to be printed and 
read at leisure. When, as in the case of the latter, there is an oppor- 
tunity of pausing and reviewing what is not at first understood, greater 
brevity is allowable than when the meaning has to be caught from the 
words of a speaker, and is thus, if too tersely expressed, liable to be lost* 
As a general thing, in descriptions, essays, and sublime and impassioned 
writing, it is safer to incline to conciseness. The interest is thus kept 
alive, the attention is riveted, and the reader's mind finds agreeable ex- 
ercise in following out the ideas suggested, without being fully pre- 
sented, by the author. 

The most concise, as well as the simplest, writers are found among 
the ancients. Aristotle and Tacitus, above all others, are characterized 
by terseness and brevity of expression ; the former, indeed, in a greater 
degree than propriety allows. The genius of our language, as we have 
already seen, is opposed to the pointed brevity which constitutes the 
principal charm of the classics. We shall therefore find comparatively 
few specimens of concise composition in our literature ; while, on the 
contrary, we can boast of many writers, who, in elegant diffuseness, will 
not oompare un&vorably with Cicero, the great model of antiquity in 
this variety of style. 

§351. The nervous and the feeble style produce re- 

styles become baity T What resnlts ft«m too great oondseneBs f What, from extrame 
dliAuoDMB? In deciding, in any particnlar instance, to which it is best to incline, by 
wiiat shoaM we be controlled f Which of these styles is reoommended for matter that 
it to bo spoken, and on what grounds ? Which is the better for sublime and impa»> 
stoned writing, and why ? Whero must we look for the most concise writers T What 
two, in particular, are mentioned 1 Which of these styles does the genius of our Ian- 
vnagolhrorl 
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spoctiyely a strong and a slight impression on the reader or 

bearer. 

They are by some considered synonymous wit^ the diffuse and the 
concise, but not properly ; for, however much the latter qualities may 
contribute to produce the former, there are instances of a feeble brevity 
OS well as a nervous copiousness. When considering the essential 
properties of style, we shall have occasion to treat of strength, and it 
will then appear in what that quality ccnsists. Meanwhile, we may 
say that unmeaning epithets, vague expressions/ and improper arrange- 
ments of words and clauses, are to be avoided, as inevitable sources of 
weakness. 
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LESSON LV. 

EXERCISE ON THE VARIETIES OF STYLE. 

Brief examples of the principal styles described in the last 
lesson are presented below. The judicious writer aims at 
variety in his compositions; and hence, though a work, as a 
whole, may have a prevailing tone or manner, it does not fol- 
low that successive sentences are so distinguished. We can 
therefore better exemplify the different styles by short pas- 
sages than by lengthy extracts. Besides pointing out the 
peculiarities which lead us to characterize these extracts as 
dry, elegant, florid, &c., show what figures occur, and name 
them ; also, supply the omitted points. 

DBT BTTLB. 

7^e Sceptic. — ^Whether the principles of Christians or infidels are 
truest may be made a question but which are safest can be none. Cer- 
tamly if you doubt of all opinions you must doubt of your own and then 
for aUght you know the Christian may be true. The more doubt the 
more room there is for faith a sceptic of all men having the least right 
to demand evidence. But whatever uncertainty there may be in other 
points thus much is certain either there is or is not a God there is or is 

{ «J1. What styles remain to be considered ? With what are they by some oon- 
Eldered synonymous? Show why this Is not a correct view. What are to be avoided, 
sa inevitable soutcob of weakness ? 
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not a TereUtion nuui either is or is not an agent the sonl is or is not 
immortaL If the n^atives are not snre the f^rmatives are possible. 
If the negatives are improbable the affirmatives are probable. In pro- 
portion as any of your ingenious men finds himself nnable to prove any 
one of these negatived he hath grounds to suspect h^ may be mistaken. 
A minute philosopher therefore that would act a consistent part should 
have the diffidence the modesty and the timidity as well as the doubts 
of A flceptie. — ^Bbbklet. 

XLEGANT STYLE. 

He/Uetiims in Wettmintier Abbey. — When I look upon the tombs of 
the great every emotion of envy dies in me when I read the epitaphs of 
the beaatifnl every inordinate desire goes out when I meet with the 
grief of parents upon a tombstone my heart melts with compassion when 
I see the jx>mb of the parents themselves I consider the vanity of grieving 
for those whom we must quickly follow. When I see kings lying by 
those who deposed them wnen I consider rival wits placed side by side 
or the holy men that divided the world with their contests, and disputes 
[ reflect with sorrow and astonishment on the little competitions factions 
and debates of mankind. When I read the several dates of the tombs 
of some that died yesterday and some six hundred years ago I consider 
that great day when we shall all of us be contemporaries and make our 
appearance together. — ^Addison. 

FLOBID BTTLE. 

The Flowery CreaHon, — The ttwwdrop foremost of the lovely train 
breaks her way through the frozen soil in order to present her early 
compliments to her lord dressed in the robe of innocency she steps form 
fearless of danger long before the trees have ventured to unfold their 
leaves even while the icicles are pendent on our houses. — ^Next peeps 
out the crocus but cautiously and with an air of timidity. She nears 
the howling blasts and skulks close to her low situation. Afraid she 
seems to make large excursions from her root while so many ruffian 
winds are abroad and scouring along the sether. — ^Nor is the violet last 
in this shining embassy of the year which with all the embellishments 
that wopld grace a royal garden condescends to line our hedges and 
grow at the feet of briers. Freely and without any solicitations she dis- 
tributes the bounty of her emissive sweets while herself with an exem- 
plary humility retires fram sight seeking rather to administer pleasure 
than to win admiration emblem expressive emblem of those modest vir- 
tues which delight to bloom in obscurity which extend a cheering influ- 
ence to multitudes who are scarce acquainted with the source of their 
comforts motive engaging motive to that ever-active beneficence which 
stays not for the importunity of the distressed but anticipates their suit 
and prevents them with the blessings of its goodness I — ^Hxbvxt. 

SIMPLE STTLl^ 

Uie Village Schoolmaster. 

Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way 
With blossomed fiirze unprofitably gay 
There in his noisy mansion skilled to rule 
The viUflge master taught his little school. 
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» 

A man seyere he was and stern to view 

I knew him well and every truant knew. 

Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 

The day's disasters in his morning's face 

Foil well they laughed with counterfeited glee 

At all his jokes for many a joke had he 

Full well the busy whisper circling round 

Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned 

Yet he was kind or if severe in aught 

The love he bore to learning was a fault 

The village all declared how much he knew 

*Twas certain he could write and cipher too 

Lands he could measure terms and tides presage 

And e'en the story ran that he could gauge 

In arguing too the parson owned his skill 

For e'en though vanquished he could argue still 

While words of learned length and thundering sound 

Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around 

And still they gazed and still the wonder grew 

That one small head could carry all he knew. 

But past is all his fame the very spot 

Where many a time he triumphed is forgot — Goldsmtxh. 

I.ABOBXD 8TTLB. 

The Good Housewife. — ^Next unto her sanctity and holinesd of life it 
is meet that our English housewife be a woman of great modesty and 
temperance as well inwardly as outwardly inwardly as in her behavior 
and carriage towards her husband wherein she shall shun all violence 
of rage passion and humor coveting 'less to direct than to be directed 
appearing ever unto him pleasant amiable and delightful and though 
occasion of mishaps or the misgovernment of his will may induce her to 
contrary thoughts yet virtuously, to suppress them and with a mild suf- 
ferance rather to call him home from his error than with the strength 
of anger to abate the least spark of his evil calling into her mind that 
evil and uncomely language is deformed though uttered even to servants 
but most monstrous and ugly when it appears before the presence of a 
husband outwardly as ic her apparel and diet both which she shall p»ro- 
portion according to the competency of her husband's estate and callinff 
making her circle rather straight than large for it is a rule if we extend 
to the uttermost we take away increase if we go a hair's breadth beyond 
we enter into consumption but if we preserve any part we build strong 
forts against the adversaries of fortune provided that such preservation 
be honest and conscionable. — ^Mareham. 

OOXaSE STTLZ. 

Studies. — Some books are to be tasted others to be swallowed and 
some few to be chewed and digested that is some books are to be read 
only in parts others ti^ be read but not curiously and some few to be 
read wholly and with diligence and attention. Some books also may be 
read by deputy and extracts made of them by others but that would 
be only in the less important arguments and the meaner sort of books 
else distilled books are like common distilled waters flashy things. 
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Reading maketh a full man conference a ready man and writing an ex- 
act man and therefore if a man write little he had need have a great 
memory if he confer little he had need have a present wit and if he read 
little he had need have much, cunning to seem to know what he doth 
not — ^Bacon. 

NEBYOUS 6TTLE. 

On Vie Impenchment of Warren HaMinge. — ^In the course of all this 
proceeding your lordships will not fail to obserre he is never corrupt 
Dnt he is cruel he never dines with comfort but where he is sure to cre- 
ate a famine. He never robs from the loose superfluity of standing 
greatness he devours the fallen the indigent the necessitous. His extor- 
tion is not like the generous rapacity of the princely eagle wbo snatches 
away the living struggling prey he is a vclture who feeds upon the pros- 
trate the dying and the dead. As his cruelty is more shocking than his 
corruption so his hypocrisy has something more frightful than his 
cruelty. For whilst his bloody and rapacious hand signs proscriptions 
and sweeps away the food of the widow and the orphan his eyes over- 
flow with tears and he converts the healing balm that bleeds from 
wounded humanity into a rancorous and deadly poison to the race of 

fifi ft Ti , — ^BURKE. 
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LESSON LVI. 

ESSENTIAL PROPERTIES OF STYLE. ^PURITY. PROPRIETY. 

I 352. It has been observed \hat the peculiarities of indi- 
vidual minds, appearing in their respective styles of composi- 
tion, give rise to the varieties enumerated in the last lesson. 
In some, this peculiarity of manner is so decided that the au- 
thor, even when he writes anonymously, is easily recognized. 
Such marked individuality of style, adhered to by an author 
throughout his compositions, is known as 'mannerism. While 
these peculiarities of diction are by no means forbidden by 
the rules of composition, there are certain properties which 
every style ought to possess. These are seven in number ; 
Purity, Propriety, Precision, Clearness, Strength, Harmony, 
and Unity 

S 852. From what do the varieties of style taks their rlsef What isMaonorisml 
What Is meant by the essential properties of style ? Mention them. 



Quothf Baid. 
8ith, since. 
Stroaniy roam. 
Whilom^ of old. 
Wist, knew. 
Wot, know. 
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§ 353 Purity consists in the use of such words and con- 
structions as properly belong to the genius of the language. 
It may be violated, therefore, in two ways : first, by the Bar- 
barism, or use of an impure word ; and, secondly, by the Sole- 
cism, or use of an impure construction. Of these faults there 
a'ire several varieties. 

§ 354. Barbarisms. — These consist of, 

I. Obsolete words ; that is, such as have gone out of 

use. 

Among these we may mention the following, sometimes employed by 
affected writers : — 

Behest, command. 
Bewray, hetray. 
Erst, formerly. 
^ Irks, wearies. 
Let, hinder. 
Peradxentvre, perhaps. 

Whatever these and similar words may have been in the days of ouJ 
forefathers, they cannot now be regarded as pnre English. They are 
sometimes used in poetry, in burlesques, and in narratives of ancient 
times, to which, being in keeping with the characters and objects de- 
scribed, they are peculiarly appropriate ; bnt in all other varieties of 
composition they should be carefully avoided. Analogous to this fault 
is that of employing a word in good use with an obsolete signification. 
Thus in the days of Shakspeare ^he verb owe often had the meaning of 

own: — 

** Thou dost here osarp 

The name thou owest [ownest] not" 

The writer who should, at the present day, use owe in this sense 
would be guilty of a barbarism. 

II. Newly-coined words ; or such as find their way into 
conversation and newspapers, but are not authorized by good 
usage ; as obligate^ for oblige ; deputize^ for com7nission, &,c 

What wo are to regard as good usage will be explained hereafter. 

I 853. In what does parity consist ? In how many ways may it be violated ? Whni 
Is the barbarism ? What, the solecism ? 

S 854. What Is the first variety of barbarism ? Mention some of the obsolete words 
oooaslonally used by affected writers, and give their modem equivalents. In what va- 
riotlss of writing are they somettmes used with propriety ? What fault is analogous to 
this / Illustrate this with the verb otce, as used in Shakspeare. What is the second 
QMcios c^ barbarism ? What writers are at liberty to coin words ? Uow most the 
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A writer who is imfoldiog the principles of a new seienee, and wlio 
is thus destitute of words 'with w^hich to e xp ress his meaning, is at lib- 
erty to coin snch terms as he needs. He most do it, however, with can* 
tion, and must first satisfy himself that there is no suitable word already 
in the language. In such cases, recourse is generally had to Latin and 
Greek, particularly the latter ; and etymological analogies must be re- 
garded in the process of formation. 

With this exception, the coining of words is strictly prohibited ; and 
{he judicious writer will avoid, not only such terms as haye been thus 
recently formed, but also those which, though invented years ago by 
authors of note, have not been received into general use. It had been 
better for our language, perhaps, had this principle in later times been 
more carefully followed We should thus have avoided such cumbrous 
words as nttmeroHti/, cognition, irrefragabUity, and hundreds like them, 
whose meaning can be as accurately, and far more intelligibly, conveyed 
by words in existence long before they were invented With some 
writers, the coining of these Latin derivatives seems to have been a 
passion. Saxon they reserved for conversation ; their compositions they 
deemed it necessary to adorn with ponderous Latin. The former was 
their natural idiom; the latter, their labored after-thought Dr. John- 
son was their great leader, respecting whom an anecdote is related 
which strikingly illustrates this propensity. Speaking, on one occasion, 
of " The Rehearsal,** he said, " it has not wit enough to keep it sweet;" 
then, after a pause which he had employed in translating this thought 
into his latinized dialect, he added, " it has not sufficient virtue to pro- 
serve it from putrefaction.'' 

As our language now stands, it is abundantly copious for all pur- 
poses ; and not only is the coining of new words inadmissible, but we 
should also, as we have seen, avoid the frivolous and unnecessary inno- 
vations of others. The only latitude allowed is in the formation of com- 
pound words by tJie union of two or more simple ones with the hyphen, 
whereby lengthy circumlocutions are sometimes avoided; but even 
here care must be taken to combine only such as naturally coalesce, 
are clearly understood, and convey an idea which no word already exist- 
ing bcarSb Thus, ttand-point is an imobjectionable compouiMi ; but Hde- 
hill is not to be tolerated as long as hill-side continues in good standing. 



privilege be exercised? In ench cases, to what languages Is reooone generaBy had? 
>7hat must be regarded In the process of formation ? With this exception, what is said 
of the coining of words ? Had this principle been generally followed, what cambroos 
words would we have avoided ? What is said of the passion of some writers for Latio 
derivatives ? Illustrate this with an anecdote of Dr. Johnson. In what may some 
latitude be allowed ? Even here, what must be observed ? Illustrate Ihlai What If 
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lit. Foreign words. These are to be rejected, when 

there are pure English words which express the thought 

equally well. 

As in former years there was a passion for Latin, so at the present 
time there is a great fondness for French; and Gallicisms, or words and 
idioms from this language, are abundantly interlarded in the current 
compositions of the day. Some of these expressions, such as ennui, hon 
de comhcU, <&c., express the idea intended more accurately than it can 
be conveyed by any pure native word or phrase ; and we can not, there- 
fore, prohibit their use. In the case of the following, however, and many 
others, there are corresponding English words equally expressive ; and, 
by using their foreign substitutes, we only incur the imputation of ped« 
antry. 



Amende honorable, apology, 

A propoa, appropriate. 

Bagatellef trifla 

Beau mondej fashionable world. 

CanaiUey rabble. 

Coup d^etat, stroke of sttte policy. 

Delveatesse^ delicacy. 

JDemier resort, last resort. 

Emeute, disturbance. 



-Fb^grir^, turbulence. * 
Fraicheur, coolness. 
Havieur, haughtiness. 
Hard ton, people of fashion. 
Naivete, simphcity. 
IPimporte, no matter. 
N(yu8 verrons, we shall see. 
Par excellence, preeminently 
JPoliteue, politeness. 



IV. Provincial words; that is, such as are employed in 
particular districts, but are not in general use. Thus, chtick* 
hole in some localities denotes a steep hole in a wagon rut ; 
and chuffy in Sussex and Kent means surly : but suoh words 
cannot properly be introduced into composition. 

§ 355. Solecisms. — ^As above defined, a solecism is a devia* 
tion from the proper construction of words. It appears in 
many different forms, as follows : — 

I. Syntactical errors. All violations of the rules of Syntax 
fall under this head. Some of the principal of these we havo 
already considered in § 216-229. 

II. Phrases which, when looked at grammatically, convey 

ttie third variety of barbarism ? For what is a fondnea manifested by many wntere at 
tho present day ? What are gallicisms ? What is said of some of them, such as ennui 
and hors de combat t When there are corresponding English expressions, what effed 
has the nso of French words ? Bcpeat the list of French words often nsed, and glv« 
Ibdr English eqaivalents. What is the fonrth species of barbarism f Give examples. 

% 856. What Is a solecism ? What Is the first form In which it appears ? What, the 
second r Exemplify It What, the third f Give lllustratiooa. 

12* 
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a different meajung from that intended; as, '' He singe a good 
song," for <^ He sings welL" A good song may be ill sung, and 
therefore the grammatical meaning of the sentence is different 
from l^at which it is made to bear. Similar solecisms are in« 
Tolved in the expressions) '^ He tells a good story," '^ He plays 
a good fiddle," &o. 

III. Foreign idioms : such as, " He knows to sing," for " He 
knows how to sing ;" — " It repents me," for " I repent," &c. 

§ 356. In § 354 we spoke of words not authorized by good 
usage ; it becomes necessary to inquire into the meaning of 
this expressioD. It is evident that usage is the only standard 
both of speaking and writing ; that it is the highest tribunal 
to which, in cases of grammatical controversy, we can appeal 
This, however, can not be the case with all usage ; if it were, 
we might with propriety defend the grossest violations of or- 
thography and syntax, for which abundant precedents can be 
found. That usage alone must be regarded as a standard, 
which is, 

I. Bejputahley that is, authorized by the majority of writers 
in good repute : not such as are most meritorious, because on 
this point individual views may disagree; but those whose 
merit is generally acknowledged by the world, respecting which 
there can be little diversity of opinion. 

II. National^ as opposed to provincial and foreign. 

The ignorant naturally regard the limited district in which they live 
as the world at large, and all that it authorizes as correct. The learned 
are apt to conceiye a fondness for foreign tongues, and to transplant 
thence peculiarities of diction into their own vernacular. Thus originate 
provincial and foreign usage, neither of which carries with it any weight 
of authority. 

III. Presentf as opposed to obsolete. The authority of 

{ 866. What is the only Atandard of speaking and writing? Why may we not r»* 
gard all usage as a standard ? To be so regarded, what three essential qaallties mnst 
osage poaaesB ? What la meant by reputable usage ? Why arc not meritorious, rather 
than reputable, authors selected as standards? What is meant by national usage? 
BhDw how provincial and foreign usage originate. To what is present usage oppoaed f 
Hdw ftr may the authority of old writers be admitted ? 
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old writers, however great their £une, can not be admitted in 
support of a term or expression not used bj reputable authors 
of later date. 

§ 357. We sometimes find, however, that good usage is not 

uniform ; that is, that respectable authors can be produced on 

both sides of a question, in support of two different forms of 

expression, respecting which there is controversy. In this 

case, we can not characterize either as barbarous ; yet between 

them we have to select : and it is the province of criticism to 

establish principles by which our choice may be directed. 

Befer ence is here made to controverted points ; not to those 

differences in words and constructions which are not questions 

of right and wrong, but allowable variations of expression. 

In doubtful cases, the following rules will be found of seryice :— 

L When usage is divided as to any two words or phrases, if either 
is ever used in a different sense from the one in question while the other 
is not, employ the latter. Thus, to e:i^re6s consequenilt/, the two phrases 
br/ consequence and of conteqicence are employed. The former is prefera- 
ble, because the expression of consequence may also mean of moment, of 
imjportance. 

n. In the forms of words, consult the analogies of the language 
Thus, contemporary is preferable to cotempor^ry; because, in words 
compounded with con, the final n, though expunged before a yowel or 
h mute, is generally retained before a consonant: as, coincide, coheir, 
^concomitant. We have, indeed, an exception in copartner; in which, 
though the radical commences with the consonant p, the final n of con 
is omitted: but in doubtful cases we must be guided by the rule, and 
not the exception. 

nX When there aro eeyeral different forms in other respects equal, 
that ought to be preferred which is most agreeable to the -ear. Thus 
amiableness and amialtUity are both correct and authorized words, formed 
according to the analogies of the language ; but, under this rule, the lat- 
ter, being the more harmonious, should have preference. 

IV. When there is doubt, if either of the words or ezpressions ib 



% 807. What do we sometiines find with respect to good luage ? In this case, to 
what must we haye reconzse? Give the sabstance of the first rede, and illastrate it 
Aa regard the forms of words, what must we consult? Exemplify this with the word 
99ntmnjtorary. Other things being eftnai, which form of a word, aooaiding to the 
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qii«iU<m would aaem, from its otjmologieal form, to hare a 
di/Terent from that which it commonly bean, we should reject it, Thiu^ 
loote and unloote are both used to denote the same idea. Since, how- 
erer, the prefix ten negatires the meaning of the radical, to unloose would 
etymologically signify to fagten, to tie, and we dK>uld therefore, in aU 
cases, giTe the preferenee to loose. 

§ 358. The second essential quality of style is Propribtt : 
which consists in avoiding vulgarisms, or undignified and low 
expressions ; in choosing oorrectly between words formed from 
the same radical, which resemble each other in appearance, bat 
differ in application and meaning; and in employing words 
only in such acceptations as are authorized by good usage. 

Vulgarisms are out of place in eyery yariety of composition except 
low burlesques. Under this head are included, not only coarse expres- 
sions, such as, " to turn up one*s note at any thing,'' but iJso words which 
are proper enough in conversation but not sufficiently dignified for comr 
position. The latter are technically called colloquialisms; " by dint of 
argument," " not a whit better," ** to get a disease," will serve as exam- 
ples. Toung writers naturally express themselves in writing as they 
woul^ in speaking. Hence colloquialisms, unless they exercise great 
eare, will constantly occur in their compoffitions. 

The second fault which violates Propriety is the confounding of Idu' 
dred derivatives, in the case o{ which the writer is misled by the re- 
semblance in the appearance of the words, though the difference between 
their respective meanings maybe so great that they can hardly be regard- 
ed as synonymes. Thus, from false we have three nouns formed, which are 
too often used without proper discrimination,-~^a/90n«M, falsity f and 
falsehood. The following distinction should be observed in their use :— 
falseness is equivalent to the want of truth, and is applied to persons 
only: falsity and falsehood are applied to things alone ; the former de> 
notes that abstract quality which may be defined as contrariety to truth ; 
the latter is simply an untrue assertion. We speak of the falseness of 
one who teHa falsehoods, and expose ihe falsity of his pretensions. 

So, observation and observance are often confounded. The radical, to 



third rale^ aiumld "be preferred? Olre the substance of lb* foorth rtde^ sod apply te in 
tlio case of loose and imloose, 

S 858. What is the second essential qnalltj of style ? In what does proprietj con* 
listf Where alone are vulgarisms admissible? What are included under this head? 
What writers are apt to foil into coHoquialisms ? What is tbe sec<md Iknlt Which vio- 
lates i»t>priet7 ? Give the three nouns derived from /alts ; show the proper appUev 
4on, «Qd illustrate the use, oi eaeb. Define tbe two d«rivativ«B ftom the v«rb obs^rvti 
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dhserve, signifies botb to note, to mark, and to keep, to eelehreUe. In its 

former acceptation, it gives rise to the verbal nonn observation; in its 

latter, to observance. We say, " a man of observation," not observance;'-^ 

" the observance [not observation"] of the Sabbath." 

Conscience and consciousness are thus distinguished: the fortner is 

the moral sense which discerns between right and wrong ; the latter 

18 simply knowledge, as used in connection with sensations or mental 

operations. Dryden, therefore, violates Propriety in the following 

couplet :— 

** The •weetest cordial we receive at last, 
1b eoneoienoe of virtaoos actlcns past" 

Negligence is often improperly used for neglect The former is a 
habit; the latter, an act " His negligence was the source of all his mi* 
fortunes."^* By his neglect he lost the opportunity." 

In like manner, sophism and sophistry are apt to be confounded. The 
foimer is a fallacious argument ; the latter, a fallacious course of reason- 
ing. ** Gorgias, who was noted^for his sophistry, then had recourse to a 
transparent sophimL" 

The third fault that violates Propriety is the employment of a word 
in a sense not authorized by good usage ; as when we say a road is tm- 
practicable, for impassable; or speak of decompounding a mixture, instead 
of analyxing it 
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LESSON LVII. 

EXERCISE ON PtJILITY AND PROPElETY. 

Correct the yiolations of Parity and Propriety in iht 
following sentences : — 

PUaiTT. 

1. If the privileges to which he has an undoubted right, and has so 
long enjoyed, should now be wrested from him, would be flagrant in« 
Justice. 2. The religion of these people, as well as their customs and 
manners, were strangely misrepresented. 8. Removing the term from 
Westminster, sitting the Parliament, was illegal 4. This change of for* 
tune had quite transmogrified him. 5. The king soon found reason to 

and lUmtnte tbeir me. ShoMr the dtfrerenoe betw^een eonseUncs and eonaciousnesSk 
How does Dryden violate propriety by the use of the former? Define the diflferenct 
between negligence and neglect; between sophism and sophistry. Define and illn* 
trafta tlie third fiuilt that.TloUtes proprletj. 
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repeat him of proyokiiig such dangerona enemiesb 6. The popular lordi 
did not fail to enlarge Uiemselves on the subject 7. I Bhall endeavoz 
to live hereafter snitable to a man in my station. 8. It was thought 
that the coup cPetat would have occasioned an hneute. 9. The dernier 
retort of the emperor will be to make the amende honorable ; but ncuB 
verr&M, 10. The queen, whom it highly imported that the two monarcha 
should be at peace, acted the part of mediator. 11. The wisest princes 
need not think it any diminution to their greatness, or derogation to 
their sufficiency, to rely upon counseL 12. He behaved himself con- 
formable to that blessed example. 18. I should be obliged to him, if he 
will gratify me in that particular. 14. May is par excellence the month 
of flowers ; it is delicious at this season to go stroaming about the flelds. 
15. You can't bamboozle me with such flimsy excuses. 16. I hold that 
this argument is irrefragable. 17. Whether one person or more was 
concerned in the business, does not yet appear. " 18. The conspiracy 
was the easier discovered from its being loiown to many. 19. These 
feasts were celebrated to the honor of Osiris, whom the Qreeks called 
Dionysius, and is the same with Bacchus. 20. Such a sight was enough 
to dumfounder an ordinary man. 21. This will eventuate in jeopardi- 
zing the whole party. 22. Firstly, he has conducted matters so illy 
that his fellow countrymen can hereafter repose no confidence in him. 
23. All these things required abundance of finesse and delieateste to 
manage with advantage. 24. When I made some d propos lemarks upon 
his conduct, he began to quiz me ; but he had better nave let it alone. 
25. A large part of the meadows and cornfields was overflown. 26. 
Having finisned my chores befbre sundown, I lit a fire. 27. The 
pleasures of the understanding are more preferable than those of the 
senses. 28. Virtue confers the supremest dignity on man, and should 
be his chiefest desire. 29. Temperance and exercise are excellent pre- 
ventatives of debility. 30. I admire his amiableness and candidness. 
81. It grieves me to think with what ardor two or three eminent per- 
sonages have inchoated such a course. 

PROPRIETY. 

1. Eveiy year a new flower, in hi^ jud^ent, beats all the old ones> 
though it is much inferior to them both m coloi and shape. 2. The 
[ceremonious, or ceremonial ?] law is so called in contradistinction to the 
moral and the judicial law. 8. Come often ; do not be [ceremonious, or 
ceremonial f }. 4. Meanwhile the Britons, left to shift for themselves, 
were forced to call in the Saxons to their aid. 5. Conscience of int^- 
rity supports the misfortunate. 6. His name must go down to posterity 
with distinguished honor in the public records of the nation. 7. Every 
thing goes helter-skelter and topsy-turvy, when a man leaves his busi- 
ness td be done by others. 8. The alone principle ; — a likely boy ; — ^l\e 
is considerable of a man ; — ^the balance of them j — at a wide remove ;— 
I expect he did it ; — ^I learned him the lesson ; — ^to fall trees ; — ^he con- 
ducts well ; — ^like he did ; — we started directly they came ; — ^I feel as 
tiiough ; — equally as well. 9. What [further, or farther ?] need have 
we of caution ? 10. Still [further, or mrther f], what evidence have we 
of this? 11. We may try hard, and still be [further, or farther?] from 
cuccess than ever. 12. If all men were exemplary in their conduct, 
things would «oon take a new face, and religion receive h mighty en* 
couragement 18. A reader can often see wit^ hidf an eye what ails a 
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Mfitenco, when its author is unable to diflcover any mistakei 14. He 
passed his time at the conrt of St. James, carrying favor with the minis- 
ter. 15. One brave [act, or action!] often turns the fortune of battles 

16. Our [acts, or actions?] generally proceed from instinct or impulse ; 
our [acts, or actions f ] are more frequently the result of deliberation. 

17. Learning and arts were but then getting up. 18. One is in a bad 
fix that has to spend a rainy day in the country. It is enough to give 
most ])eople the blues. 19. I hdd like to have gotten a broken head. 
20. It is difficult for one unaccustomed to [sophism, or sophistry f ] to 
succeed in a [sophism, or sophistry ?]. 21. This performance was much 
at one with the other. 22. I had a great mind to tell him that I set 
store by him. 23. If we can not beat our adversaries with logic, we 
should at least not allow them to get the upper hand of us in nuldiieaa 
of temper and propemess of behavior. 



• •• 



LESSON LVIII. 

PRECISION. 

§ 359. The third essential property of style is Precision. 
This term is derived from the Latin prceciderCy to cut off ; 
and the property so called consists in the use of such words 
as exactly convey the meaning, and nothing more. Suppose 
we mean to say, ^^ Caesar displayed great courage on the bat- 
tle-field " ; were we to use fortitude instead of courage^ we 
should violate Precision, because the former quality is dis- 
played in supporting pain, the latter in meeting danger. We 
should be guilty of the same fault, if we were to employ both 
words, — " Caesar displayed great courage and fortitude on 
the battle-field," — because it would be saying more than we 
mean. 

§ 360. Precision is most frequently violated by a want of 
discrimination in the use of synonymous terms ; as in the ex- 
ample above, Yihen fortitude is substituted for courage. One 

1 809. What is the third essential property of style ? From what is the word pr^ 
aUUm derived? In what does the qoality so called consist f Illustrate this with Cm 
sentence, " Cesar displayed great courage on the battle-field.^* 

% 860. How is precision most frequently violated t When is one word said to be tb6 
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word ifl said to bo the sjnonyme of another, when it means the 

same thing or nearly the same : as, enough^ and sufficient / 

active^ brisk, agile, and nimble. In such synonymous termfl 

our language abounds, in consequence of its having receiyed 

additions from many different sources. While a very few of 

these differ so imperceptibly that they may be regarded as 

almost identical in signification, by far the greater part are 

distinguished by delicate shades of meaning ; and their dis- 

criminate use at once denotes the scholar and imparts the 

finest effect to composition. 

The habit of using words accurately begets the habit of thinlring 
accurately ; the student, therefore, when in the act of composing, can 
not be too carefal in the choice of the words he employs,— can not make 
a better use of his time than in examining and comparing the Yarioiu 
synonymous expressions that present themselves to his mind, and in 
thus enabling himself to select from among them such as exactly conyey 
his meaning, and nothing more or less. As aids in this improYing men- 
tal exercise, he will find Webster's Quarto Dictionary and GrabVs 
'' English Synonymes " specially usefuL To illustrate this subject, a few 
synonymes are here defined in contrast, from which the importance of 
using them aright will be apparent 

L Cuttaniy habit Ctutom is the frequent repetition of the same act; 
habit is the effect of such repetition. By the etutom of early rising, wc 
form habit* of diligence. Cudwn applies to men collectirely or indi- 
Tidually ; habit applies to them as individuals only. Every nation has 
its customi ; every man has his i>eculiar habiia. 

IL Surprise, astonish, amaze, confound. We are surprised at what is 
unexpected ; astonislied, at what is more unexpected, and at what is 
Tost or great ; amazed, at what is incomprehensible, or what unfavorably 
affects our interests ; eon/onnded, at what is shocking or terrible. We 
are surprised to meet a friend, at an hour when he is generally engaged 
at home ; we are astonished to meet one whom we supposed to be across 
the ocean ; we are amazed to meet a person of whose death we have 
been informed ; we are con/bunded to hear that a family of our acquaints 
ance have been poisoned. 

m. Abhor, detest. To abhor implies strong dislike ; to detest com* 

lynonyme of soother J Why are STnonymons terms nnmerons in oar ]sngiuge T What 
It said re&peoting their shades of meaning f How csn an exsmination into thaso deli* 
oate dilTerenoes of signlflcatlon benefit the student J Show and illnstrate tho dlfferanea 
bcitweea euttam and halbU; between mwpriset astonish, amoM^ and eo>|/bund; be> 
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bines Tdth this dislike an equally strong disapprobation. We abhor 
being in debt ; •we detest treachery. 

lY. Only, alone, Ordy imports that there is no other of the same 
kind ; aloTie imports being accompanied by ao other. An ordy child is 
. one that has neither brother nor sister ; a child alone, is one that is left 
by itsel£ There is a difference, therefore, in precise language, between 
the two phrases, " virtue only makes us happy," and " virtue alone 
makes us happy." The former implies that nothing else can do it ; the 
latter, that virtue itself, unaccompanied with other advantages, is suffi- 
cient to ensure our happiness. 

^ y. Entire, complete. A thing is entire when it wants none of its 
parts ; complete, when it lacks none of its appendages. A man may 
have an entire house to himself, and yet not have one complete apart- 
ment. 

YL Enough, sufficient Enough, properly speaking, has reference to 
the quantity one wishes to have ; sufficient, to that which one needs. 
' The former, therefore, generally implies more than the latter. The 
miser may have sufficient, but never has enough 

YIL Avow, acknowledge, confess. Each of these words implies the 
admission of a fact, but under different circumstances. To avow sup- 
poses the person to glory in the admission ; to acknowledge implies a 
small fault, for which the acknowledgment compensates ; to confess i& 
used in connection with greater offences. A patriot avmos his opposi* 
tion to a tyrant, and is applauded ; a gentleman acknowledges his mis- 
take, and is forgiven ; a prisoner confesses his crime, and is punished. 

§361. The precise writer rejects all unnecessary words ; 
he does not, for instance, say, that such a thing cannot 
possibly be, or must necessarily be, because possibly and 
fiecessarily imply nothing more than can and must. He does 
not, after having made a statement, repeat it without any 
modification of the idea, in several different clauses, imagining 
that he is thereby adding to what has been said. Such un- 
meaning repetitions are called redundancies^ and no other 
fault so enfeebles style. 

Addison, at the*beginning of his Oato, is guilty of several gross re- 
dundancies :^ 

tween abhor and detest; between on2y and alone; between entire and eomplele; 
botweon enough and sufficient; between avow, aebnowledge, and eomfess. 

\ 8G1 What is said of the precise writer ? What are redundancies f What Is their 
eflbot on style? Who is mentioned as gnlltj of this flinlt? Bepeat the passage, and 
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*Tbe dawn is orerast, the moniiaig Iow«n^ 
And heavily In doada brings on the dcj. 
The greet, the lmiH»rtant dej, big with the fiite 
Of Ceto and of Borne.** 

In the first two lines, the same sentiment is three times repeated ia 
different irorda. "The dawn is overcast," means no more lli&n "the 
rooming lowers'*; and both these expressions denote precisely the same 
thiag as the Ime that follows In the third line, three synonymous ex 
pressions appear, — " the ffreat, the important day, hig toith thefate,^ 

In revising a composition, special regard mnst be had to Precision. 
Unnecessary words (and sometimes many will be found) mnst be im- 
Bparingly pruned out The best method of avoiding such superfluities, 
or of breaking up a loose style, when once formed, is to endeavor, before 
writing, to get a well-defined conception of the subject. Redundancies 
often proceed from the writer's not having any precise idea himaAlf of 
what he wants to say. 

§ 362. Another violation of Precision consists in the af- 
fected substitution for the names of persons or the terms 
whicb we ordinarily apply to abstract ideas, circumlocutions 
expressive of some attribute, which may belong to another 
object, and is therefore liable to be mistaken by the reader. 
Thus, Shaftesbury, devoting several pages of one of hie works 
to Aristotle, names him only as " the master critic ", '* the 
mighty genius and judge of art ", " the prince of critics", " the 
grand master of art ", and " the consummate philologist ", — 
leaving the reader to infer who is meant by these high-sound- 
ing titles. So, in another passage, without designating them 
by name, he alludes to Homer, Socrates, and Plato, respect- 
ively, as " the grand poetic sire ", " the philosophical patri- 
arch ", and " his disciple of noble birth and lofty genius '*. 

In like manner, when the proper name has been mentioned, an allu- 
sion to the same individual by means of a circumlocution is apt to give 
the reader a wrong impression ; as, " Literary and scientific men hasten- 
ed to the court of Charlemagne, anxious to secure the favor of the greatest 

poCntpnt the rednndancles. In revising a composition, to what must special regard he 
bad f What is the best method of avoiding saperfluities and breaking np a loose st/Ie ? 
From what do reduidanciee often proceed ? 

1 862. What other violation of precision is here alluded to ? Show how Shaftesbury 
violates this principle. When the proper name has been mentioned, what is the eflfeof 
ef allDding to Che same Individoal by means of a drcomloeatioD ? Illiistnta tbic 
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monarch of his age." A reader ignorant of history might suppose that 
it was not Charlemagne's fayor, bat that of some other monarch resi- 
ding at his conrty that they were desirous of securing. A slight change 
will pr'event the possibility of mistake as to the meaning : " Anxious to 
secure the fayor of Charlemagne, literaiy and scientific men hastened to 
his court" 

EXERCISE. 

In the following sentences, when two synonymes are pre- 
sented within brackets, select the proper one ; when Precision 
is violated, correct the error : — 

1. He [only, or alone ?] of all their number had sufficient resolution 
to declare himself ready to proceed. — ^This circumstance [only, or alone?] 
is sufficient to proye the worthlessness of the criticisnL— -On questioning 
them, they all denied knowledge of the fact, except one [only, or alone?], 
in whose countenance I traced eyident signs of guilt. 2. As soon as you 
haye heard [enough, or sufficient ?J music, we will adiourn to the other 
apartment. — ^I am obliged to remain here, because I haye not [enough, 
or sufficient?] mon^y to proceed on my journey. 8. We [ayow, ac- 
knowledge, or confess?] an omission of duty; — ^we a debt; — the 

criminal cannot be persuaded to ; — uie martyr s his faith. 

4. The equipment of the ship is [entire, or complete ?]. 6. A being who 
has nothing to pardon or forgiye in himself may reward eyery man ac- 
cording to his works. 6. The physician enjoined temperance and ab- 
stinence on his patient. 7. There was no tenant in the house ; it was 
[yacant, or empty ?J. — ^The house was stripped of its furniture ; it was 
entirely [yacant, or empty ?]. — ^Mr. D.*s death has left a [yacant, or 
empty ?] seat in the Board, 8. Paley has said that man is a bundle ot 
[customs, or habits?]. — ^Many great men haye the [custom, or habit?] 
of taking snuffi — ^The [custom, or habit ?] of going to church may pro- 
duce [customs, or habits?] of piety. 9. The general said that he^re- 
ceiyed, or accepted?] with pnde and satisfaction this token of their 
friendship. ^ 10. Though numerous applications were made for the pris* 
oner's [forgiyeness, or pardon ?], they were all [unsuccessful, or ineffec- 
tual ?]. 11. The pleasures of imagination are more preferable than those 
of sense. 12. This is the chiefest objection that I haye to such a course. 
13. No man of spirit can acquiesce in, and remain satisfied with, this de- 
cision. 14. This wayering and unsettled policy cannot be too strongly 
condemned. 15. I am certain and confident that the account I haye giycn 
is correct and true. 16. He then made his statement and related his 
story. 17. We rested beneath the umbrageous shadow of a shady oak, 
and then again resumed our journey anew. 18. The brightness of pros- 
perity, shining on the anticipations of futurity, casts the shadows of ad- 
versity into the shade, and causes the prospects of the future to look 
bright 19. We often conjure up grounds of apprehension, and giye 
ourselyes unnecessary uneasiness. 20. The magistrate questioned the 
prisoner minutely and examined him at length. 21. Now, if the fabric 
of the mind or temper appeared to us such as it really is ; if we saw it 
impoasible to remoye hence any one good or orderly ajQfection, or to in* 
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trodnce any ill or disorderly one, without drawing on, in some degree, 
that dissolute state which, at its height, is confessed to he so miserable, — 
it would then, undoubtedly, be confessed, that since no ill, immoral, or 
unjust action, can be comnutted without either a ne^ inroad and breach 
on the temper and passions, or a further advancing of that execution 
already done ; whoever did ill, or acted in prejudice to his integrity, 
good nature, or worth, would, of necessity, act with greater cruelty to- 
wards himself, than he who scrupled not to swallow what was poison- 
ous, or who, with his own hands, should voluntarily mangle or wound 
his outward form or constitution, natural limbs, or body. 22. Constan* 
tine was constantly receiving presents, which were forwarded from aD 
quarters to the great Christian emperor. 
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LESSON LIX. 

CLEARNESS, OR PERSPICUITY. 

§ 863. The fourth essential property of style is Clearness, 
or Perspicuity ; which consists in such a use and arrangement 
of words and clauses, as at once distinctly indicate the mean- 
ing of the writer or speaker. To a certain extent, this quality 
inyolves the three already considered ; that is, other things 
being equal, the greater the Purity, Propriety, and Precision, 
of a sentence, the clearer it will be. Yet these properties 
may belong, in a high degree, to a style which is far from per- 
spicuous. Something more is necessary to constitute the 
quality under consideration. 

§ 364. The faults opposed to clearness are, 
I. Obscurity J which consists in the use of words and con- 
structions from which it is difficult to gather any 
meaning at all. 

II. Equivocation^ which consists in the use of words sush 
ceptible, in the connection in which they are placed, 
of more than one interpretation. 

% 868. What la the fourth essential property of style? In what does It oonatal? 
What does deomess, to a certain extent, Involve f 

*■ 864 Enumerate and define the three Ikolts opposed to deameiSii 
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III. Ambiguity^ which consists in such an arrangement of 
words or clauses as leaves the reader in doubt be* 
tween two different significations. 

§ 365. Obscurity i — Nothing disgusts us more with a com- 
position than to find difficulty in arriving at its meaning* 
Whatever effect the thoughts it embodies might have pro- 
duced had they been clearly expressed, is inevitably lost^ 
while the reader is pondering its intricate periods. Obscurity 
results from various causes, of which the principal are as fol- 
lows : — 

I. An improper ellipsis, 

lliis figure, as we have seen in § 817, authorizes the omission of 
words necessary to the constmction, but not to the sense. Whenever the 
omission of a word renders the meaning of a sentence unintelligible, the 
ellipsis becomes improper. A writer in The Guardian uses this expres- 
sion : " He is inspired with a true sense of that function." The meaning 
is not intelligible till we put in the words improperly left out : '* He is 
inspired with a true sense of the importance of that function.*' " Arbi- 
trary power", says another, " I look upon as a greater evil than anarchy 
itself, as much as a savage is a happier state of life than a galley-slave.*' 
We can not properly call a savage or a galley-slave a state oflife, though 
we may with propriety compare their conditions. The obscurity is re- 
moved by doing away with the ellipsis : **. as much as the ttate of a sav* 
age is happier than that of a galley-slave.** 

II. A bad arrangement. 

Some sentences have their parts so arranged that, on commencing 
them, we imagine Uiey will convey a certain meaning, which is quite 
different from what we find they really signify when we get to their 
elose. Thus, in The Spectator the following sentence occurs : " I have 
hopes that when Will confronts him, and all the ladiea in whose behalf he 
engages him cast kind looks and wishes of success at their champion, he 
will have some shame.*' On hearing the first part of the sentence, we 
naturally imagine that Will is to confront all the ladies ; but we soon 
find that it i|i necessary to construe this clause with the verb ccut. To 



$ 86S. What feeling la prodaoed in the reader by a composition difficult to be under- 
Bfeood? Whal ia the fltst aoarce of obscurity ? When is an ellipsis improper ? Qlve 
essmplM of improper ellipses. What Is the second source of obscurity ? What fiJso 
impression do we receive from some sentences whose parts are improperly arranged f 
ninatrate this error from The Speetator, and show how it may be corrected. WhoC 
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oorroot the error, the whole sentence must be remodelled^ or we may 
Bimply introdace the adverb when after and: " I haye hopes that 'when 
Will confronts him, and when aU the ladies," 4&c 

The words most frequently misplaced in snch a way as to involTe 
obscurity are adverbs, particularly onli/ and not only. If these words 
are separated from what they are intended to modify, the meaning of 
the whole sentence is obscured. " He not only owns a house, but also a 
large farm." 2^ot only, as it now stands, modifies the verb owns; imd 
from the beginning of the sentence one naturally supposes that another 
verb is to follow, — ^that he not only ovma the house, but lives in it, a* 
something of the kind. Whereas, net orly is intended to modify 
houae, and should therefore be placed immediately before it: *' He owns 
not only a house, but also a large faruL" 

Sometimes a faulty arrangement of adjuncts or clauses produces a lu- 
dicrous combination of ideas; as when we say, "Here is a horse 
ploughing with one eye'*, instead of, "Here is ahorse with one eye^ 
ploughing." From the former sentence we would infer that the horse 
was turning up the ground with one of his organs of vision. So, in the 
following: " He was at a window in Litchfield, where a party of royal- 
ists had fortified themselves, taking a view of the cathedral." The roy- 
alists would hardly go to the trouble of fortifying themselves merely for 
the purpose of taking a view of the cathedral It should read thus : " He 
was at a window in Litchfield, taking a view of the cathedral, where a 
party," <kc. 

The sentences given above as examples would be ambiguoui accord- 
ing to our definition of that term, if there were any other than an ab- 
surd meaning to be gleaned from the construction which we first natu- 
rally put upon them. As this is not the case, however, they fall under 
the heed we are now considering, — obaeurity. It may be argued that, in 
these and similar examples, the obscurity will quickly be removed if 
the reader uses the least reflection. But this is not sufficient; we must 
have no obscurity to be removed. Clearness requires, according to 
Quintilian, " not that the reader may understand if he will, but that he 
mii8t understand whether he will or not ". 

III. T/ie use of the same word in different senses. 



wordB are most fi-eqnentlj misplaced in sach a way as to involve obscnrlty f What ia 
tbo effect of separating them from what they are intended to modify ? Give an exam- 
ple of this error, show how it occasions obscurity, and correct it What does a faulty 
arrangement of adjuncts and clauses sometimes produce? Give examples, and corre^ 
the errors they contain. Why do we not rank these cases under the head of amblgnoni 
constructions f What may be argued with respect to them t Is this safflcient f What 
aoasQalnUlian say rejecting clearness? What Is the third souroe of obscurity? Dloa* 
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A word sLould not be used in different senses in Uie same sentence 
Thus, " He presents more and more conVincing arguments than his ad- 
Tersary." Here the word more first occurs as an adjective, and is pres- 
ently, to the great confusion of the reader, repeated as an adverb, the 
sign of the comparative degree. It should be : " He presents more nu" 
merou9 and more convincing arguments than his adversary '', — more being 
here in each case an adverb. 

The words oftenest used in this way are pronouns, particularly the 
personals and relatives Depending for their signification on the sub- 
Btantives for which they stand, if they are used with reference to differ- 
ent objects, their meaning is of course varied, and this should be strictly 
avoided in the progress of a sentence. Examples of this fault follow. 
** They were persons of moderate intellects, even before ^A^ were impaired 
by their passions.** Here, the first ihey refers to certain persons ; the 
second, to the noun intellecta, while the same pronoun in ihe possessive 
case, their, refers again to the persons in question. To correct the er- 
ror, we must either remodel the whole, or (though it sounds stiff in so 
short a sentence) alter the second they to the latter : — "They were per- 
sons of moderate intellects, even before t?ie latter were impaired by their 
passions." Again: "Lysias promised his father that he would never for- 
get hia advice." Hiere is no equivocation here; for it is evident at 
once that, though the first hia, and he, refer to Lysias, the second Am has 
reference to the father ; yet such constructions are highly objectionable. 
This sentence, as well as others like it, is most neatly corrected by sub> 
stituting the exact words of the speaker for the substance of what he 
said ; as, " Lysias promised his father, " I will never forget thy advice.* 

Not only does this incorrect use of pronouns produce obscurity, it is 
also inconsistent with Harmony and Strength. In composing, therefore, 
it is well constantly to bear in mind the rulcf— i>o not make the sam^ 
pronoun refer to diffirent objects in the same sentence. This is sometimes 
a difficult rule to follow, as every careful writer must have found. Rein- 
l^ard says, in his Memoirs, ** I have always had considerable difficulty 
in making a proper use of pronouns. Indeed, I have taken great pains 
so to use them, that all ambiguity by the reference to a wrong antec^ 
dent should be impossible, and* yet have often failed in the attempt." 
Notwithstanding this difficulty, the principle involved is of such im- 
portance that it should be carried out, even if the whole train of thought 



trste this, and show how the error may be corrected. What words are oftenest nsed In 
ibis way f How is it that they may bear different significations ? Give an example. 
When BQch an error occurs in a sentence containing an indirect qaotation, how may It 
be corrected ? What other faults besides obscurity does this incorrect use of pronouns 
Involve? Kcpeat the rule. What does Beinhard say respecting it? Whatistbefbortl 
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has to be put in a different form at a conBiderable expense of time and 
trouble. 

IV. Complicated sentential structure. 

When the stmctnre of a sentence is much involyed, especially when 
its parts differ in form, or when long or abrupt parentheses are intro- 
duced, obscurity is apt to result This fault is more common with old 
writers than among those of the present day. It violates, not only 
the rules of Clearness, but also those of Unity; under which latter 
subject it will be illustrated, and the best modes of correction will b€ 
pointed out 

V. Long sentences. These are always a source of ob- 
scurity, unless the members composing them are similar in 
their structure. There is a tendency in most young writers 
to make their sentences too long. The other extreme is safer 
than this ; but either is to be avoided. The most pleasing 
style in this respect is one characterized by variety ; one in 
which long and short sentences are judiciously alternated. 

VI. Technical Terms, 

Terms belonging to a particular trade, business, or science, not being 
understood by the generality of readers, should be strictly avoided, 
especially in poetry. Dry den, however, was of the contrary opinion. 
" As those," says he, " who in a logical disputation keep to general 
terms would hide a fallacy, so those who do it in any poetical descrip- 
tion would veil their ignorance." Accordingly, in his translation of the 
iEneid, he indulges in tlie following technicalities : — 

** Tadls to the lardoard^ and stand off to sea, 
Veer etarboard sea and land." 

Technical terms are allowable only in scientific treatises, where we ex< 
pect to find them ; and in comedy and fiction, where they are some- 
times introduced into dialogue for the purpose of illustrating individual 
peculiarities. 

§ 366. Equivocation, — To avoid this fault, it is not neces- 

■ooroe of obscnrity ? What is meant by this? What besides a want of clearness le- 
suits from snch Involved constrnctions f What is the filth source of obscurity ? In 
what case only is a long bentence perspicuous ? In whom is there a tendency to long 
sentences ? What is the best rule, as regards length of sentences ? What is the sixth 
source of obscurity ? Why should technical terms be avoided? What was Dry den's 
opinion on this poinf^ ? 8Uow bow he has acted on this opinion in his translation of the 
2Sneid. In what compositions are technical terms allowable ? 

S 866. What is meant by ah equivocal term ? When may such a term be luod, and 
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sary that we reject all words of more than one signification ; 
for, in that case, our vocabulary would become exceedingly 
limited, and by far the greater part of our language would be 
utterly useless. But a regard for Perspicuity requires us to 
reject an equivocal term except when its connection with other 
wx)rds in any particular case distinctly indicates which of its 
significations, as there used, it bears. This connection will 
almost always determine the meaning" so clearly that the true 
sense will be the only one suggested. Thus, the word pound 
signifies both the sum of twenty shillings sterling and sixteen 
ounces avoirdupois. Yet, if a person tells me that he rents a 
house for fifty pounds a year, or that he has bought fifty 
pounds of meat, there will be no lack of perspicuity, — the idea 
of weight will not present itself to my mind in the one case, 
or that of money in the other. Sometimes, however, the con- 
nection is insufficient to determine the meaning; and the ex* 
pression, being thus susceptible of a two-fold interpretation, 
must be avoided. Examples of the different kinds of equivo- 
catioi^ are presented below, together with the best modes of 
correction 

L *'' I am persuaded that neither death nor life will be able to separate 
ns from the love of God." Here of is equivocal ; we cannot teU whether 
the meaning is the love which we bear to Grod, or that which He bears 
to us. If the former is intended, it should be " our love to God " ; if the 
latter, " God's love to us **. So, " the reformation of Luther *' means 
either the change wrought in him, or that brought about hy him. The 
latter signification may be denoted by commencing reformation, with a 
capital ; a«, in this sense, it is an important historical event. 

n. ** They were both more ancient than Zoroaster, or Zerdusht," 
Here, wr is equivocal. This conjunction connects either equivalents 
or substitutes. Hence, the reader unacquainted with Persian his 
tory may be at a loss to know whether Zoroaster and Zerdusht are the 
i^ame person or different ones. According to the system of punctuation 
laid down in this volume, the comma before or denotes that they are 

when most it be avoided ? What generally determines the meaning of an eqniTocal 
word? Give an example. 

Quote & sentence in which of is equivocal ; point ont the two interpretations of 
which it is susceptible ; and show what alterations should be made to express each 
meaning clearly. Treat in this same manner a sentence in whi(A or is equivooal ; 

13 
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mk% and the same, and its omissioii would signify that two peTsons am 
intended. Yet, as many are unacquainted with punctuation, it is best 
when this conjunction is used in the latter sense, — that is, as a coo- 
nective of substitutes, — to introduce its correlative either before the fiist 
of the words so connected. " They were both more ancient than eiihn 
Zoroaster or Zerdusht ", would denote that they were di£ferent person^ 
b^ond the possibility of mistake. 

in. ** I have long since learned to like nothing but what yoa da' 
Do is equivocal ; we can not tell whether it is an auxiliary or a pm- 
eipal verb, — ^whether the meaning is to like nathing, hut wh4a ffou Vke, 
or nothing but what you do. If the former is intended, we should change 
do to like, or else say nothing but what pleases you. 

IV. "Lysias promised his father that he would never forget hia 
friends.** Properly speaking, the last his refers to the same antecedent 
as the first ; and the meaning is, that he would never forget his own 
(Lysias*) friendSb If this is the author^s meaning, the sentence is gram- 
matically correct ; yet, as it may be misunderstood by those who do not 
look closely at grammatical relations, it would be well to alter the fonn 
according to the suggestion touching tn anal(^us case in § 365: 
** Lysias promised his father, ' I will never forget thy [or my] Mends.' 

V. "He aimed at nothing less than the crown." Owing to* the 
equivocal expression nothing less than, this sentence may denote &ibf^i 
** Nothing was less aimed at by him than the crown ; ** or, " Nothing in* 
ferior to the crown could satisfy his ambition." 

§ 367. Ambiguity. — This fault, also, leaves the reader in 
doubt between two meanings ; but this doubt is occasioned, 
not by the use of equivocal terms, but by a faulty arrange- 
ment of words X)r clauses. Both equiyocation and ambiguitj; 
but particularly the latter, are faults of frequent occurrence 
in composition ; from the fact that a writer whose mind is 
pro-occupied with one of the significations of an expression, 
which he designs it to convey, is not likely to notice that it 
also bears another. The . commonest varieties of ambigiiity 
are illustrated in the following examples :^— 

L The proper place for a relative pronoun is immediately after to 



In wblch do is equivocal ; one In which Ms is eqnlrocal ; one in which the expw^" 
fU^Mng les8 than is eqniyocal. 

{ 867. By what is ambiguity occasioned ? What renders It a fkult of frequent oecio^ 
rence? What part of speech, improperly placed, often occasions ambiguity? 'Wbe'^ 
«hoald the relative pronoun stand ? Correct the sentonoe, <* A servant will obey s nu* 
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finteoedent ; and, if it occupies any other place, the sentence, as a gen- 
eral role, should be so changed as to allow it to stand in that position. 
Thus, instead of, " A servant will obey a master's orders whom he loyes,** 
we should have, ** A servant will obey the orders of a master whom he 
loves." Yet, as this principle is constantly violated in composition, we 
ore sometimes at a loss to determine to which of two antecedent sub- 
stantives a relative belongs. " Solomon, the son of David, toho built the 
temple at Jerusalem, was a wise and powerful monarch.*' — " Solomon, 
the son of David, toho was persecuted by Saul, was a wise and powerful 
monarch." — ^In tibpse two sentences, toho is similarly situated ; yet in the 
former it relates to Solomon, and in the latter to David. A perspicuous 
writer would avoid the possibility of misconception by changing both:— 
** Solomon, the son of David and builder of the temple at Jerusalem, was 
a wise and powerful monarch." — " Solomon, whose father David waa 
persecuted by Saul, was " <fec 

IL* The peculiar position of a substantive sometimes occasions am* 
biguity, particularly in poetry, when the object is placed before the 
verb. In the sentence, " And thus the son the fervent sire addressed,** 
we are unable to say whether the son or the sire was the speaker. The 
meaning may be fixed in either way by substituting hU for the, before 
the object ; for, according to the idiom of our language, the possessive 
pronoun is, in such cases, more properly joined to the regimen of a verb 
than to its nominative. If the son was the speaker, the line should run, 
"And thus the son his fervent sire addressed;" if he was the party 
spoken to, ** And thus his son the fervent sire addressed." 
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LESSON LX. 

EXERCISE ON CLEARNESS. 

In tbe following sentences, correct such expressions as are 

not perspicuous : — 

1. He talks all the way up stairs to a visit 2. God begins His cxae 
by caustics, by incisions and instruments of vexation, to try if the dis- 
ease that will not yield to the allectives of cordials and perfumes, fric- 

tcr*8 orders whom he loves." Show how the relative tohOy siinilarl7 placed in two dtf> 
ferent sentences, may refer to different antecedents. How may thrae sentences be 
altered, to make the reference clear ? In poetry, from what does ambiguity sometioiea 
proceed t GK vo an example, and show how the meaning may be determined. 
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tmB and baUis, inay be forced out by deleterics, BcarificstionB, and 
more salutary, but less pleasing, physic 3. Some productions of nature 
rise in value according as they more or less resemble art 4. The farmer 
went to his neighbor, and told him that his cattle were in his field. 5. 
He may be said to have saved the life of a citizen, and consequently en- 
titled to the reward. 6. I perceived it had been scoured with half an 
eye. 7. The love of a parent is one of the strongest passions implanted 
in the heart 8. So obscure are Carlyle's sentences that nine tenths of his 
readers do not recefve any idea from them. [JEquivoccU : — does it mean 
thai only one tenth of his readers understand them ; or that, though rwM 
tenths may not do so, eight tenths may f AUer the sentence in two ways, so 
that it may perspicuously express both these ideas.'] 9. Few kings have 
been more energetic than Menes, or [egvivocaX] Misraim. 10. The yonng 
man did not want natural talents ; but the father of him was a coxcomb, 
who affected being a fine gentleman so unmercifully, that he could not 
endure in his sight, or the frequent mention of, one who was his son, 
growing into manhood, and thrusting him out of the gay world. 11. 
We are naturally inclined to praise who praise us, and to flatter who 
flatter us. 12. The rising tonab a lofly column bore. [Ambipwus : — 
which bore the other f} 13. He advanced against the old man, mutating 
his address, his pace, and career, as well as the vigor of his horse and 
his own skUl would allow. 14^ Their rebuke had the effect intended. 
[JSauivoeal : — did they give the rehvke, or receive itf] 16. • Whom chance 
misled his mother to destroy. [Ambiguous : — was the mother the destroy- 
er or the destroyed fl 16. This work has been overlooked [eqtdvocal] by 
the most eminent critics. IT. You ought to contenm all the wit in the 
world against you. 18. The clerk told his employer, whatever he did, 
he could not please him. 19. Claudius was canonized among the gods, 
who scarcely deserved the name of a man. 20. The Latin tongue, in 
its purity, was never in England. 21. The lady was sewing with a Ro- 
man nose. 22. Here I saw two men digging a well with straw hat& 
23. We may have more, but we can not have more satisfactory, evi- 
dence. 24. Dr. Prideaux used to relate that, when he brought the 
copy of his " Connection of tlie Old and New Testaments ** to the book- 
seller, he told him it was a dry subject, and the printing could not be 
safely ventured upon unless he could enliven the work with a little 
humor. 26. The sharks who prey upon the inadvertency of young 
heirs are more pardonable than those who trespass upon the good opin> 
ion of those who treat them with respect 26. Dryaen makes a hand- 
some observation on Ovid's writmg a letter from Dido to Maeas, in the 
following words. [Ambiguous: — were the words here referred to those 
of DrySsvCs observcUion or those of JHdo^s letter f] 21. Most of the 
hands were asleep in their berths, when the vessel shipped a sea that 
carried away our pinnace and binnacle. Our dead-lights were in, 
or we should have filled. The mainmast was so sprung, that we were 
obliged to fish it, and bear away for the nearest port 28. This occurs in 
Ben Jonson's works, a prominent dramatist contemporary with Shak- 
speare. 29. D's fortune is equal to half of E*s fortune, which is a thou- 
sand dollars. [Ambiguous :---doe8 £J*8 fortune, or a half of it, amount to a 
thousand dollars ?] 30. My Christian and surname begin and end with 
the same letters. [Ambiguous : — does the Christian name begin with the 
tame letter that the surname begins with ; and end toith the same letter that 
the surname ends vjith ; as, in Andrew Askew? or does the Christian name 
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end with the same letter vnih which it begins, and the surname also end 
with the same letter with which it begins; afi, in JSezekiah Thrift? or, 
lastly y are all these four letters, the first and the last of each name the 
same; as, in Norman Nelson 9 81. The good man not only deserves 
the respect but the love of his fellow-beings. 82. Charlemagne pat- 
ronized not only learned men, but also established several educational 
institutions. 33. Sixtus the Fourth was, if I mistake not, a great ool* 
lector of books, at least. 
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LESSON LXI. 



STRENGTH. 



§ 368. The fifth essential property of a good style is 
Strength; which consists in such a use and arrangement of 
words as make a deep impression on the mind of the reader 
or hearer. 

§ 369. The first requisite of Strength is the rejection of all 
superfluous words, which constitutes, as we have seen, one of 
the elements of Precision also. Whatever adds nothing to the 
meaning of a sentence takes from its Strength ; and, whether 
it he simply a word, a clause, or a member, should be rejected. 
In the following passages, the words in italics convey no ad- 
ditional meaning, and, consequently, a regard for Strength re- 
quires their omission : — ^^ Being satisfied with what he has 
achieved, he attempts nothing further." — " If I had not been 
absent if I had been here, this would not have happened."-^ 
*' The very first discovery of it strikes the mind with inward 
joy, atid spreads delight through all its faculties. ^^ 

§ 370. The second principle to be observed by those who 
aim at Strength of style, has reference to the use of relatives, 

» II ■ II .^^— 

§ 868. What Is the fifth essential property of style ? In what does it consist ? 
1 869. What is the first reqaisite of strength ? What is the efl'ect of words whieh 
odd nothing to the meaning of a sentence ? Give examples. 

1 8T0. To what does the second principle refer? By what are parts of sentenoes 
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ooDJonotions, and prepositions, which, indicating the cmmee- 
tion and relation of words, are constantly occurring. 

L Parts of sentenoes are couiected by either a conjunction, or a rda* 
tiye pronoun, not by both. In the following sentence, the connection is 
made by and, and who should therefore be rejected : " He ^vras a man of 
fine abilities, and who lost no opportunity of improving them by study." 
Between two rdative clauses, however, a conjunction is generally em> 
ployed ; as, " Cicero, whom the profligate feared, hut who was honored 
by the upright," «fec. The conjunction is also introduced even when the 
reiatiye and its verb are suppressed m one of the clauses, as in the eom- 
mencement of the sentence from Swift, given below. Gare most be 
taken not to use the relative for the conjunction, or the conjunction 
for the relative ; of which latter fault. Swift is guilty in the following 
sentence : — 

" There is no talent so usefal towards rising in the world, or wfaicli 
puts men more out of the reach of fortune, than that quality generally 
possessed by the dullest sort of people, and is, in common language, 
called discretion." 

Here and should be which. It will be observed, also, that the words 
which ia are understood after talent, near the commencement of the sen- 
tence, and that the conjunction or is therefore introduced to connect the 
first clause with that which follows. 

n. The too frequent use of and must be avoided. Not only when 
employed to introduce a sentence, but also when often repeated during 
its progress, this conjunction greatly enfeebles styles Such is its effect 
in the following sentence from Sir William Temple, in which it is used 
no less than eight times :— 

*' The Academy set up by Cardinal Richelieu, to amuse the wits of 
that age and country, and mvert them from raking into his politics and 
ministry, brought this into vogue ; and the French wits have, for this 
last age, been wholly turned to me refinement of their style and lan- 
guage ; and, indeed, with such, success that it can hardly be equalled, 
and runs equally through their verse and their prose.** 

When the object is to present a quick succession of spirited images, 
the conjunction is often entirely omitted with fine effect, by a figure 
called by grammarians Asyndeton, This is illustrated in Caesar^s cele- 
brated veni, vidif vici, and constitutes ilie chief feature of the slyle of 
Ballust 

oonneoted? Should both the rolatiye and the coi\)anction be used for this pnrpoee In 
the same oonnectlon ? In what case Is the relative alone insufficient to make the oon- 
ZMotlon? What is the &nlt In the sentence quoted from BwUt? What ooi\)mkctioD 
must not be repeated too often ? From whom is a sentence qnoted, which is IkaMbf li 
this lespect? What is meant by atyndstont When is this figure nsed with toi 
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On the other hand, when we are making an enumeration in which it 
IB important that the transition &om one object to another should not be 
too rapid, but that each should appear distinct from the rest and by 
itself occupy the mind for a moment, the conjunction may be repeated 
with peculiar advantage. Such repetition is called Polysyndeton ; it is 
exemplified in the following sentence of St. Paul's : — 

** I am persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nop 
principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
neight, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God." 

m Wbat is called the splitting of particles, — ^that is, the separation 
of a preposition from the^ noun which it govems,^is always to be 
avoided. This fault occurs in the following sentence : " Though virtue 
borrows no assistance from, yet it may often be accompanied by, the ad- 
vantages of fortune." No one can read these lines without perceiving 
their decided lack of Strength and Harmony. A slight change will 
greatly improve their effect: '"Though virtue borrows no assistance 
from tihe advantages of fortune, yet it may often be accompanied by 
them." 

rV. Avoid, on ordinary occasions, the common expletive iherey as 
used in the following sentence : — " There is nothing which disgusts us 
sooner than the empty pomp of language." The sentiment is expressed 
more simply and strongly thus: "Nothing disgusts us sooner", 4&c. 
This expletive form is proper only when used to introduce an important 
proposition. 

§ 371'. A third means of promoting the Strength of a sen- 
tence is to dispose of the important word or words in that 
place where they will make the greatest impression. What 
this place is, depends on the nature and length of the sen- 
tence. Sometimes, it is at the commencement, as in the fol- 
lowing from Addison ; " The pleasures of the imagination^ 
taken in their full extent, are not so gross as those of sense, 
nor so refined as those of the understanding." In other 



effect? In what sentence of Geesar^s Is it illustrated? In whose writings does it oon- 
rtantly recnr ? What la polysyndeton t When may it be used with advantage ? Re- 
peat a sentence from Scripture, in which it occurs. What is meant by the splitting of 
particles ? What effect has it on styla ? Bepeat a sentence in which this &nlt occnrs^ 
and show how to correct it In what cases is the expletive form fher€ U proper, and 
where should it be avoided ? 

1 871. As a third means of promoting strength, where should the important word or 
Word9 be placed ? In what position wUl they make the greatest impression > Wbeno 
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eases, it will be found of adyantage to saspend tbe sense for 
a time, and bring the important term at the close of the pe- 
riod. " On whatever side," says Pope, " we contemplate 
Homer, what principally strikes us is his wonderful inven- 
tion.'*^ No rule can be given on this subject ; a comparison 
of different arrangements is the only means of ascertaining, in 
any particular case, which is the best. It will, therefore, be 
well for a writer, when a sentence which he has composed 
seems weak, to try whether he can not improve it by varying 
the position of the important words. 

But, whatever position the emphatic word or words may occupy, it 
18 of primary importance that they be disencumbered of less significant 
terms ; which, if presented in too close connection, divert the mind from 
the prominent idea or object on which it should be allowed to dwelL 
The diflFerence of effect will be evident on comparing one of Shaftesbury's 
sentences, in which a variety of adverbs and adverbial phrases are 
skilfully introduced, and a sentence composed of the same words, less 
forcibly, though not ungranmiatically, arranged. 

As written. — " If, whilst they [poets] profess only to please, they 
secretly advise and give instruction, they may now, perhaps, as well as 
formerly, be esteemed, with justice, the best and most honorable among 
authors." 

As altered. — ^If, whilst they profess to please only, they advise and 
give instruction secretly, they may be esteemed the best and most 
honorable among authors, with justice, perhaps, now as well as for- 
merly. 

§ 372. Fourthly, Strength requires that, when the mem- 
bers of a sentence differ in length, the shorter should have 
precedence of the longer ; - and, when they are of unequal 
force, that the weaker be placed befor^ the stronger. 
Both of these principles are violated in the following sen- 
tence : " In this state of mind, every employment of life be- 



do they stand in the sentence quoted frono Addison ? Where, in that taken fix>m Popef 
What oonrse is suggested to the writer, when he finds that he has composed a feeble 
fiontence ? Wherever the emphatic words ai'e placed, what is of primaiy importance f 
From whom is a sentence quoted in illustration ? 

% 872. What does strength require, as regards the position of members that differ In 
length or force? Bepeat a sentence in which these principles are yiolated, and 
•honf how it may be corrected. What figure consists la an arrangement tAmW^ 
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comes an oppressive burden, and every object appears gloomy/' 
How much more forcible does it become when the shorter and 
weaker member is placed first : " In this state of mind, every 
object appears gloomy, and every employmeat of life becomes 
an oppressive burden." 

This arrangement of the members tf a sentence constitutes what has 
already been defined among the rhetoiical figures as Climax. What is 
most emphatic i^ brought last, in order that a strong impression may be 
left on the reader's mind. From this rule the next naturally follows. 

§ 373. Avoid closing a sentence with an adverb, a preposi- 
tion, or any small unaccented word. Besides the violation of 
Harmony involved in placing a monosyllable where we are 
accustomed to find a swelling souhd, there is a peculiar feeble- 
n-ess arising from the fact that the mind naturally pauses to 
consider the import of the word last presented, and is disap- 
pointed when, as in the case of a preposition, it has no signif- 
icance of its own, but merely indicates the relation between 
words that have preceded it. ^' He is one whom good men 
are glad to be acquainted with." It will be readily seen how 
much is gained by a simple transposition: ^^ He is one with 
whom good men are glad to be acquainted.'' 

The same principle holds good in the case of adverbs. ** Such things 
were not allowed formerly ", is feeble compared with, " Formerly such 
things were not allowed.*' When, however, an adverb is emphatic, it 
is often, according to § 371, introduced at the close of a period with fine 
efifect; as in the following sentence of Bolingbroke's : "In their pros- 
perity, my friends shall never hear of me ; in their adversity, always.'* 

This principle, also, requires us to avoid terminating a sentence with 
a succession of unaccented words ; such as, trith it, in it, on it, Ao, 
** This is a proposition which I did not expect ; and I must ask the 



to that here prescribed? Why is it best to place last that which is most eiD- 
pbstic? 

§ 8T8. With what must we avoid closing a sentence? What is the eflfect of teit- 
minating a period in this way ? Give an example of this error, and show how to cor- 
rect it With what part of speech, as a general rale, mast a sentence not be closed ? 
Exemplify, and then correct, this enor. In what case may an adverb close a period? 
Bepcat a sentence of Bolingbroke's, in which one is so placed with fine effect. Wbai 
else does this principle require us to avoid ? Give an example. 

13* . 
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priyil^ge of refleotmg on it" The last member would be more foreibk 
thofl : " and I mnst ask time for refleotLon." 

§ 374. Lastly, when in different members two objects are 
oontrasted, a resemblanoe- in language and construction in- 
ereases the effect. The most striking comparisons are those 
in which this rule is observed. Thus, Pope, speaking of Ho- 
mer and Virgil : — " Homer was the greater genius ; Virgil the 
better artist : in the one, we most admire the man ; in the 
other, the work. Homer hurries us with a commanding im- 
petuosity ; Virgil leads us with an attractive majesty. Homer 
scatters with a generous profusion; Virgil bestows with a 
careful magnificence." 

We may further illustrate this point by placing side by side two 
sentences embodying the same thought, in one of which this rule is ob- 
served, while in the other it is disregarded* 

Weak. — ^He embraced the cause of liberty faintly, and pursued it 
without resolution ; he grew tired of it when he had much to hope, and 
gave it up when there was no ground for apprehension. 

Strong. — ^He embraced the cause of liberty faintly, and pursued it 
irresolutely ; he grew tired of it when he had much to hope, and gave 
it up when he had nothing to fear. 

EXERCISE. 

In the followmg sentences, make such corrections as are 
required by the rules for the promotion of Strength : — 

1. He was a man of fine reputation, and enjoyed a bigh degree of 
popularity. 2. I went home, full of a greed many serious reflections. Si 
This is the principle which I referred to. 4. Catiline was not only ao 
Infamous traitor, but a profligate man. 6. We should constantly aim at 
perfection, though we may have no expectation of ever arriving €U it 6, 
It was a case of unpardonable breach of trust and gross disregard of 
official duty, to say the least 7. We flatter ourselves with the belief 
that we have forsaken our passions, when they have forsaken us. 8. Every 
one that aims at greatness does oot succeed (§ 871). 9. He appears to 
enjoy the universcU esteem 6f all men, 10. Thougn virtue borrows no 
assistance from, yet it may often be aoc(»npanied by, the advantages of 
fortune. 11. As the strength of our cause does not depend upon, so 
neither is it to be decided by, any critical points of history, chronology, 
or language. 12. Alfred the Great, of England, was one of the most 

§874. When in different members of a sentence trro objects are contrasted, how 
Is the effect Increased ? Show how Pope applies this principle in comparing Homer 
andTixigiL 
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remarkable and dlBtii^xushed men that we read of in history. Thongh 
his efforts were unable and insufficient entirely to banish the darkness 
of the age he lived in, yet he greatly improved the condition of his coun- 
trymen, and was the means of doing much good to them. 18. Sensual- 
ists, by their gross excesses and frequent indulgences, debase their 
minds, enfeeble their bodies, and wear out their spirits (§ 372). 14. In- 
gratitude is not a crime that I am chargeable mth, whatever other faidts I 
may be guilty of, 15. The man of virtue and of honor will be trusted, 
and esteemed, and respected, and relied upon. 16. He has talents which 
are rapidly unfolding into life and vigor, and indomitable energies 
(§ 872). 17. It is absurd to think of judging either Ariosto or Spenser 
by precepts which they did not attend to, 18. Force was resisted by 
force, valor opposed by valor, and art encountered or eluded by similar 
address (§ 374). 19. It is a principle of our religion that we should not 
revenge ourselves on our enemies or take vengeance on our foes. 20. It 
is impossible for us to behold the divine works with coldness or indiffer- 
ence, or to survey so many beauties without a secret satisfaction and 
complacency. 21. The faith he professed, and which he became an 
apostle of, was not his invention. 22. The creed v"»riginated by Moham- 
med, and which almost all the Arabians and Persians believe in, is a mix- 
ture of Paganism, and Judaism, and Christianity. 23. There is not, in 
my opinion, a more pleasing and triumphant consideration in religion 
than this, of the perpetual progress whicn the soul makes towards the 
perfection of its nature, without ever arriving at a period in it, 24. 
Their idleness, and their luxury and pleasures, &eir criminal deeds, and 
their immoderate passions, and their timidity and baseness of mind, have 
dejected them to such a degree, that b'fe itself is a burden, and they find 
no pleasure in it, 25. Shakspeare was a man of profound genius, and 
whose bold and striking thoughts must be admired in every age. 2ft. 
Avarice is a orime which wise men are often guilty of. 
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HARMONY. 

§ 375. The sixth essential property of a good style is 
Harmony ; a term used to denote that smooth and easy flow 
which pleases the ear. Sound, though less important than 
sense, must not be disregarded, as a means of increasing the 
effect of what is spoken or written. Pleasing ideas can hardly 
be transmitted by harsh and disagreeable words ; and, what- 

{ 876. What is the sixth essential property of style ? What does harmony denote f 
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eyer emotion we are endeavoriDg to excite in the reader, we 
accomplish our object much more readily and effectually by 
ayailing ourselves of the peculiar sounds appropriate thereto. 
Harmony consists in, 

I. The use of euphonious, or pleasant-sounding, words. 

II. The euphonious arrangement of words. 

III. The adaptation of sound to the sense it expresses. 

§ 376. The following words are to be avoided as inharmo- 
nious : — 

L Beriyatiyes from long componnd words ; such asbarefacednes8,wroHg. 
headednets, unsucceasfulness, 

XL Words containing a succession of consonant sounds ; as, fomCdtt, 
BtriJ^st, flinched, 

HL Words containing a succession of unaccented syllables ; as, me- 
Uorologictdf derogatorilyf mercinarinets. 

rV. Words in which a short or unaccented syllahle is repeated, or fol- 
lowed by another that closely resembles it; as, Iwlily, farHering, 

It must i^ot be inferred that the writer is required, in all cases, to re- 
ject the words embraced under the classes just enumerated. Harsh 
terms are sometimes adapted to the subject, and express the. meaning 
more forcibly than any others. They should be avoided, howeyer, when 
euphony is desirable, and there are other terms which express the mean- 
ing with equal signincance. 

Those words are most agreeable to the ear, in which there is an in- 
termixture of consonants and vowels ; not so many of the former as to 
impede freedom of utterance, or such a recurrence of the latter as fre- 
quently to occasion hiatus. 

§ 377. A regard for harmony also requires us, in the prog- 
ress of a sentence^ to avoid repeating a sound by employing 
the same word more than once, or using, in contiguous words, 
similar combinations of letters. This fault is known as Tati- 
ology. It may be corrected by substituting a synonyme for 



How does sound compare in importanee with sense ? In what three particulars doei 
harmony consist? 

S 876. Mention the four classes of words to be avoided as inharmonious. Wtfen an 
EDcb words to be r^ected ? When may they be employed ? What words are most 
agi^eeable to the ear ? 

$877. What is tautology? What ia its effect? How may it bo ooiraeted? Give 
eocamplea. 
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one of the words in whioh the repeated sound occurs. The 
unpleasant effect of tautology will be readily perceived in the 
following sentences : — " The general ordered the captain to 
ordet' the soldiers to observe good order y — " We went in an 
e^iormous car." By a substitution of synonymes, as above 
suggested, we avoid the unpleasant repetitions in these passa- 
ges, and increase their Strength. — " The general directed the 
captain to command the soldiers to observe good order." — 
" We went in a large car." 

§ 378. Harmony, moreover, is deficient in sentences con- 
taining a succession of words of the same number of syllables; 
thus, " No kind of joy can long please us," is less harmonious 
than, " No species of joy can long delight us." So we im- 
prove the sound of the following sentence, in which there is a 
preponderance of dissyllables, by varying the length of the 
words. '^ She always displays a cheerful temper and pleasant 
humor." — " She invariably exhiMts a contented and pleasant 
disposition.^^ 

§ 379. The second particular on which the Harmony of a 
sentence depends, is the proper arrangement of its parts. 
However well-chosen the words may be, or however eupho- 
nious in themselves, if they are unskilfully arranged the music 
of the sentence is lost. 

In the harmonious structure of periods, no writer, ancient or mod- 
em, equals Cicero. It was a feature which he regarded as of the utmoei 
miportance to the effect of a composition, and to ensure the perfection 
of which he spared no labor. Indeed, his countrymen generally were 
more thorough in their investigations of this subject, and more careful 
in their observance of tne rules pertaining thereto, than are the most 
polished of modem writers. Not only was their language susceptible of 
more melodious combinations than ocrs, but their ears were more deli- 
cately attuned, and were thus the means of affording them livelier plea- 
sure from a well-rounded period. " I have often," says Cicero, " been 

witness to bursts of acclamation in the public assemblies when sentences 
. : . 

% 878. In what eentances is harmony deficient? Giye examples. 

S 879. What is the second particular on which the harmony of a sentence depends f 
Who sarpasses all writers in the harmonious structure of his periods ? HoW| as re^da 
tbSt proper^, do the ancient Romans compare with the modems? What doea Oioeio 
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eloMd nrasically; lor tliat is a pleasure wkich tie ear expects." ESae* 
where, alluding to a aentenoe of the eloquent Garbo, he tells us, " So 
great a clamor was excited on the part of the assembly that it was alto- 
gether wonderfuL" At the present day, we can not, even with the 
most harmonious style, hope to produce such effects^ It is sufficient if 
the ear is pleased ; it need not be transported. There is danger, more- 
oyer, if a swelling tone is continued too long, of giving to what is com- 
posed an air of tumid declamation. The ear of a reader, becoming faimlr 
iar with a monotonous melody, is apt to be cloyed with it, and to con- 
Tey to the mind but a slight impression compared with that produced 
by yariety. Contiguous sentences must be constructed differently, so 
that their pauses may fall at unequal intervals. Even discords properly 
introduced, and abrupt departures from regularity of cadence, have, at 
times, a good effect. Above all, there must be no appearance of labored 
attempts at Harmony ; no sacrifice of Perspicuity, Precision, or Strength, 
to sound. All unmeaning words introduced merely to round a period 
must be regarded as blemishes. When the meaning of a sentence is ex- 
pressed with clearness, force, and dignity, it can hardly fail to strike the 
ear agreeably ; at most, a moderate d^ree of attention will be all that 
b required for imparting to such a period a pleasing cadence. La- 
bored attempts will often result in nothing more than rendering thd 
composition languid and enervated. 

§ 380. The first thing requiring attention in the arrange- 
ment of sentences, is that the parts be disposed in such a way 
as to be easily read. What the organs of speech find no dif- 
ficulty in uttering, will, as a general rule, afford pleasure to the 
ear. In the progress of a sentence, the voice naturally rests 
at the close of each member ; and these pauses should be so 
distributed as neither to exhaust the breath by their distance 
from each other, nor to require constant cessations of yoice by 
the frequency of their recurrence. Below are presented in con- 
trast a harmonious sentence from Milton, and one of an oppo- 
site character from Tillotson ; the former of which pleases the 



say that he has witnessed ? What does he state with respect to a sentence of Carbo'sf 
Why Bhoold we dot, at the present day, aim at a similar degree of harmony ? What is 
reoommeAded with respect to the construction of contignous sentences ? WhatJa some- 
tlmes the efGact of discords? What periods will generally strike tlie ear agreeably? 
What is the effect of labored attempts at lumnony ? 

% 880. What first requires attention in the arrangement of sentences ? Where does 
the Tolco, in reading, naturaUy rest ? How should these pauses be distributed ? From 
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ear with its well-arranged succession of pauses; while the 

latter offends this organ by reason of the length of its members, 

particularly the closing one, in which the reader finds no 

opportunity for taking breath. 

M-om MUion. — " We Bhall conduct you to a hiUnnde, lahorions, in- 
deed, at the, first ascent; but else, so smooth, so green, so full of goodly 
prospects, and melodious sounds on every side, that the harp of Orpheus 
was not more canning/' 

J^hmi JUlotaon, — ** This discourse concerning the easiness of God's 

^ commands, does, all along, suppose and acknowledge the difficulties of 

the first entrance upon a religious course ; except only in those persons 

who haye had the happiness to be trained up to religion by the easy 

and insensible degrees of a pious and virtuous education." 

On this same account, a want of skill in the distribution of pauses, 
the example given " as altered" in § 371 is singularly inharmonious ; as, 
also, are many sentences in which there are long parentheses. 

§ 381. The next thing to be considered is the cadence of 
periods. The rule bearing on this point is, that when we aim 
at dignity or elevation the sound should be made to swell to 
the last. Herein the requirements of Strength and Harmony 
agree, — that the longest members and the fullest and most 
sonorous words be retained for the conclusion. To end a sen- 
tence, therefore, with a preposition, or a succession of unac- 
cented words, is as disagreeable to the ear as it is enfeebling. 
Observe the admirable cadence of the following fine sen- 
tence of Sterne's : — 

" The accusing spirit which flew up to Heaven's Chancery with the 
oath, blushed as he gave it in ; and the recording angel, as he wrote it 
down, dropped a tear upon the word, and blotted it out forever." 

A slight change at the close of the sentence will mar its melody. 

" The accusing spirit which flew up to Heaven's Chancery with the 
oath, blushed as he gave it in ; and the recording angel, as he wrote it 
down, dropped a tear, and blotted it out." 

§ 382. Finally, as the highest kind of Harmony, — ^most dif- 
ficult to attain, and. when attained, most effective, — ^we have to 

vrhat sathora aiB examples quoted, and wherein lies the hannony of the one, and the 
barshneds at the other ? What is said of sentences containing long parentheses i 

S 881. What is the mle for giving an effective cadence to a sentence ? With what 
do both strength and harmony require us to avoid closing a period ? Sepeat a musical 
■entence from Sterne, point out wherein its harmony consists, and show how a slight 
Ohange will destroy its cadence. 
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ooDsider the adaptation of soimd to sense. This is two-fold : 
first, the natural adaptation of particular sounds to certaic 
kinds of writing ; and, secondly, the use of such words in the 
description of sound, motion, or passion, as. either in reality 
or by reason of imaginary associations, bear some resemblance 
to the object described. 

§ 383. Certain currents of sound, it has been said, are 
adapted to the tenor of certain yarieties of composition. 
Sounds have, in many respects, a correspondence with our 
ideas, partly natural, and partly the effect of artificial associa- 
tions. Hence, any one modulation continued impresses a cer- 
tain character on style. Sentences constructed with the 
Ciceronian swell are appropriate to what is grave, important, 
or magnificent ; for this is the tone which such sentiments natu- 
rally assume : but they suit no violent passion, no eager 
reasoning, no familiar address. These require sentences 
brisker, easier, and more abrupt. No one current of sounds, 
therefore, will be found appropriate to different compositions, 
or even to different parts of the same production. To use the 
same cadence in an oration and letter would be as absurd as 
to set the words of a tender love-song to the air of a statelj 
march. There is thus much room for taste and judgment Id 
forming such combinations of words as are suited to the sub- 
ject under consideration. 

§ 384. Not only is a general correspondence of the current 
of sound with that of thought to be maintained in composi- 
tion, but, in particular cases, the words, either by their length, 
their rapidity of movement, or some other peculiarity, may 
be made to resemble the sense with the happiest effect. This 
can sometimes be accomplished in prose, but is to be looked 

9 88S. What is the highest kind of harmony ? Under what two heads do we con- 
sider the adaptation of sound to sense ? 

S 88& To what are certain currents of sound adapted ? Explain the reason. What 
ta the result of continuing any one modulation f To what are sentences constructed 
with the Ciceronian swell appropriate? Towhat^are they unsnited ? Il what, then, 
is there much room for taste and Judgment? 

% 884. How may words be made to resemble the sense f In what deportment of 
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for oMeflj in poetry, whei'e inversions and other licenses give 
us a greater command of sound. 

The sounds of words are employed for representing, 
chiefly, three classes of objects : first, other sounds ; secondly, 
different kinds of motion ; thirdly, the passions of the mind. 

The simplest variety of this kind of Harmony is the imi- 
tation, by a proper choice of words, of striking sounds which 
we wish to describe ; such as the noise of waters, or the roar« 
ing of winds. 

This imitation is not difficult No great degree of art is required in 
a poet, when he is describing sweet and soft sounds, to use words that 
are composed principally of liquids and vowels, and therefore glide 
easily along ; or, when he is speaking of harsh noises, to throw together 
a number of rough syllables of difficult pronunciation. This is, in fact, 
no more than a continued onomatopoeia, a rhetorical figure already de- 
fined ; it is simply carrying out a principle which has operated in the 
formation of many words in our language. In conunon conversation we 
epeak of the whistling of winds, the shriek of the eagle, the whoop of the 
Indian, the buzz of insects, and the hiss of serpents. These sounds we 
express respectively by articulate sounds which resemble them; and 
this is just what the poet seeks to do, only at greater length, and by 
combinations instead of individual words. 

The first two examples are passages from Paradise Lost, represent- 
ing respectively the sounds made by the unclosing of the gates of Hell, 
and the opening of the portals of Heaven. Observe how admirably 
these sentences are adapted, each to its subject; how harsh the one, 
how harmonious the other. 

** On a sudden, open fly. 
With Impetaoos recoil, and Jarilng sonnd, 
The infernal doors; and on their hinges grate 
Harsh thunder." 

*' Heaven opened wide 
Her eyer-dnring gates, barmonioiu sonnd, 
On golden hinges turning." 

None knew better than Pope the effect of this higher kind of Haiv 

composition, chiefly, is this beauty to be looked for, and why ? What three classes of 
ot()ect8 are oftenest thns represented by sounds f What is the simi^est variety of this 
kind of harmony ? How may sweet and soft sounds be represented ? How, harsh 
noises ? What figure is thus carried out ? Qive examples of words formed in imitation 
of the sounds which they denote. What do the first two examples represent ? How 
do they compare with eaoh other ? What poet, in particular, has attained this higb«i 
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fflony. He ihxa, in the Odyssey (xzL, 440), repreeents the sound of a 

bow-string : — 

**TheBtrizig,letfl7, 
Tkoanffed thort and tharp, Uko the shrill swallow's cry." 

So, in his Ulad (zziil, 146)i he imitates the noise of axes and faHliig 

oabs*— 

**Load sounds the axe, redoubling strokes on strokes^ 
On all sides ronnd the forest hurls her oaks 
Headlong. Beep echoing groan the thickets brown, 
Then, rusUing, crackling^ erashing^ thtmder cUwrtL"" 

Hie roaring of a whirlpool he describes in the following terms :— 

**Diie Scylla there a scene of horror forms, 
And here Gbarybdis fills the deep with storms ; 
When the tide rashes from her rumblitiff caves, 
The rough rock roarv : tumttUtioua boil the wayes." 

In allnsion to the very subject before ns, — ^L e. making the sound, Iq 
poetry, resemble the sense, — ^the same author gives a precept, and 
strikingly illustrates it, in a single line : — 

" Bnt, when lood snrges lash the sounding shore, 
Th6 hoarse rough v&rse should like the torrent roarj" 

In the second place, the sound of words is often employed 
to imitate motion, whether swift or slow, violent or gentle, 
equable or interrupted. Though there is no natural affinity 
between sound and motion, yet in the imagination they are 
closely connected, as appears from the relation subsisting be- 
tween music and dancing. 

Long syllables naturally give the impression of slow and diffieuU 
motion, as in these Unes of Pope : — 

**A needless Alexandrine ends the song; 
2%at, Uke a wounded enake^ drags its slow length along, 

"Just writes to make his barrenness appear. 
And etrains from hard-bound brains eight Unes a year.* 

A succession of short syllables containing but few consonants de- 
notes rapid motion, as in the last of the following lines from Cowley, 

kind of harmony ? Bepeat the lines in which he represents the sound of a bow-etring; 
ttiose in which he imitates the noise of axes and falling oaks; those in which he de- 
loribes the roaring of a whirlpool ; those in which he alludes to the subject under oon- 
^deration. 

What is the second variely of this kind of harmony ? What is said of the connee' 
tton between sound and motion ? How is the impression of slow and difficult mottca 
eonveyed? Illnstnte this ftxim Popo. How is rapid motion denoted f Qoote^ in iUns* 
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which Johnson says, as an example of representatiye rersifioation, "per 
haps no other English line can equaL*' 

** He who defers this work from day to day, 
Does on a river's bank expecting stay, 
TiU the whole stream that stopped him shall be gone, — 
WMoh nma, andy cu it rwie, Jbrever tihaU run onj* 

Pope famishes an example of easy metrical flow, which admirably 
represents the gentle motion of which he speaks* 

' 8<^ is the strain when Zephyr gently blows, 
And the smooth stream in smoother fvumJbws jUads^ 

k sudden calm at sea is well painted in the following lines : — 

" Then the shrouds drop ; 
The downy feather, ofi th^ cordage hung, 
Moves not : the flat sea shines like yellow gold 
Fused in the fire, or like the marble floor 
Of some old temple wide." 

Sounds are also capable of representing the emotions and 
passions of the mind : not that there is, logically speaking, 
any resemblance between the two ; but inasmuch as different 
syllabic combinations awaken certain ideas, and may thus pre- 
dispose the reader's mind to sympathy with that emotion on 
-which the poet intends to dwell. Of this, Dryden's Ode on 
St. Oecilia's Day is a striking exemplification ; as, also, is 
Collins' Ode on " The Passions." An extract or two from 
the latter poem will sufficiently illustrate the subject \ it will 
be ^observed that the words, the metre, and the cadence, ad- 
mirably correspond with the emotion in each case depicted. 

** Next Anger rushed, his eyes on flre^ 
In lightnings owned his secret stings ; 
In one rude clash he struck the lyre, 
« And swept with hurried hand the stiings.** 

*^ With wofal measures wan Despair— 
IjOW sullen sounds his grief beguiled ; 
A solemn, strange, and mingled air, 
*Twas sad by fits, by starts ^twas wildl " 



tratlon, a line from Cowley, highly commended by Johnson. Quote a couplet of Popois, 
which represent gentle motion. Itepeat the example in which a sudden calm at sea 
Is described. What else are sounds capable of representing ? Explain bow this is pos* 
■ible. What poems afliord examples ? Bepeat the passages quoted from Collins^ Ode^ 
and show how the sound corresponds with the emotion denoted. 



/ 
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"But tlMQ, O Hope, with ejot ao lUr, 
What waB thy delighted meaaore ? 
BtlU it whispered promised pleasure^ 
And bade the lovely acenea at distance hail I 
Btill would her toach the strain prolong, 

And Arom the rooka, the woods, the vale, 
8ho called on Echo still through all her song; 

And where her sweetest theme she chose, 
A soft responsive voice was hoard at every close , 
And Hope, enchanted, smiled, and waved her golden haSff 1 * 
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LESSON*LXIII. 

EXERCISE ON HARMONY. 

Correct the following sentences according to the rules 

for the promotion of Harmony : — 

1. No mortal author, in the ordinary fate and yicissitnde of things, 
knows to what use his works, whatever they are, may, some time or 
other, be applied (§ 381). 2. It is likewise urged, that there are, by 
computation, in this kingdom, above ten thousand parsons, whose reve- 
nues, added to those of my Lords the Bishops, would Bu£Sce to maintain, 
at their present rate of living, half a milUon, if not more, poor meo. 
8. Study to unite with firmness gentle pleasing manners (§ ZlS). 4. He 
was mortifyingly rebuked for the mischievousness of his behavior. & 
There are no persons, or, if there are any, assuredly they are few in 
number, who have not, at some time of li&, either directly or indirect- 
ly, with or without consciousness on their part, been of service to their 
fellow-creatures, or at least a portion of them. 6. Thou ra^edst into 
the midst of the conflict and swervedst not 7. I have just made ar- 
rangements for forwarding fowr bales of goods. 8. A mild child is 
liked better than a wild child. 9. St Augustine lived holily and god- 
lily. 10. Notwithstanding the barefSftcedness of his conduct, we could 
not help pitying the miserableness of his condition. 11. The slow horse 
that keeps on Ins course may beat the fast horse that stops to eat or 
sleep by the way (§ 378). 12. It is he that has committed the deed, at 
least accessorily. 13. Sobermindedness and shamefacedness are by 
some considered evidences of virtue. 14. Generally speaking, a pru- 
dent general will avoid a general engagement unless his forces are equal 
in bravery and discipline to those of his opponent 15. This is distinct- 
ly stated in an encyclical letter of that age. 16. Energy, industry, tem- 
perance, and handiness, recommend mechanics. 17. Hydrophobia 
(which is derived from two Greek words, meaning /«ar of vfoter, and u 
BO called from the aversion to that element which it proauces inhuman 
patients suffering from its attack, though it seldom causes a similar 
aversion in the animal from whose bite it originates) sometimes does not 
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display itself for months after the poison has been received into the sys* 
tern. 18. To two tunes I have ipaade up my mind never to listen. 19. 
Days, weeks, and months, pass by ; the rocks shall waste and man shall 
turn to dust 20. In an analogous case, this might be different 21. 
Should liberty continue to be abused, as it has been fpr some time past, 
(and, though demagogues may not admit it, yet sensible and observing 
men will not deny, that it has been,) the people will seek relief in des- 
potism or in emigration. '22. We should carefully examine into, and 
candidly pass judgment on, our faults. 23. In a few years, the hand of 
industry may change the face of a country, so that one who was familiar 
with it may be unable to recognize it as that which he once knew ; but 
many generations must pass before any change can be wrought in the 
sentiments or manners of a people, cut off from intercourse with the 
rest of the world, and thereby confined to the sphere of their own nar- 
row experience (§ 880). 24. Confident as you are now in your asser- 
tions, and positive as you are in your opinions, the time, be assured, ap- 
proaches, when things and men will appear in a different light to you. 
25. Some chroniclers^ by an injudicious use of &miliar phrases, express 
themselves sUlUy, 26< The scene is laid on an tnland lake. 
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LESSON LXIV. 



UNITY. 



§385. The last essential property of a good style is 
Unity ; which consists in the restriction of a sentence to one 
leading proposition, modified only by such accessories as are 
materially and closely connected with it The very nature 
of a sentence implies that it must contain .but one proposition. 
It may, indeed, consist of parts ; but these must be so bound 
together as to convey to the mind the impression of one fact, 
and one alone. 

§ 386. The first requirement of Unity is, that during the 
course of the sentence the scene and the subject be changed 
as little as possible. The reader must not be hurried by sud- 



§ 885. What is the last essential property of a good style f In what does unity con- 
ttBt? What does the nature of a sentence imply ? If It consists of parts, what must 
bo their character ? 

S 886. What is the first requirement of unify? What is the effsot of sudden tranal* 
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den transitions from place to place, or from person to person. 
One leading subject at a time is enough for the mind to con- 
template ; when more are introduced, the attention is dis- 
tracted, the Unity destroyed, and the impression weakened. 
This, it will be seen, is the effect in the following sentence, 
which contains no less than four suh^eciSf— friends y we, I, who 
[that is, passengers]. Observe how a slight change in the 
construction gets rid of two of the subjects and thus insures 
the Unity of the sentence. 

" My firiendfl turned back after we reached the vessel, on board of 
which I was received with Idndness by the passengers, who vied witii 
each other in showing me attention.** 

Corrected. — " My friends having turned back after we reached th€ 
vessel, the passengers received me on board with kindness, and vied 
with each other in showing me attention.'* 

§ 387. A second rule is, do not crowd into one sentence 
things that have no connection. 

This rule is violated in the following passage : — " Archbishop Tilloi- 
Bon died in this year. He was exceedingly beloved both by King Wil- 
liam and Queen Mary, who nominated Dr. Tennison, Bishop of Lin- 
coln, to succeed him.** Who, from the beginning of this sentence, 
would expect such a conclusion ? When we are told that he was loyed 
by the king and queen, we naturally look for some proof of this affec* 
tion, or at least something connected with the main proposition ; whereas 
we are suddenly informed of Dr. Tennison*s nomination in his place: To 
correct such an error, we must remove the discordant idea, and embody 
it, if it is essential that it be presented, in a distinct sentence : — *' He was 
exceedingly beloved by King William and Queen Mary. Dr. Tennison, 
Bishop of Lincoln, was nominated to succeed him.** 

The following sentence, from a translation of Plutarch, is still worsa 
Speaking of the Greeks^ under Alexander, the author says : — 

" Their march was through an uncultivated coimtry, whose savage 
inhabitants fared hardly, having no other riches than a breed of lean 
sheep, whose flesh was rank and unsavory, by reason of their continual 
feeding upon sea-fish.** 

Here the scene is changed again and again. The march of the 

tlons in a sentence from place to place or from person to person ? Hlostrate this with a 
aontence containing foor snbjecta, and show how the fault may be corrected. 

S 887. What is the second rale for the preservation of unity ? Bepeat a passage in 
«rhich it is violated. Show wherein the error lies, and correct it Give the substance 
of the passage quoted from a translation of Plutarch. What is ol^ectionabto In it? In 
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Greeks, tihe description of tiie inhabitants through whose conntrj^ they 
travelled, the account of their sheep, and the reason why these ani- 
mals made unsavory food, form a medley which can not fail to be 
distasteful in the highest degree to an intelligent reader. 

A violation of this rule is fatal to Unity even in periods 
of no great length, as is apparent from the examples just 
given ; in sentences unduly protracted, however, there is a 
still greater liability to err in this particular. The involved 
style of Clarendon furnishes numerous examples. Nor does he 
stand alone ; many of the old writers are, in this respect, 
equally faulty. From Shaftesbury we shall quote a sentence 
in point. He is describing the eflfeot of the sun in the frozen 
regions ; beginning with this orb as his prominent subject, he 
soon proceeds to certain monsters and their exploits ; whence, 
by an unexpected and unaccountable transition, he suddenly 
brings man into view, and admonishes him at some length as 
to his religious duties. The only way to correct such an in- 
volved period as this, is to break it up into several smaller 
sentences. 

"It breaks the icy fetters of the main, where vast sea-monsters 
pierce through floating islands, with arms which can withstand the 
crystal rock ;. whilst others, who of themselves seem great as islands^ 
are by their bulk alone armed against all but man ; whose superiority 
over creatures of such stupendous size and force, should make him 
mindful of his privilege of reason, and force him humbly to adore the 
great composer of these wondrous frames, and the aumor of his own 
superior wisdom." 

It may be contended that, in passages like the above, punctuation 
will bring out the meaning by showing the relation between the various 
parts ; and that, therefore, if commas, semicolons, and colons, are prop- 
erly used, a violation of Unity may be tolerated. It is true that punc- 
tuation does much to remedy even faults as gross as those in the last 
paragraph ; but it must be remembered that the points it employs do 
not make divisions of thought, but merely serve to mark those already 
existing, and are therefore proper only when they correspond with the 
laliter. Let those who think that a proper distribution of points will 



what sentences Is a want of unity most likely to occnr ? Whose long and Intricate pe- 
riods ftirnlsh examples? From whom is a sentence In point quoted? Give its sub- 
stance. What mistaken view do some take with respect to the correction of senteneofl 
deficient in unity, by means of punctuation ? Show why this view is mistaken. 
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make up for the want of Unityvtry the experiment in the last ezampla 
The ideas it contains are so foreign to each other that we most have at 
least throe distinct sentences to express them properly ; yet it is eyi- 
dent thai, as the members now stand, periods between them are inad> 
missible, on accomit of the closeness of their connection. 

§ 388. In the third place, a regard for Unity requires that 

we aToid long parentheses. We have already alluded to their 

effect as prejudicial to Clearness, Strength, and Harmony. In 

the old writers they are of frequent occurrence, and constitute 

so palpable a fault that in later times it has been thought the 

safest course to reject parentheses of every kind. Passages 

in which they occur, must be divided into as many sentences 

as there are leading propositions. 

Example. — ^The quicksilver mines of Idria, in Austria (which were 
discovered in 1797, by a peasant, who, catching some water from a 
spring, found the tub so heavy that he could not move it, and the bottom 
covered with a shining substance .which turned out to be mercury) yield, 
every year, over three hundred thousand pounds of that valuable metal 

Corrected. — The quicksilver mines of Idria, in Austria, were discov- 
ered by a peasant in 1797. Catching some water from a spring, he 
found the tub so heavy that he could not move it, and the bottom 
covered with a shining substance which turned out to be mercury. Of 
this valuable metal, the mines in question yield, every year, over three 
hundred thousand pounds. 

£j££jRCIS£i. 

Correct the following sentences so that their Unity may 
be preserved, altering the punctuation as may be required by 
the changes made : — 

1. The usual acceptation takes profit and pleasure for two different 
things, and not only calls the foUowera or votaries of them by the sever- 
al names of busy and idle men, but distinguishes the faculties of the 
mind, that are conversant about them ; calling the operations of the 
first, wisdom ; and of the other, wit ; — ^which is a Saxon word, used to 
express what the Spaniards and Italians call ingenioy and the French, 
.esprity both from the Latin : though I think wit more particularly sig- 
nifies that of poetry, as may occur in remarks on the Runic language. — 
Sir William Temple. 2. To this succeeded that licentiousness which 
entered with the Restoration, and from infecting our religion and morals 
fell to corrupt our language ; which last was not likely to be much im- 
proved by those who at that time made up the court of King Charles 
the Second ; either such as had followed him in his banishment, i/r who 



1 888. What is the third rule ? What is the effect of long parentheses ? 
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had been altogether conversant in the dialect of these fanatic times ; oi 
youag men who had been educated in the same country ; so that the 
court, which used to be the standard of correctness and propriety of 
speech, was then, and I think has ever since continued, the worst scnool 
in England for that accomplishment ; and so will remain, till better care 
be taken in the education of our nobility, that they may set out in the 
world with some foundation of literature, in order to aualify them for 
patterns of politeness. — Swirr. 3. We left Italy with a fine wind, which 
continued three days ; when a violent storm drove us to the coast of 
Sardinia, which is free from all kinds of poisonous and deadly herbs, 
except one; which resembles parsley, and which, they say, causes 
those who eat it to die of laughing. 4. At Coleridge's table we were 
introduced to Count Frioli, a foreigner of engaging manners and fine 
conversational powers, who was killed the following day by a steamboat 
explosion. 5. The lion is a noble animal, and has been known to live 
fifty years in a state of confinement 6. Haydn (who was the son of a 
poor wheelwright, and is best known to us by a noble oratorio called 
**The Creation," which he is said to have composed after a season of 
solemn prayer for divine assistance) wrote fine pieces of music when he 
was no more than ten years old. 7. The famous poisoned valley of Java 
(which, as Mr. Loudon, a recent traveller in that region, informs us, is 
twenty miles in length and is filled with skeletons of men and birds ; and 
into which it is said that the neighboring tribes are in the habit of 
driving criminals, as a convenient mode of executing capital punish- 
ment) has proved to be the crater of an extinct volcano, in which car- 
bonic acid is generated in great quantities, as in the Grotto del Cane at 
Naples. 8. The Chinese women are for the most part industrious ; and 
use, as embellishments of their beauty, paint, false hair, oils, and pork 
fat. 9. London, which is a very dirty city, has a population of two 
millions and a quarter. 10. We next took the cars, which were filled 
to overflowing, and brought us to a landing, where a boat was in wait- 
ing that looked as if it were a centuiy old ; but which, while we were 
examining its worm-eaten sides, put on at a rate which soon showed us 
that its sailing qualities were by no means contemptible, and taught us 
the practical lesson that it is unsafe to judge of the merits of a thing by 
its external appearance. 



• • • 



LESSON LXV. 

THE FORMING OF STYLE. 

§ 389. As we have now considered the various kinds of 

BtTj^le, and the essential properties which should be preberyed 

in them all, it may not be out of place to add a few practical 

suggestions respecting the best mode of forming a character- 

14 
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istio manner of expressing one's thoughts. Whether a young 
composer's style is to he concise or diffuse, simple or labored, 
nervous or feeble, will depend, of course, in a great measure, 
on the bent of his mind when he shall have attained mature 
years ; but, as it is necessary to begin composing at an earlj 
age, it is unsafe to trust to the vicissitudes of natural tem- 
perament, and run the risk of contracting bad habits, which, 
when discovered, it may be hard to lay aside. These difficul- 
ties it is best to avoid by employing, from the outset, such 
aids as reason and experience recommend. The object in so 
doing is not to sacrifice nature to art, to restrain the flow of 
genius, or to destroy individuality of manner : but, on the 
other hand, to promote the healthy development of this indi- 
viduality ; to modify its extravagances, suppress those of its 
features which are objectionable, and cultivate with the ut- 
most care such as are meritorious and pleasing. 

§ 390. In the first place, give careful and earnest thought 
to the subject about which you propose to torite. 

Though at first sight this may seem to have little to do with the 
formation of style, the relation between the two is in reality extremely 
close. Before we have ourselves obtained a full, clear, and decided, 
view of a subject, we can not hope to communicate such an impression 
of it to others. The habit of writing without first having distinct ideas 
of what we intend to say, will inevitably produce a loose, confused, and 
slovenly, style. 

§391. SeGondlj, compose frequently. Rules are of ser- 
vice, but they are not intended to take the place of practice. 
Nothing but exercise will give facility of composition. 

§ 392. In the third place, compose slowly and with care. 
It is to hasty and careless writing that a bad style may gene- 



§ 389. On what will the characteristios of a young composer^s style, in a great mea> 
soie, depend? What is baid of the necessity of using aids in the formati<»i of style f 
What is the object in so doing ? 

% 890. What is the first rule relating to the formation of style ? What ia said of the 
connection between style and thought ? What will inevitably result firom writing wltlk> 
out having distinct ideas of what we intend to say ? 

S 891. What is the second rulo ? 
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rally be traced. Faults are thus contracted which it will cost 
infinite trouble to unlearn. 

Qnintilian (bk. x., ch. 3) alludes to this point in: the following 
terms : — " I enjoin that such as are beginning the practice of composition 
write slowly and with anxious deliberation. Their great object, at first, 
should be to write as well as possible ; practice will enable them to 
write quickly. By degrees, matter will offer itself still more readily ; 
words will be at hand ; composition will flow ; every thing, as in the 
arrangement of a well-ordered family, will present itself in its proper 
place. The sum of the whole is this : by hasty composition we shaU 
never acquire the art of composing well; by writing well, we shall soon 
be able to write speedily." 

§ 393. Fourthly, revise carefvMy. Nothing is more neces- 
sary to what is written, or more important to the writer. 
" Condemn," says Horace, in his Epistle to the Pisos, v. 
292-294, " condemn that poem which many a day and many a 
blot have not corrected, and castigated ten times to perfect ac- 
curacy." 

Even the most experienced writers are apt to commit oversights, for 
which revision is the only remedy. If we put aside what has been writ- 
ten till the expressions we have used are forgotten, and then review our 
work with a cool and critical eye, as if it were the performance of an- 
other, we shall discern many imperfections which at first were over- 
looked. This is the time for pruning away redundancies ; for seeing 
that the parts of sentences are correctly arranged and connected by 
the proper particles ; for observing whether the requirements of gram- 
mar are strictly complied with ; and for bringing style into a consistent 
and effective form. Disagreeable as this labor of correction may be, all 
must submit to it who would attain literary distinction, or even express 
their thoughts with ordinary propriety and force. A little practice will 
soon create a critical taste, and render the work if not pleasant, at least 
easy and tolerable. 

§394. In the fifth •pls.ae, study the style of the best au- 
thors. Notice their peculiarities ; observe what gives eflfect 

% 892. What is the third rale ? To what is a bad style generally traceable ? What 
Is Qointilian^s advice on this point ? 

$898. What iH the fourth rale? What does Horace say on this point? Describe 
the most effectlYe method of revising. T» what, In this process, must the author's 
attention be directed ? What is said ot the necessity of this labor of correction ? 

\ 894 What is the fifth rule ? Explain what is meant by this. What is said of sof* 
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to their writiDgs ; compare one with another ; and, in eompo- 
sing, endeavor to avoid their faults and imitate their beaatie& 

No servile imitation is here recommended This is in the h^esl 
degree dangerous, generally resulting in stiffhesa and artificiality of 
manner, and a lack of self-confidence, which is fatal to ^success in coii> 
position. Avoid adopting a favorite author's peculiar phrases or eon- 
•tractions. ** It is infinitely better,** says Blair, " to have something 
that is our own, though of moderate beauty, than to affect to shine in 
borrowed ornaments, which will, at ^ast, betray the titter poverty of 
our genius." Modifying our style by assimilating it to one which we 
particularly admire, or which the world has stamped with its approTsl, 
is quite a different thing from laying aside our own individuality en- 
tirely, to adopt another's, which we have but a slight chance of being 
able to maintain. 

No exercise is likely to aid us more in acquiring a good style than 
to translate ft'equently from the writings of some eminent English au- 
thor into our own words ; to take, for instance, a page of Addison or 
Goldsmith, and, having read it over until we have folly mastered the 
meaning, to lay aside the book and attempt to reproduce the passage 
from memory. A comparison of what we have written widi the oiigi- 
nal will then show us in what the faults of our style consist, and hov 
we may correct them ; and, among the different modes of expressing the 
same thought, will enable us to perceive which is the most beautifuL 

§ 395. Avoid such mannerism as would prevent you from 
adapting your style to your subject and to the capacity €j' 
those you address. Keep the object proposed in view, and 
let your mode of expression be strictly consistent therewitL 
Nothing is more absurd than to attempt a florid, poetical 
Htyle, on occasions when it is our business only to reason ; or 
to speak with elaborate pomp of expression, before persons to 
whom such magnificence is unintelligible. 

uaSCELLANEOUS EXERCISE ON THE ESSENTIAL PROPERTIES OF STTU 
In the following sentences, make such corrections as are 
required by the rules for Purity, Propriety, Precision, Clear- 
ness, Strength, Harmony, and Unity : — 



vllo Imitation ? What does Blalr say on this subject ? Show the difference t^etveen a 
nervilt) ImltaUon and the course here advised. What exercise is lUcely to idd us ia so- 
qoiring a good style ? < 

srl^J^V^ **"* ^ "**^ '^"^» ^ ^^ adaptation of the stylo to the Ba}^} 
w nat advloe is given on this head ? ^ t^ 
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1. Misfortunes never arrive singly, but crowd upon us en masse when 
we are least able to resist them. 2. A [peaceable, or peaceful ?] valley ; 
— a [peaceable, or peaceful ?] disposition. 8. I decline accepting of the 
situation. 4. Petrarch was much esteemed by his countrymen, who, even 
at the present day, mention with reverence the poet of Vaucltise and the 
inventor of the sonnet. 6. This is so ; and so cruel an [act, or action ?J has 
rarely been heard of 6. The lad can not leave his father ; for, if he 
should leave Aem, he would die. 7. The works of art receive a great 
advantage from the resemblance which they have to those of nature, 
because here the similitude is not onlv pleasant, but the pattern is per- 
fect 8. A friend exaggerates a man s virtues ; one who is hostile en- 
deavors to magnify his crimes (§ 3*74). 9. This is not a principle that we 
can act on and adhere to. 10. Diana of the Ephesians is great. 11. 
We do things frequently that we repent of afterwards. 12. Great and • 
rJch men owe much to chance, which gives to one what it takes from 
others. 13. There are those who allow their envy of those who are more 
fortunate than themselves to get the better of them to such an extent 
that they try to injure them all they can. 14. [Classic, or classical ?] 
and English school ; — a [classic, or classical M statue. 15. Running out 
to see whether there was a new emeutey which the haiUeur of the new 
governor rendered very plausible^ I cam£ within an ace of being done for, 
16. They attempted to remain incog. Vl. If a man have little merit, he 
Jutd need have much modesty. 18. The laws of nature are truly what 
Lord Bacon styles his aphorisms, — ^laws of laws. Civil laws are always 
imperfect, and often false deductions from them, or applications of them; 
nay, they stand, in many instances, in direct opposition to them. 19. 
Being content with deserving a triumph, he refused the honor of it. 20. 
That temperamental dignotions^ and conjectures of prevalent humors, 
may be collected from spots in our nails, we are not averse to concede. 
21. It cannot be impertinent or ridiculous, therefore, in such a country, 
whatever it might be in the Abbot of St Real's, which was Savoy, I 
think ; or in Peru, under the Incas, where Garcilasso de la Y^a says it 
was lawful for none but the nobility to study — ^for men of all degrees 
to instruct themselves in those affairs wherein they may be actors, or 
judges of those that act, or controllers of those that judge. 22. The moon 
was casting a pale light on the numerous graves that were scattered 
-before me, as it peered above the horizon when I opened the little gate 
of the church-yard. 28. This work, having been fiercely attacked by 
critics, he proposes for the present to lay aside. 24. Men look with an 
evil eye upon the good that is in others, and think that tlieir reputation 
obscures them, and that /Aeir commendable qualities do stand in thkrlight; 
and therefore they do what they can to cast a cloud over tftem, that the 
bright shining of their virtues may not obscure them. 26. In this uneasy 
state, both of his public and private life, Cicero was oppressed by a new 
and cruel affliction, the death of his beloved daughter, Tullia, whicb 
happened soon after her divorce from Dolabella, whose manners and 
humors were entirely disagreeable to her, 26. The erroneous judgment 
of parents concerning the conduct of schoolmasters, has crushed the 
peace of many an ingenious man who is engaged in Uie care of youth : 
and paved the way to the ruin of hopeful boys. 27. The discontented 
man (as his spleen irritates and sours his temper, and leads him to disr 
oharge its venom on all with whom he stands connected) is never found 
without a great share of malignity. 28. We have been choused out of our 
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rights by these elodrpolh and blackguards. 29. As no one is free from 
faults, so few want good qualities (^3*78). 30. No man oi feeling can 
look upon the Wican without feeling an emotion of grandeur. 31. llie 
mercenarineM of many tradesmen leads them to speak derogaiorUy of 
their neighbors. 32. "With Cicero's tm^ings, it is right that young di- 
vines should be conversant ; but they should not give them the prefer- 
ence to Demosthenes, who, by man^ degrees, exceUediJie other; ai lecut 
as an orator, 33. After he has finished his elementary studies, which 
wUl discipline his mind, and fit it for the pursuit of more advanced 
branches, I advise him to commence with the ancient languages, which 
will, by easy stages, prepare him for the acquisition of the modern 
tongues ; whence he may with propriety proceed to the careful study 
of the higher departments of mathematics and belles-lettres, which form 
,an important part of every scholar's education. 84. Such were the 
prudence and energy of Cicero's course during this critical state of af- 
fairs, that his countrymen overlooked his self-coneeitedness, and vied 
with each other in testifying their respect to "the father of his country". 
85. He used to use many expressions, which, though useful, are not tMi»- 
allv used, and have not come into general use. 
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LESSON LXVI. 



CRITICISM. 



§ 396. Definition, — Criticism (from the Greek KpCvm^ I 
judge) may be defined as the art of judging with propriety con- 
cerning any object or combination of objects. In the more 
limited signification in which it is generally used, its province 
IS confined to literature, philology, and the fine arts, and to 
subjects of antiquarian, scientific, or historical investigation. 
In this sense, every branch of literary study, as well as each 
of the arts, has its proper criticism. 

§ 397. Rules, — It is criticism that has developed the rules 
and principles of Rhetoric. As was remarked when we first 
entered on the study of this subject, its rules are not arbi- 
trary, but have been deduced from a careful examination of 

■ ^— 

1 896. From what is the term criticism derived ? What does it signify f Aa gen- 
erally used, to what is it confined ? 

% 897. How have the ruled and principles of rhetoric been developed ? What b^ 
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those great productions which have been admired as beautiful 
in every age. Nor has beauty been the sole object of the 
critic's search. Truth, particularly in history and the scien- 
ces, it .has been his province not only to seek out, but, when 
found, to use as a balance in weighing the objects on which he 
passes judgment. The office of criticism, therefore, is, first to 
establish the essential ideas which answer to our conceptions 
of the beautiful or the true in each branch of study ; and next 
to point out, by reference to these ideas, the excellencies or 
deficiencies of individual works, according as they approach, of 
vary from, the standard in question. 

Thu8 historical Criticism teaches us to distinguish the true from the 
false, or the probable from the improbable, in historical works ; scien- 
tific criticism has in view the same object in each respective line of 
science: literary criticism, in a general sense, investigates the merits 
and demerits of style or diction, according to the received standard of 
excellence in every language ; while, in poetry and the arts, it develops 
the principles of that more refined and exquisite sense of beauty which 
forms the ideal model of perfection in each. 

§ 398. Relation between its ancient and its present charac- 
ter. — Criticism originated among the Greeks and Romans at an 
early day, and was carried by them to a high degree of perfec- 
tion. Aristotle^. Dionysius Halicarnasseus, and Longinus, 
among the former, and, among the latter, Cicero and Quintil- 
ian, did much towards awakening a critical taste in their 
respective countrymen ; enabling them to appreciate propriety 
of diction, and making them acquainted with those minute 
matters, which, however insignificant they may appear, are 
essential to effective composition. 

The classical critics, however, confirmed themselves mainly to that 
department of their art which has reference to the principles of beauty. 
Their sphere of knowledge being more limited than ours, their minds 



sides boauty has been the olqect of the critic's search ? What, then, is the office of 
criticism ? What does historical criticism teach ns ? What is the object of scientifio 
criticism ? What, of literary criticism ? 

% 898. What is said of criticism among the ancient Greeks and Romans ? What 
authors are mentionod as distinguished In this department? What effect did theit 
eObrts prodnee on their countrymen? To what did the classical critics conihie tliom- 
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were more sedulously exercised in reflecting on ih&i own perceptionfli 
Hence the astonishing progress they made in the fine arts ; and henee, 
in literature, beauty of language and sentiment was their highest aiuL 
Accordingly, the criticisms of antiquity relate almost excIusiTely to litei'' 
ature and the arts ; and the term is, therefore, stiU confined, in its most 
popular signification, to those provinces of research. 

The criticism of Truth, which pertains chiefly to history and science, 
was of later origin ; but may be r^arded as closely allied to the criti- 
cism of beauty, inasmuch as it is regulated by analogous principles, tod 
minds which possess a high degree of judgment in the one are generally 
capable of forming right apprehensions in the other. One principle, im- 
portant to be noted, is equally true of each : that, whether beauty or 
truth is the aim, extensive knowledge of the subject, as well as education 
and practice, is necessary in the sound critic ; — ^yet knowledge alone is 
not sufiicient ; the ability to discriminate and judge correctly is still 
more important, and this no knowledge, however great, can supply. To 
be acquainted with a rule, and to be able to apply it in difficult cases, 
are entirely different things. 

§ 399. Literary Criticism. — We have here to do with 
criticism, only so far as it pertains to the works of literature. 
The rules of good writing having been deduced in the manner 
above described, it is the business of the critic to employ 
them as a standard, by a judicious comparison with which he 
may distinguish what is beautiful and what is faulty in every 
performance. He must look at the sentimeiits expressed, and 
judge of their correctness and consistency ; he must view the 
performance as a whole, and see whether it clearly and proper- 
ly embodies the ideas intended to be conveyed ; he must ex- 
amine whether there is sufficient variety in the Style, must 
note its beauties, and show, if it is susceptible of improve- 
ment, in what that improvement should consist ; he must see 
whether the principles of syntax or rhetoric are violated ; and, 
finally, must extend his scrutiny even to the individual words 



selves ? How Is the astonishing progress of the ancients in the fine arts explained ? la 
literature, what was their highest aim ? Accordingly, to what did their criticisms re- 
late? To wliat does the criticism of truth chiefly refer ? What, is the connection be- 
tweon it and the criticism of beauty? What important principle is equally tru« 
of both? 

' § 899. With what department of criticism haye we here to do ? Point out the v** 
tious duties of the literary critic By what must he be guided ? To what should hli 
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employed. And all this must be done without allowing preju- 
dice to bias his decisions, or the desire of displaying his own 
knowledge to lead him from the legitimate pursuit of his 
subject. 

The critic must be guided by feeling as well as rules ; otherwise, his 
efforts will result in a pedantry as useless as it is distastefuL He should 
not, on account of minor impei*fections, condemn, as a whole, a periorm- 
ance which evinces in its author deep and correct feeling, or possesses 
other merits equally important He should carefully draw a distinction 
between what is good and what is bad, ^ving full credit for the one and 
showing how to correct the other. His criticisms should not be con- 
fined to little faults and errors, which no writer, however* careful, has 
been able entirely to avoid. A true critic will rather dwell on excel- 
lencies than on imperfections ; will seek to discover the concealed beau- 
ties of a writer, and conmiunicate to the world such things as are worthy 
of their obseryation. This, indeed, is a more difficult task, and involves 
a more delicate taste and a profounder knowledge, than indiscriminate 
fault-finding. As Dryden has justly remarked, 

**Erron| like straws, upon the sorfhoe flow ; 
He who would search for peuis, must dive below.** 

§ 40(). Abuse, — The most exquisite words and finest strokes 

of an author are those which often appear most exceptionable 

to a man deficient in learning or delicacy of taste ; and it is 

these that a captious and undistinguishing critic generally at« 

tacks with the greatest violence. In this case, recourse is 

often had to ridicule. A little wit is capable of making a 

beauty as well as a blemish the subject of derision. Though 

such treatment of an author may have its effect with some, who 

erroneously think that the sentiment criticised is ridiculous 

instead of the wit with which it is attached, yet in the intelli* 

gent reader it will naturally produce indignation or disgust. 

When, moreover, a critic frequently indulges in such a course, he is 
apt to find fault with every thing against which he can bring this fa> 

erlticlams not be confined ? On what will the tme critic dwell ? Is the discovery of 
beaatles or defects the more difficult task? What couplet of Dryden's illnstrates 
this point? 

§400. What is said of an author's most exquisite words and finest strokes? To 
what does the malicious critic often have recourse ? What is said of the use of wit or 
ridicnlo in criticism ? What habit is a critic who indulges in ridicule apt to torm ? Bow 
is pleasantry of this kind characterized? 

14* 
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Tonte weapon to bear ; and often censures a passage, not because there 
b any thing wrong in it, but merely from the fact that it affords him an 
opportunity of being merry at another's expense. Such pleasantry ii 
unseasonable, as well as disingenuous and unfair. 

§ 401. Objections. — The objection most commonly irged 
against criticism is that it abridges the natural liberty of 
genius, and imposes shackles which are fatal to freedom of 
thought and expression. This argument has been noticed 
before. It is sufficient here to say that the catting off of 
faults cannot be called an abridgment of freedom ; or, if it can, 
it is well that such freedom should be abridged. The reason- 
able author is not unwilliug to have his work examined by the 
principles of good taste and sound understanding ; and this is 
all that the true critic proposes to do. There may, indeed, be 
some unreasonable critics who carry their strictures to the 
verge of personal abuse ; but their violence gives no more 
ground for objecting to healthy and proper criticism than the 
fact that there are unsound reasoners affords for inveighing 
against all logic. 

A more specious objection is sometimes made, which is 
aimed particularly at the principles on which criticism is 
founded. These, it is charged, are arbitrary and untrue, be- 
cause it sometimes happens that what the critic condemns the 
public receive with approbation. Were this often the case, 
there would be ground to doubt whether the art of the critic, 
and indeed all the departments of rhetoric, are not resting on 
a false foundation. Such instances, though very rare, do 
sometimes occur. It must be admitted that works containing 
gross violations of the rules of art have attained a general and 
^ven a lasting reputation. Such are the plays of Shakspeare, 
which, considered as dramatic poems, are irregular in the 
highest degree. But it must be observed that they have 
gained public admiration, not by their transgressions of the 



S 401. T^iAt Is most commonly urged as an objection against criticism? How Is 
this obJKstion answered? What more specious objection is sometimes advanced T 
What admission is made ? Explain how this fact flimishcs no argument in favor of the 
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laws of criticism, but in spite of such transgressions. The 
beauties they possess, in points where they conform to the 
rules of art, are sufficient to overshadow their blemishes and 
inspire a degree of satisfaction superior to the disgust arising 
from the latter. Shakspeare pleases, not by bringing the 
transactions of many years into one play, not by his mixture 
of tragedy and comedy in the same piece, nor by his strained 
thoughts and affected witticisms. These we regard as blem- 
ishes, traceable to the tone of the age in which he lived. But 
these faults are forgotten in his animated and masterly repre- 
sentations of character, his lively descriptions, hisstriking and 
original conceptions, and above all his nice appreciation of 
the emotions and passions of the human heart ; beauties which 
true criticism teaches us to value no less than nature enables 
us to feel. 

We have not here the space for an example of extended 
criticism. Blair, whose lucid pen, correct taste, sound judg- 
ment, and extensive reading, eminently fitted him for the task, 
furnishes in his lectures (xx~xxiv) several admirable papers 
on the style of Addison and Swift. To these, the student 
who wishes specimens of critical writing extended to some 
length, will do well to refer. We here present a brief exami- 
nation of two passages in which verbal criticism is exem- 
plified. 

8P1EGDCEN8 OF VERBAL CBITIOISIC. 

1. "Mao, considered in himself, is a very helpless and a very wretched bein^ 
Launched alone on the sea of life, he woald soon suffer shipwreck." 

We have here a proposition strikingly true, expressed in clear and 
forcible terms. The first word, ''man*', is universally employed by the 
best authors as an appellative for the human race. " Man, considered 
in himself", signifies, the human family viewed as individuals inde- 
pendent of each other. In this state, says the author, he is " a very 
nelpless being ". The term " helpless " here implies the want of power 
to succor himself: and it is evident that, if man were left to himself in 
infancy, he would perish ; and that, if altogether detached from society 
in manhood, it would be only with great diiiiculty that he could procui-e 
for himself either the comforts or the necessaries of life. 

ot^ector. Whose productions are instanced as having gained a world-wide populari^ 
Id H>lte of their irregularities ? To what is this popularity attributable ? 
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But man, ** considered in himself'', is not only a very helpless, hni 
also " a very wretched being ". It will be observed that additional em- 
phasis is here communicated by the repetition of the article and the 
adverb. He is not merely a very helpless and wretched being, but "a 
very helpless and a very wretched being". The term "wretched" u 
generally used as synonymous with unhappy or miserable ; but, in this 
passage, it eipresses the meaning of the author more precis^y than 
either of these words would have done. Unhappy may denote merely 
the uneasiness of a man who may be happy if fie pleases ; the discon- 
tented are unhappy, because they think others more prosperous than 
themselves. MitenMe is applied to persons whose minds are tormented 
by the stings of conscience, agitated by the violence of passion, or 
harassed by worldly vexations ; and, accordingly, we say that wicked 
men are miserable. But, " wretched ", derived from the Saxon word for 
an exilCy literally signifies cast away, or abandoned. Hence appears the 
proper application of the word in this sentence : man, if left to himself, 
mignt indeed exist in a solitary state without being either unhappy or 
miserable, provided his bodily wants were supplied; though he cer- 
tainly would be a very " wretched " being, when deprived of all the 
comforts of social life, and all the endearments of friends and kindred. 

Having thus stated his proposition, the author illustrates it with a 
metaphor. The figure, though appropriate, is trite ; life has, from time 
immemorial, been compared to a sea, and man to a voyager. An origi- 
nal comparison, which a little thought could hardly have failed to sug- 
gest, would have been more striking and effective: 

2. " £dacatioii is the most excellent endowment, as it enlai^es the mind, promotes 
its powers, and renders a man estimable in the eyes of society.** 

This sentence, though it contains many pompous words, is a remark- 
able example of a style which lacks propriety. Education is not an 
"endowment"; for an endowment is a natural gift, such as taste or 
imagination. Education does not " enlarge " the " mind " ; though it 
may, in a figurative sense, enlai^e its capacities. Neither can it "pro* 
• mote" the mental " powers** themselves ; but it may promote their im- 
provement. Nor does it follow, that, because a man has improved his 
mind by education, he is on that account " estimable **, esteem being pro- 
duced only by intrinsic worth ; but a good education may render a man 
respectable. The sentiment which the author intended to convey should 
have been expressed thus : " Education is Uie most excellent attcunment) 
as it enlarges the capacities of the mind, promotes their improvement, 
and renders a man respectable in the eyes of society.** 



PART IV. 



PEOSE OOMPOSITIOir. 



LESSON LXVII. 

INVENTION. ANALYSIS OF SUBJECTS. 

§ 402. Up to the present point, the attention of the stu- 
dent has been directed chiefly to the dress in which he should 
clothe his thoughts ; we now proceed to the thoughts them- 
selves, and those practical exercises in composition, to prepare 
fbr which has been the object of the preceding pages. 

The process of evolving thoughts in connection with any 
particular subject is known as Invention. It is this that fur- 
nishes the material of composition, and on which, in a great 
measure, its value depends. 

Here, moreover, lies most of the difficulty which the young expe- 
rience in writings Let them have definite thoughts, and they will gen- 
erally find it easy to ex{)ress themselves. But how are they to deal 
with intangible things ; to form the necessary conceptions ; and to 
insure that, when formed, they will be worthy of being embodied and 

I 402. Up to the present point, to what has the student's attention been directed? 
To what do we now proceed ? What is Invention ? What does it ftimlsh ? What is 
Bald of the difflcnlty which the young experience in writing? 
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preserved in language ff This question we now proceed to answer ; not 
claiming that the want of intellectual ability can be supplied by this or 
any other course ; yet believing that those to whom composition is dis- 
tasteAil, will, by pursuing the plan here prescribed, find most of their 
difficulty vanish, and that all who fairly test the system will improve 
more rapidly than they could do if left to chance or their own unaided 
efiforta. 

§ 403. As soon as a subject has been selected, the first 
thing required is thought,— careful, deliberate, concentrated, 
thought. When Newton was asked how he had succeeded in 
making so many great discoveries, he replied, " By thinking." 
This labor the composer must undergo ; no instruction or aid 
from foreign sources can take its place. It must be patient 
and deliberate thought, moreover, not hasty or superficial ; it 
must be original thought, not a reproduction of the ideas of 
others ; it must be well-directed thought, fixed on a definite 
object, and not allowed to wander from one thing to another ; 
it must be exhaustive thought, embracing the subject in all its 
relations. 

When this task has been fairly performed, the next step 
is in order. This is an Analysis of the subject, or a drawing 
out of the various heads which suggest themselves to the 
mind as appropriate to the theme of discourse. Such heads 
will of course differ according to the subject under considera- 
tion, as will appear when we treat in turn of the different 
kinds of composition. There is so general a resemblance be- 
tween them, however, that from an example or two there will 
be no difficulty in understanding what is here meant. 

Suppose, for instance, that Anger is the subject On a little reflec- 
tion, such questions as the following will suggest themselves to the com- 
poser ; and, as they occur, he notes them down. 

What is meant by the term Anger ? — ^What visible effect does this 
passion produce on the person indulging in it i — ^How does he feel, when 
nis fit of passion has subsided ? — ^Morally speaking, what is the charao- 



§ 408. When a sabject has been selected, what is the first thing required ? What 
kind of thought is here referred to? To what did Newton attribute his disoovterlesf 
What step is next in order ? What is meant by analyzing a subject ? Suppose Aitffer 
to be the theme, what questions will suggest themselves to the composer f What wlD 
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ter of this passion t-^What are its usual effects on individuals ?~^To 
"what may tne angry man be compared ? — ^What examples does history 
afford ? — ^What has been said by others respecting Anger f — ^What are 
the best modes of regulating this passion, or of avoiding its occasions f-^ 
What are its effects on society ? — ^Draw a contrast between a man of 
calm, placid, temper, and one of a hasty, irritable, disposition. — Show 
the aavantage, under as many heads as possible, of regulating angry 
feelings. 

Here then is the germ of a composition. Abundant uLaterial is now 
at hand. Thoughts beget thoughts ; from these ideas, others will natu- 
rally spring during the process of writing. Before proceeding to this, 
however, it will be necessary to arrange these heads in their proper 
order, so that a logical connection may be preserved throughout the 
whole. The leading subject of inquiry must be kept constantly in 
view, and all thoughts must be rejected that do not bear directly upon 
iti Unity is as necessary in an extended composition as m a single 
sentence. The time to ensure sequence and unity of parts is when the 
Analysis is being revised. Beginning with a general introduction, ar- 
ranging properly, enlarging on some of the heads by following out the 
trains of thought suggested, and closing with practical reflections, the 
Analysis, as improved by the writer, would stand as foUows : — 

ANALYSIS OF AN ESSAY ON ANGER. 

L IrUrodiictum. The passions in general ; relation which anger sus- 
tains to the rest. 

n. Definition. What anger is. A proverb found in various lan- 
guages saya it is " a short-lived madness." Show why. 

1. A man in a violent fit of anger looks as if he were insane ; show 
in what respects. 

2. His mind is beyond the control of reason and judgment ; it is 
like a chariot without a driver, or a ship in a storm without 
a pilot. 

8. He says and does things so unreasonable that they must be the 
result of temporary derangement He may be compared to a 
tornado, a mountain torrent, or a conflagration, to whose fury 
none can set bounds, and whose disastrous effects are visited 
even on the innocent. 

4. The world, and even the law, in a measure, deal with him as if 
he were a maniac. 

5. Even the angry man himself admits that he has no control over 
his reason, deeming it sufficient apology for the most unseemly 
blow or word to say that it was done in a passion. 

these qacBtlona furnish ? Before proceeding to write out the matter they suggest, what 
is it necessary to do ? What must be kept In view ? What is essential in an extended 
oomposition, as well as in a single sentence ? What is the time for insuring sequence 
and unity of parts ? As properly arranged and ready for the writer, give an analysia 
of an Essay on Anger. 
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in. Feelings which follow its indulgence. Mortification ; humiliation 
regret at what may have been done under the influence of pas* 
don. " An angry man," says Publina Syrus, " is again angry 
with himself when he returns to reason." He may be likened to 
a scorpion which stings itself as well as others. 

rV. BUtorieal Illustrations. Cain and Abel; Alexander the Great 
and Olitus ; <Scc. 

y. Moral Character of Anger, At variance with the principleg 
of the Gospel ** Wrath is cruel, and anger is ontrageoua.'' 
Prov. xxviL, 4. 

YL Qiiotations, What do others say of anger ? 

A passionate man rides a horse that runs away with him. 

Maundef's J^roverbs, 
Anger begins with folly, and ends with repentance. — Ibid, 
Bage is the mania of the mind. — Und 
A passionate man scourgeth himself with hi^ own scorpions. 

Hai/e Proverbs, 
An angry man opens his mouth and shuts his eyes. — Goto. 
Anger is certainly a kind of baseness, as it appears well in the 
weakness of those subjects in whom it reigns, children, old folks, 
sick folks. — Lord Bacon, 

When passion enters at the fore-gate, wisdom goes out at the 
postern. — Meldind's Proverbs, 
Anger and haste hinder good counsel — Ibid 
No man is free who does not command himself. — Pythagoras, 

yjL Effects of Anger on Sodetym 

1. In individuals, leads to crime, as in the above examples 
Makes one enemies, and becomes a source of adversity. Draw 
a contrast between a man of placid temper and one of hasty 
disposition. 

% In families and conmiunities, produces hard feelings and un- 
happiness. 

8. In nations, causes war and all its attendant evils. 

VUL Best Modes of regulating this passion, 

IX. Conclusion. Our own duty in this respect, and what we shall 
gain by controlling our angry feeHngs. 

Here, in its proper form, is an abstract of what the writer intends 
to say. Of course, the words and formal divisions used above will not 
appear in his composition. They are merely the means of ensuring a 
proper arrangement and exhaustive examination of the subject. The 
Invention is now in a great measure done ; all that remains is to embody 
these thoughts in proper language, according to the rules and principles 
already considered at length, and to interweave with them such further 
matter as presents itsel£ This is called Amplification, and will be con- 



In a composition from this analysis, what will not appear ? For what are they 
used? What now remains? What is the process called? By what must it be fol- 
lowed? Enumerate the three steps to be taken in composing. What may 
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"ddered iu the next lesson. Followed by a carefol reyision, it completes 
the process of composiug ; which consists, to siun up our remarks, of 
three steps :— 

L Roughly drafting all the thoughts suggested by the subject 

IL Arranging and enlarging these into a formal Analysis. 

IIL Amplifying this Analysis into a composition. 

To some, this three-fold process may seem to involve unnecessary 
labor : but experience proves that these steps can all be properly taken, 
and the composition written in less time Uian by the common method 
of attempting to write without any guide of the kind here proposed. 
It will, at the same time, be found a far more satisfactory and interest- 
ing mode of proceeding ; and will result in the production of a more 
meritorious composition. Those who are in the habit of writing much, 
almost invariably make a preliminary Analysis of their subject, no mat* 
ter what they are about to compose. The lawyer ali^ays draws up a 
brief of his points ; and the minister, a corresponding abstract of his 
sermon. It is expected, therefore, that, in every case, the student, be- 
fore attempting to write his exercise, will draw up the two Analyses, as 
here suggested. 

Exercise. — Draw up 'careful and exhaustive Analyses, 
on the plan here described, of the subjects, Education and 
Death. 



■• ••■ 



LESSON LXVIII. 

AMPLIFICATION. 

§ 404. The analysis completed, the next step is Ampli 
FiCATioN. This, as already explained, consists in enlarging 
on the ideas before expressed under the various heads, throw- 
ing in appropriate additional matter, and forming a complete 
and consistent whole. 

think of this three-fold prooeas? What does ezj-erience prove with regard to itf 
What is said of those who are in the habit of writing? What is expected of the 
Student? 

1 404 After analyzing the subject and properly arranging the heads, wluit is the 
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The following example will serve to illiistrate the process to whieft 
we refer. A brief and simple proposition is here made the basis ol 
Beveral successiye ampli£catioDs, in each of which some new £act or 
circumstance is added. 

1. Alexander conquered the Persians. 

2. Alexander the Great, the son of Philip of Macedon, conquered 
the Persians. 

3. Alexander the Great, the son of Philip of Macedon, being chosen 
generalissimo of the Greeks, destroyed the empire of the Persians. 

4b Alexander the Great, the son of Philip of Macedon, being chosen 
generalissimo of the Greeks, destroyed the empire of the Persians, the 
inyeterate enemies of Greece. 

5. About 330 years before Christ, Alexander the Great, the son of 
Philip of Macedon, being chosen generalissimo of the Greeli, destroyed 
the empire of the Persians, the inveterate enemies of Greece. 

6. About 330 years before Christ, Alexander the Great, the son of 
Philip of Macedon, after a long series of splendid victories, succeeded 
in demolishing the empire of the Persians, the ancient and inveterate 
enemies of Grecian liberty. 

Analogous to such an amplification of a simple proposition, is the 
production of a composition from an analysis like that furnished in the 
last lesson. When the writer passes from one head to another, he 
should commence a new paragraph ; that is, leaving blank the remain- 
der of the line on which he has been writing, he should pass to the next, 
and conmtience about an inch from the left edge of the page. This 
division is important. A distinct portion of a composition relating to a 
particular point, whether consisting of one sentence or of more, should 
invariably constitute a distinct paragraph. 

Of course, different writers, in the expression of their ideas, will 
amplify in different ways, according to their respective turns of mind 
and the amount of thought they bestow on the subject. Yet the gen- 
eral principles stated below will apply in a majority of cases, and may 
be found of service. 

§405. As regards the introduction, it mast be short, 
pointed, and appropriate. On this part of the composition 
much depends, for it is all-important that a good impression 
be made at the outset. The reader's mind, not yet occupied 
with facts, or fairly engaged in the consideration of the subject| 
is directed chiefly to the words and constructions employed ; 

next step ? In what does amplification consist ? Giro an example in which a simple 
proposition is made the basis of five successive amplifications. To sach an amplificadon 
what is analogous ? What is the meaning of commencing a new paragraph t When 
should a now paragraph be commenced ? 

1 405. What must be the character of introductions ? Why is it important that th^ 
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and, if it finds ground for severe criticism, will naturally be 
prejudiced against the author and his work. If the composi- 
tion is to be short, the introduction should be brief in propor- 
tion. In some cases, a formal introduction is unnecessary, 
and the author at once lays down the proposition he intends 
to prove, or defines the subject of which he proposes to treat. 
In this case, the first sentence should be brief, forcible, and 
striking. 

§ 406. An effective introduction is frequently made by 
commencing with a general proposition, proceeding thence to 
a particular statement, and following this with an individual 
application ; as in the following paragraph from The Spectator, 
which would be an appropriate introduction for an essay on 
^ The Art of Music, as practised by the Ancient Hebrews :" — 

{General Assertion,) " Music, among those, who were styled the 
ehosen people, was a religious art. {Partiadar assertion,) The soogs of 
Sion, wnich we haye reason to believe were in high repute among the 
courts of the Eastern monarchs, were nothing else but psalms, and 
pieces of poetry, that adored or celebrated the Supreme Being. {Individ- 
ual assertion.) The greatest conqueror in this noly nation, after the 
manner of the old Grecian lyrics, did not only compose the words of 
his divine odes, but generally set them to music himself; after which, 
his works, though they were consecrated to the tabernacle, became the 
national entertainment, as well as the devotion, of his people." 

§ 407. The commonest and easiest introduction, however, is 
one in which a remark is made respecting the general class to 
which the object under consideration belongs ; from which re- 
mark there is an easy transition to an analogous statement 
respecting the particular case in question. An example of 
Buch an introduction follows : — 

{Chneral Statement) " Few institutions can contribute more to prp- 
serve civilization, and promote moral and intellectual improvement 
among all ranks of people, than the establishment of public lectures in 
every part of the kingdom, periodically repeated after a short interval 
{Particular StatemenL) Such is the light m which are to be considered 

ihould be well written ? To what mnst the length of the introduction be proportioned f 
Instead of presenting a formal introdaction, to what does the writer somotiines pro- 
iocd ? In tills case, what should be the character of the first sentence ? 

S 406. How is an effective introdaction frequently made? Give an example. 

$ 407. Describe the commonest Introduction. Give an example. Give the sabetaoce 
jf an introdaction appropriate to the essay on Anger analyzed in the last Ica&on. 
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the discourses appointed by the wisdom of the Chnrch to be eyerywhera 
held on the recuiTence of the seventh day. By these, the meanest and 
most illiterate are enabled to hear moral and philosophical treatises on 
every thing which concerns their several dnties, witnont expense, and 
without soUcitation." 

An introduction of this character would be appropriate to the essay 
on Anger, analyzed in the last lesson ; something, for instance, like the 
.fioUowing : — 

Every passion in the breast of man, when allowed to control his ao- 
tion, unrestrained by the conservative power of reason, is attended 
with the unhappiest consequences, both to himself and the community 
in which he hves. If this is true of the passions in general, even d 
those which are comparatively mild in their nature, how emphatically 
is it the case with Anger, which, more than all others, disdains the con- 
trol of good sense and a sound understanding. 

§ 408. A happy allusion to some story, tradition, or his- 
torical fact, is among the most pleasing, and therefore success- 
ful, introductions that can be employed. When the circum- 
stance to which reference is made is well known, the mere 
allusion is sufficient ; as when we say, " There are some to 
whose charity ties of blood are the only open sesarne,^^ The 
story of ** The Forty Thieves," in which these words oc- 
cur as the charm used in opening the door of the robbers' 
cave, is familiar to every one, and therefore an explanation is 
unnecessary. If, however, there is a likelihood that some may 
be ignorant of the subject alluded to, it is well briefly to tell 
the story, and then to apply it in the case in question. This 
is gracefully done in the following example, which would be 
an admirable introduction for the subject, "Liberty to be 
cherished, under whatever fopm it may appear'' : — 

" Ariosto tells a pretty story of a fairy, who, by some mysterious law 
of her nature, was condemned to appear at certain seasons in the form 
of a foul and poisonous snake. Those who injured her during this pe- 
riod of her disguise were forever excluded from participation in me 
blessings she bestowed. But to those, who, in spite of her loathsome as> 
pect, pitied and protected her, she afterwards revealed herself in the 
beautiful and celestial form which was natural to her; accompanied 
their footsteps, granted aU their wishes, filled their houses with wealth, 
made them happy in love, and victorious in war. Such a spirit is lib* 



S 408. What is mentioned as one of the most pleasing introductions ? In what 
Is the mere allusion sufficient ? When is an explanation necessary ? Give an ozamplo 
of a haipy introductoiy allusion. 
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erty. At times she takes the fonn of a hateful reptile. She grovels, she 
hisses, she stings. But woe to those who in disgust shall venture tc 
crush her 1 And happy are those, who, having dared to receive her in 
her degraded and frigntfol shape, shall at length be rewarded by her in 
the time of her beauty and glory." 

§ 409. A definition may be amplified by presenting the 
meaning of the term defined under diff'erent forms, if there is 
danger of its being misunderstood ; by stating any erroneous 
impression respecting it against which it may be necessary to 
guard ; or, negatively, by pointing cut in what it does not con- 
sist. Historical illustrations and quotations may be multi- 
plied according to the reading of the student. Arguments for 
or against a proposition may be extended by enumerating the 
particular instances from which the general truth has been de- 
duced, in which case the process is known as Induction ; or 
by an appeal to the statements of others, which is called the 
argument from Testimony ; or by referring to what is proved or 
acknowledged to be true in similar cases, which is the argu- 
ment from Analogy. Under the head of effects, we may ex- 
tend our observations to collateral consequences ; or contrast 
the subject under discussion with its opposite, as regards the 
results which follow from each. The conclusion, in many 
cases, makes a practical application of the subject ; which may 
he diversified by appealing to the conscience, or sense of right 
and wrong - to the selfish propensities, on which considerations 
of expediency act ; to the common sense, which weighs what 
is said, and opens the mind of the candid enquirer to convic- 
tion ; or tc the feelings, which awaken the sympathy, and 
persuade, though they may fail to convince. 

§ 409. JLow may a definition be amplified ? What is said of historical illnstratioos 
BDd quotations ? In what three ways may arguments be extended ? Under the head 
of oflfecta, how may we amplify ? What does the conclusion in many cases do? How 
may it be diversified ? 
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LESSON LXIX. 

REVISION AND CORRECTION OP COMPOSITIONS. 

§ 410. Revision of Compositions. — ^^Vhen a composition hafl 
been prepared according to the suggestions in the last two 
lessons, the next thing is to revise it. Before this is at- 
tempted, a short interval should be allowed to elapse, so that 
the writer may, in a measure, forget the expressions he has used, 
and criticise his work as severely and impartially as if it were 
the production of another. 

To ensure time for this important examination, at least a week should 
be allowed for the preparation of each exercise ; the first part of which 
should be appropriated by the student to its composition, and the re- 
mainder to its careful correction. In revising, each sentence should be 
read aloud slowly and distinctly, that the ear may aid the eye in de- 
tecting faults. The principles laid down for the pronu^tion of Propriety, 
Precision, Strength, <fec., should be strictly followed. Whatever violates 
them must be altered, no matter what the expense of time or trouble. 
Even such passages as seem doubtful to the writer, although he may be 
unable to detect in them any positive error, it will be safest to change. 
The commonest faults are solecisms, tautologies, redundancies, and a 
want of unity ; for the detection of these, therefore, the reviser should 
be constantly on the alert Having satisfied himself that, in these par- 
ticulars, his sentences will pass criticism, he should next seek to in- 
crease their effect and enhance their beauty, by improving, polishmg, 
and ornamenting his style, when this can be done without the appear: 
ance of affectation. He should ensure that a proper connection is main- 
tained between the parts, supplying omitted matter that maybe essential 
to a proper understanding of the train of thought, and omitting what- 
ever of a foreign nature he may at first inadvertently have introduced 

A clean copy is now to be made, in doing which regard must be had 
to neatness of chirography. A careless habit of writing is apt to lead 
to a careless habit of composing, a careless habit of study, and a carelesa 
habit of life. What is worth doing at all, it has been remarked, 
18 worth doing well ; and, therefore, though it may seem to some a tri* 

§ 410. After a composition is written, what is next necessary f Wliat la said with 
respect to allowing an interval between the act of composing and revising? Describe 
the process of revision. In making a dean copy, what must bo regarded i What 28 
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fling matter, the careful student will see that his exercise is presented in 
the neatest possible form. The most convenient paper, as regards size, 
is the ordinary letter sheet. A margin of an inch and a half should be 
allowed on each side for the remarks of the teacher. The subject should 
occupy a line by itself, should be equally distant from both margins, 
and should be written in a larger hand than the rest Attention must 
be paid to the spelling and punctuation. When there is not room for 
the whole of a word at the end of a line, it must be divided after one 
of its syllables, and the hyphen must connect the separated parts as 
directed in § 202. 



SUGGESTIONS TO THE TEACHER. 

§ 411. Correction of Compositions, — Most teachers have 
their own system of examining and correcting compositions ; 
those vho have not, may find the following suggestions of ser- 
vice : — 

L Bead the exercises presented in the presence of the class, and in- 
vite criticism from aU. The credits allowed should be based, as well 
on the promptitude and soundness of the remarks thus made, as on the 
merits of the performances submitted. It is surprising to see how soon 
this simple exercise develops a critical taste, and what a salutary effect 
this taste in turn produces on the style of those in whom it is awakened. 
Underline words in which errors of any kind occur, and require the 
student to correct them himselfl Remarks on the style may with ad- 
vantage be made by the teacher, and their substance embodied in tho 
margins left for that purpose. 

XL In certain words, errors in orthography are very common ; ^um- 
ness is apt to be written buisness ; separate, seperate ; believe^ beleive, <feo. 
When such errors occur, let the words be spelled by the whole class in 
concert. K, as is often the case, special difficulty is found in spelling 
particular words, it is well for the teacher to keep a record of the lat- 
ter, and to give them to the class from time to time as a lesson in or- 
thography. 

m. In correcting compositions, do not criticise so closely or severely 
as to discourage the pupil ; but adapt your remarks to his degree of ad- 
vancement. Let your corrections, in every case, be in harmony with 



said of a careloss habit of writing? What Baggestions are made with respect to 
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the Boope and style of ihe exercise. With beginners, it is well to mako 
no other alterations than sach as are absolutely required. As the com- 
poser adyances, his performances may be more closdy criticised, and his 
attention may be directed to those nicer points, to which, at an earlier 
period, it would be injudicious to refer. 

lY. After a criticism by the class and remarks by the teacher, the 
student should make the required corrections, and submit them for ap- 
proval He should then copy his exercise in a book provided for the 
purpose, a comparison of the different parts of which wiU at any time 
ehow what progress he has made. 

y. In correcting, the student will save time and trouble by availing 
himself of some of the marks used in the correction of proo^ and ex- 
hibited on a specimen sheet at the close of this volume. 



EXERCISE IK AMPIJPICATIOK 
I. Amplify, according to the example in § 404, in ive or 

more successive sentences, each of the following simple 
propositions : — 

1. Alfred the Great died. 

2. Richard Coeur de lion engaged in one of the Crusades. 
8. A storm wrecked the Spanish Armada. 

4. Cornwallis surrendered at Yorktown. 

6. Can we doubt the immortality of the soulf 

II. According to the example in § 406, construct an introdue- 
tion asserting, 

{Generally) that a knowledge of music is becoming rapidly ex- 
tended in this country ; {Particularly) that singing and instru- 
mental miisic are studied in different sections and by all grades 
of society ; and {Iftdividiially) that almost every household con- 
tains some performer. These propositions must be amplified, and 
constitute not less than three distinct sentences. 

III. Write, on the same plan, an introduction laying down 
the proposition that dissimulation is one of the promi- 
nent faults of the present generation. 

lY. According to the example in § 407, write introdactions 
stating, 
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1. That a virtue carried to an extreme becomes -a fault ; and 
that, therefore, by those who do not look closely enough to 
discern the line which distinguishes the two, they are apt to be 
oonfounded : apply this in the case oi frugality and parsimony,, 

% The general consequence of becoming familiar with any thing, 
and the particular consequence of becoming familiar with 
vice. 

8. The fiact that every tongue may be regarded as an index to the 
peculiarities of the people speaking it, and that this is the case 
Mrith the English language. 



LESSON LXX — ^EIxEBGiSE in Amplxfigation. 

Prepare an Essay on Anger from the analysis in Lesson 
LXVII. 



LESSON LXXT. — ^Exeroibe m Amflifioation. 

Write an Essay on Education from the analysis already 
prepared. 



LESSON TiXXTT. — ^Exeboibe on Plain and Figubateve LANOUAOSi 

Compose two sentences for each of the following words ; 
one of which shall contain it in its literal, the other in its 
figurative, signification : — 

EXAMPLES.— Weigh. [Literal.'] On weighing the goods he had purchased that 
morning at the market, he fonnd they were deficient by at least two poands. 

[IHgtirative.] After well weighing the matter In his mind) he determined upon 
pursuing the plan he had first intended. 

BnTEB. [Literal} Among the firdts we met with in this oonntry, was a sort of bit- 
tcr apple, very disagreeable to the taste, 

[Figurative.] He is now no longer the gay, thoughtless creatore of former years 
his face is fbrrowed, his look haggard and anxions, and his heart a prey to the J>itter 
atf angnish. 

Rest — stand — watch — cover — ^mask — ^idle — deep — sleep- 
monument — constellation — refulgent — overwhelm — sepulchre 
— ^response — burn — discover — observation — entertain — carna- 
tion — ^illuminate — eradicate — ^torment — ^labyrinth — emanate— 

pliable. 

15 
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LEySON" LXXTTT. — ^Exebcise in Extended Simil& 

Trace, at leDgth, the points of resemblance between the 
given subjects that follow, carrying out the comparison as in 

the Example : — 

EXAMPLE.— Old age, Sunset. Old aga has been called the sunset of life ; it Is 
tben that the mind, free from the agitation and tnmult of the passions, is c&lm and 
tranquil, like the still serenity of the evening, when the busy sound of labor is hushed, 
and the glare of the meridian sun has passed away. The soul of the just man, oonacioaa 
of his own integrity, like the glorious orb enveloped In those mellow tints which ax« 
then reflected from it in a thousand hues, sinks into a peaceful slumber, again to rise in 
brighter splendor, and renew in another world the course destined for it by the Al- 
mighty Buler of the universo. 

1. Youth — morning. 2. Life — an ocean. 3. Joy and 

sorrow — light and shade. 4. Knowledge — a hill. 5. Earth 

a mother. 6. Uncultivated genius — an unpolished diamond. 
7. Neglected talent — a flower in the desert. 8. Death of a 
child — blighting of a blossom. 9. Charity diffusing its bless- 
ings— ihe sun imparting light and heat. 10. Honor appear- 
ing through a mean habit — the sun breaking through clouds. 



LESSON LXXIV. — ^ExEECiaB m Extended Simile. 

Select natural objects to which the following abstract 
qualities may be compared, and carry out the simile as in the 
Example in the last Lesson : — 

Advebsity. Ambition. Peace. Death. 

Pbosperitt. Ionobanoe. "Wab. Memobt. 

Melangholt. Calumnt. Sin. Justice 



LESSON LXXV.— ExEBOiSE m Metaphorical Language: 

Compose sentences containing the following words used 
metaphorically, in the sense of the words placed after them in 
italics : — 

EXAMPLE.— Path, Career. Notwithstanding all the temptations held out to him, 
DO. resolutely pursued the path, of integrity, untouched alike by the follies and Hoen- 
tioofi&oBS of a corrupt court 

1 . Crown — glory. 2. Dregs — vice. 3. Cloai — cover- 
ing. 4. Yoke — power, 5. Abyss — ruin. 6. Spring 
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source. 7. Fruits — resvlts. 8. Curb — restraint, 9. 
Blow — affliction, 10. Rod — tyranny, 1 1. Veil — con* 
ceal, 12. Paint — describe, 13. Blush — become red, 14. 
Drink — absorb, 15. Seal — close, 16. Dance — move grace- 
fully, 1 7. Steal — m>ove silently, 1 8. Frown upon — testu 
fy disapprobation of . 19. Fly — move swiftly, 20. Scum 
— u/nworthy portion. 



LESSON LXXVL— ExKROBB in Allegory. 

Two examples of Allegory, extracted from The Spectator 

are presented below. The one is an apologue, or fable, which, 

to convey a great moral truth, represents the lower animals as 

possessing reason, and inanimate objects as endowed with life 

and intelligence ; the second is an allegory proper, which, 

with the same end in view, personifies the ab^tract qualities. 

Imitate the latter model in allegories representing, 

I. Tbuth and Falsehood. 
XL Diligence and Idleness. 
UL MoDESTT and Assubancb. 

lY. Man, a voyager, addressed on the one hand by Pleasitbe, on tho 
other by VntTUE. 

THE OOMPLAININO DBOP. 

** A drop of water fell ont of a clond Into the sea ; and, finding itself lost in Bach an 
immensity of flald matter, broke out intr- the following reflection : — 'Alas ! what an in- 
considerable creature am I in this prodigious ocean of waters I My existence is of nq. 
concern to the miiverse ; I am reduced to a kind of nothing, and am less than the least 
of the works of God.* It so happened that an oyster, which lay in the neighborhood 
of this drop, chanced to gape and swallow it up in tiie midst of this its hnmble soliloquy. 
The drop lay a great while hardening in the shell, until by degrees it was ripened into 
a pearl ; which, fisdling into the hands of a diyer, after a long series of adventures, is at 
present that famous pearl which Id fixed on the top of the Persian diadem.** 

THE PALACE OF YANITT. 

{J^rom an AUeffory enUOed " The ParadiM of Focia.'^ 

** At last we approached a bower, at the entrance of which Error was seated. Thd 
trees were thick woven, and the place where he sat artfiilly contrived to darken him a 
little. He was disguised in a whitish robe, which he had put on that he might appear 
to 08 with a nearer resemblance to Truth ; and as she has a light whereby she mani- 
Costs the beauties of nature to the eyes of her adorers, so he had provided himself with 
a magical wand, that he might do something in imitation of it, and please with delu- 
sions. This he lifted solemnly, and, muttering to himseU^ bid the glories which he kept 
andd enchantment to appear before ua. Immediately we cast our eyes on that part 
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d the Aj to wUch he pointed, and obsorTod a thin bine prospect; which cleared tt 
monntainrin a Bommer morning when the miat goes ofl^ and the palace of Vanity ap> 
peared to Bight • • • • ♦ 

** At tho gate, the trayellerB neither met with a porter, nor waited till one ahoold 
appear ; every one thought his merits a sufficient passport, and pressed forward. In 
the hall we met with several phantoms, that roved amongst us and ranged the company 
according to their sentiments. There was decreasing Honor, that had nothing to show 
but an old coat of his ancestor's achievements. There was Ostentation, that made him- 
tclf his own constant subject ; and Gallantry, strutting upon his tiptoes. At the nppec 
end of the hall stood a throne, whose canopy glittered with all the riches that gajttj 
ooold contrive to lavish on it ; and between the gilded arms sat Vanity, decked In tha 
peacock's feathers, and -acknowledged for another Venus by her votaries. The boy- who 
stood beside her for a Cupid, and who made the world to bow before her, was called 
Belf-Conceit His eyes h^d every now and then a cast inwards, to the noglect of all 
objects about him ; and the arms which he made use of for conquest, were borrowed from 
those against whom he had a design. The arrow which he shot at the soldier was 
fledged from his own plume of feathers ; the dart he directed against the man of -wlt^ 
was winged from the quills he writ with ; and that which he sent against those who 
presumed upon their riches, was headed with gold out of their treasuries. He made 
nets for statesmen from their own contrivances ; he took fire fit>m the eyes <^ the Tadioi 
with which ho melted their hearts ; and lightning from the tongues of the eloquent, to 
inflame them with their own glories. At the foot of the throne sat three false Graces; 
Flattery with a shell of paint. Affectation with a mirror to practise at, and Fashion ever 
changing the posture of her clothes. These applied themselves to aecure the conquests 
which 8olf-C!onceit had gotten, and had each of them their particular polities. 
Flattery gave new colors and complexions to all things ; Affectation, new airs and u^ 
pearances, which, as she said, were not vulgar ; and Fashion both concealed some home 
defects, and added some foreign external beaaties." 



LESSON LXXYIL— EzsRd&B or Htferboee. 
Represent the following subjects by Hyperbole. 

ExAHPLs. — An impressive speech. His speech was so deeply Intexestiiig aad 
impressive, that the veiy walls listened to his arguments, and were moved bj hk 
eloquence. 

1. The brightness of a lighted room. 

2. The splendor of a dress ornamented with jewels. 
8. The number of persons in a ci*owd. 

4L The quantity of rain which has fallen in a shower. 

6. The thirst of an individual (by the quantity of liquid he consammX, 

6. The size of a countiy (by the rising and setting of the sun). 

7. The affliction caused by the death of a distinguished individiud. 

8. The depth of a precipice. 

9. The waves of the ocean in a storm. 

10. The heat of a summer day, 

11. The refreshing ejffects of a shower. 

12. The excitement of city life. 
18. The darkness of night. 

14. The selfishness of a miser. 
16, Vegetation in the torrid zone. 
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LESSON LXXVHL — ^Exhbcqdsbb m Vision and Afosteofhs. 

I. Employ Yisiou in brief descriptions of the following 
scenes : — 

I. A Battle-scene. III. An Earthquake. 

II. A Storm at Sea. IV. A Thunder-storm. 

II. Alter the following passages, so that they may contain 
examples of Apestrophe : — 

1. I cannot but imagine that the ylrtuons heroes, legislators, and patriots of evessy 
age and country, are bending fh>m their elevated seats to witness this contest, as if they 
were incapable, till it be brought to a favorable issae, of enjoying their eternal reposa 
Let these illustrious immortals enjoy that repose I Their mantle fell when they as- 
cended ; and thousands, Inflamed with their spirit, and impatient to tread in their stepsi 
aro ready to swear by Him that sitteth upon the throne and liveth for ever and ever, 
that they will protect Freedom in her last asylum, and never desert that cause, which 
they Sustained by their labors, and cemented with their blood. 

2. Thus passes the world away. Throughout all ranks and conditions, **ono gener- 
ation passeth, and another generation cometh ;"" and this great inn is by turns evacuated 
and replenished by troops of succeeding pilgrims. The world is vain and inconstant 
Life is fleeting and transient When will the sons of men learn to think of it as they 
ought? When will they learn humanity from the afflictions of their brethren; oi 
moderation and wisdom fi-om the sense of their own fhgitive state f 



LESSON TiXXTX. — ^Ezebcobe in Pebsonibigation. 

I. Introduce into sentences the following expressions il> 
lustrative of Personification : — 

Sleep embraces — ^Nature speaks — The evening invites — The moon 
gilds — The morning smiles — ^The sim climbs — Care keeps watch— 
Night spreads — ^Vengeance bares his arm — ^Time has tamed — ^Years had 
ploughed — Britain saw — ^Death prepared his dart— Memory wept— 
Freedom shrieked — ^Rapine prowls — ^Murder stalks — The vessel cleaves 
—Wisdom strays — ^Hope fled — ^Love watches. 

II. Write sentences containing the following subjects per- 
sonified : — 

"ExAxpuL-^OonientrMnt. If Contentment the parent of Felicity and the &itli- 
ftil companion of Hopo, would whisper her consolations in our ears, in rain mic^t Fdw 
tune wreck us on inhospitable shorea 

Eteentit. Pit7. Ghabixt. Follt. 

Idleness. Hope. Disease. Peaoe: 

The Gkavi; Fatib. Mdoil Lusol 
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LESSON LXXX. — ^Ezeboiseb in Cldcax Ain> AumrBssak 

I. In each of the following passages, arrange the parts so 
as to form a Climax : — 

Example.— 7mj9ro|7«r2y arranged. What a piece of work Is man I in action hov 
like an angel I how noble in reason I in apprehension how like a god I how infinite in 
bcultiesl in form and moUon how expressive and admirable 

Arranged in the farm of a Climax. What a piece of work is man I how nobb 
in reason! how infinite in faculties I in form and motion how expressive and admi- 
rable I in action how like an angel 1 tn apprehension how lik» a god ! 

1. Nothing can he more worthy of us than to contribute to the hap- 
piness of those who have been once useful and are still willing to be so; 
to be a staff to their declining days ; to make the winter of old age wear 
the aspect of spring ; to prevent them from feeling the want of such 

Eleasures as they are able to enjoy ; and to smooth the farrows in their 
ided cheeks. 

2. The history of every succeeding generation is this. New o\>je(iti 
attract the attention ; new intrigues engage the passions of man ; new 
actors come forth on the stage of the world ; a new world, in short, in 
the course of a few years, has gradually and insensibly risen around as; 
new ministers fill the temples of religion ; new memoers, the seats of 
justice. 

3. It is pleasant to conunand our appetites and passions, and to ^^V 
them in due order, within the boimds of reason and religion, beeaiise 
that is empire ; it is pleasant to mortify and subdue our lusts, because 
that is victory ; it is pleasant to be virtuous and good, because that is 
to excel many others ; it is pleasant to g^w better, because that is to 
excel ourselves. 

II. Eepresent the following suhjects in Antithesia, re- 
membaring the principle stated in § 374 : — 

Example. — A Wise Man and a FooL A wise man endeavors to fihine in himwVi 
a fool, to outshine others. The former is humbled by the sense of his own infirmities; 
the latter is lifted up by the discovery of those which he observes in othera The wi« 
man considers what he wants ; the fool, what he abounds in. The wise man is h^py 
when he gains his own approbation; and the fool, when he recommends himself to , 
the applause of those about him. 

Smmner and Winter. Pride and Htmiility. 

Modesty and Prudery. Moderation and Intemperance. 

Gratitude and Ingratitude. Peace and War. 

Morality and ReHgion. Discretion and Cunning. 

Knowledge and Ignorance. Cheerfulness and Melancholy. 

Geography and Hbtory. Spring and Autumn. 



LESSON LXXXL— Parallel. 
A Parallel is a comparison showing the points of simili* 
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tade and difference between two persons, characters, or objects 
that resemble each other either in appearan<;e or in reality. 
In this variety of composition, individual peculiarities are 
often contrasted by means of Antitheses with fine effect. From 
Dr. Johnson's Life of Pope, we extract the following fine 
specimen of the Parallel : — 

DBYDEN AND POPE* 

" In acquired knowledge, the saperloritj must bo allowed to Dryden, whose ednca* 
tion was more scholastic, and who, before he became an author, had been allowed more 
time for stndj, with better means of information. His mind has a larger range, and he 
collects his images and illustrations from a more extensive circumference of sdenoe. 
Dryden knew more of man in his general nature, and Pope in his local manners. The 
notions of Bryden were formed by comprebensivo speculation, and those of Pope by 
minute attention. There is more dignity in the knowledge of Dryden, and more cer- 
tainty in that of Pope. Poetry was not the sole praise of either, for both excelled like- 
wise in prose ; but Pope did not borrow his prose from his predecessor. The style of 
Dryden is capricious and varied ; that of Pope is cautious and uniform. Dryden obeys 
the motions of his own mind ; Pope constrains his mind to his own rules of composition. 
Dryden is sometimes vehement and rapid ; Pope is always smooth, uniiorm, and gen- 
tle. Dryden's page is a natural field, rising into inequalities, and diversified by the va- 
ried exuberance of abundant vegetation ; Pope's is a velvet lawn, shaven by the scythe^ 
and levelled by the roller. 

** Of genius,— that power which constitutes a poet; that quality without which Judg- 
ment is cold, and knowledge is inert; that energy which collects, combines, amplifies, 
and animates ; — the superiority must, with some hesitation, be allowed to Dryden. It 
Is not to be inferred, that of this poetical vigor Pope had only a little, because Dryden 
had more ; for every other -Writer, since Milton, must give place to Pope : and even of 
Dryden it must be said, that if he has brighter paragraphs, he has not better poema. 
Dryden^s performances were always hasty, either excited by some external occasion, or 
extorted by domestic necessity; he composed without consideration, and published 
-without correction. What his mind could supply at call, or gather in one excursion, was 
all that he sought, and all that he gave. The dilatory caution of Pope enabled him to 
condense his sentiments, to multiply his images, and to accumulate all that study might 
produce, or chance might snnply. If the flights of Dryden, therefore, are higher, Pope 
continues longer on the wing. If of Drydeu's fire the blaze is brighter, of Pope's tho 
heat is more regular and constant Dryden often surpasses expectation, and Pope never 
fUls below It Dryden is read with frequent astonishment, and Pope with perpetual 
delight" 

Draw Parallels, in the style of the example just given 
between, 

1. I^apoleon and Washington. 

2. Lafayette and Howard. 



LESSON LXXXIL— ExERCOBB m PAaALLKE& 
Draw Parallels between, 
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1. Queen Elizabeth and Queen Victoria. 

2. The United Stages and England. 



LESSON I.TTyxTTT. — ^Exeegobe in Paiialleus. 

Draw Parallels between, 

1. The Torrid and the Temperate Zone. 

2. The European and the Oriental 

3. The Eloquence of the Bar and that of the Pulpit. 

4. A Plain and a Florid Style. 



LESSON LXXXIY. — ^Exskcise in Befinino Stnontmes. 

Analogous to the drawing of Parallels is the defining of 
the shades of diflference between synonymous terms, modek 
of which will be found on pp. 280, 281. In a similar man- 
ner, show the distinction between the following synonymes^ 
and illustrate their use in different sentences : — 

1. Livention, Discovery. 6. Wit, Humor. 

2. Genius, Talent. 6. Poison, Venom. 

8. Pride, Vanity. 7. Peaceful, Peaceable. 

4. Handsome, Pretty. 8. Continuation, Continuance. 



LESSON LXXXV. — ^Exeecose in DEFOONa Synontmes. 

Show the difference between the following synonymous 
terms : — 

1. Associate, Companion. 2. Idle, Lazy, Indolent 8J Great, Large, 
Big. 4. Sick, Sickly, Diseased. 5. Contemptible, Despicable, HtifuL 
6. Bight, Claim, Privilege. 7. Disregard, Slight, Neglect 8. Aneo 
dote. Tale, Story, Novel, Bomance. 



LESSON LXXXVL— ExERdSE nr Paeafbeasing. 

A. Paraphrase is the amplified explanation of a passage in 
clearer terms than those employed by its author. Para- 
phrases frequently occur in versions from foreign languages ; 
when, instead of a literal translation of the original text, the 
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Bnbstanee is given in an amplified form and in a style which 
is regarded as more intelligible. 

Maxims, Aphorisms, Proverbs, and Saws, are often par» 
phrased. A Maxim is a proposition briefly expressed, which 
teaches a moral truth and is susceptible of practical applica- 
tion. An Aphorism (which corresponds with the Apophthegm 
of the ancients) is a speculative rather than a practical propO' 
sition, embodying a doctrine or the principles of a science. A 
Proverb or Saying (the Adage of the ancients) is a terse 
proposition current among all classes, relating to matters of 
worldly wisdom as well as moral truth. A Saw is a vulgar 
proverb. The following examples will show the difference 
between them. 

Maxinu — ^Forgiveness is the noblest revenge. 

^pAomm.-~Originality in Art is the individualizing of the iini- 
versal. 

Proverb. — ^A word to the wise is sufficient 

Bono, — ^A nod is as good as a wink to a blind horse. 

Paraphrase the following Maxims, Proverbs, &c. : — 

"Example. — Wealth hegeta want. 
Paraphraae,— The desires of man increase with his acquisitions. Every step that 
he adyancesi brings something.within his view, which be did not see before, and which, 
as soon as he sees it, he begins to want When necessity ends, cnriosity begins ; and 
no sooner are we snppUod with every thing that nature can demand, than we sit down 
to contrive artificial appetites. 

1. Either never attempt, or persevere to the end. 

2. Poor and content is rich, and rich enough. 
8. Good news doeth good like medicine. 

4. No pains, no gains. 

6. Fear is the mark of a mean spirit. 

6. One swallow does not make a summer. 

7. Nothing venture, nothing have. 

8. Between two stools one comes to the gronncL 

9. One good torn deserves another. 

10. Money makes the mare go. 

11. It never rains but it pours. 

12. Penny wise, pound foolish. 



LESSON LXXXVIL— ExEBOisB in PAHAPmLusiNa 
Paraphrase the following passages : — 

1. Make no man yonr idol, for the best man must have flmlts ; and Ms fltolts will in* 
senrfbly become yoniB, in addition to year own. 

16* 
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9. He^thAt argues for viotory is bat a gambler in words, seeking to enrich himmir 
Ly another's loss. 

8. Distress and difflcalty are known to operate in private life as the spiurs of dm- 

4b The love of gain never made a painter ; bat it has marred many. 
&. Complaints and marmurs are often loudest and most fireqaent among those wbQ 
poflsess all the external means of temporal ei^oyment. 

6. The want of employment is one of the most freqnent caoses of vice. 

7. A woand from a tongue Is worse than a wound from the sword : Ibr the lattsr 
filiectB only the body; the former, the soaL 

8. Trust him little who praises all ; him less, who censures all ; and him least, who 
IS indifferent about all. 

9. He that finds troth, without loving her, is like a bat; which, thoagh ft hath 
eyes to discern that there is a sun, yet hath so evU eyes, that it can not delight In 
the sun. 

10. They who have never known prosperity, can hardly be said to be nnbiq;»py; 
it is from the remembrance of Joys we have lost, that the arrows ci afOictton are 
pointed. 

11. Every man has Just as much vanity as he wants understanding. 

12. The strongest passions allow us some rest, but vanity keeps us in perpetual 
motion. ** What a dust do I raise! ^^ says the fly upon a coach-wheeL **At wiiat 
a rate do I drivel '' says the fly upon the horse's back. 



LESSON LXXXVnL— ExERdBB m Abbidgino. 

Abridging (sometimes called Epitomizing) is the opposite 
of Amplification, and consists in expressing the substance of 
a passage, article, or volume, in fewer words. 

Example.— Tradition says, that Foo-tsze, the Chinese philosopher, was in his 
youth of so impatient a temper, that he could not endure the drudgery of learning, 
and determined to give up literary pursnits for some manual employment One day, 
as he was returning home with a frill determination to go to school no longer, he hap- 
pened to pass by a half-witted old woman, who was rubbing a small bar of iron on a 
whetstone. When the young student asked her the reason of this strange employment 
she replied, " Why, sir, I have lost my knitting-needle, and just thought I would rob 
down this bar to make me another.** The words acted like magic on the young phi- 
losopher, who returned to his books with tenfold diligence; and, whenever he felt im- 
patient and despondent, would say to himiselA " If a half-witted old woman has resola- 
tion enough to rub down a bar of iron into a needle, it would be disgraoefril in ooD 
to have less perseverance, when the highest honors of the empire are bdbre me.*' He 
lived to see the justice of these reflectiona His acquirements, in process of time^ made 
his name a proverb, and procured for him those very honors, which, but for this fortunate 
incident he would have thrown away, and which without exertion none can hope to 
attain. 

Abridged.— 'Voo-t&ze, the Chinese philosopher, was possessed ot so UtUe dillgonoe 
In his youth that he determined to abandon literary pursuits. Returning from school 
with the resolution of at once seeking some maniuJ employment, he observed a nalf- 
wltted old woman rubbing a bar of iron on a whetstone. Asking the reason of tba 
strange proceeding, he learned from her that she had lost her knitting-needle and 
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endeavoring to make another by rabbing down the bar. The words acted Uke magic 
on the yonng philosopher. ** Shall an old woman," he said to himself, ' have more reso* 
Intion and perseverance than I, within whoee reach are the highest honors of the em- 
pire ? ^ Inspired with new vigor, he returned to his books ; his good resolutions wers 
kept ; and history stall names him as among the wisest of philo8ophor& 



LESSON LXXXTX. — ^Exercise m Abbidgino. 

Abridge, and present in your own words, the matter con- 
tained in Lesson XXXIX. of this volume, on " The Sub- 
lime ". 



LESSON XC. — ^ExBBGiBE in Abudgino. 

Abridge, and present in your own words, the matter con- 
tained in Lesson LXVL, on Criticism. 



LESSON XCL — FiTERCTRTB IN Cbitioism. 

In the style of the Examples presented in Lesson LXVL, 
write a criticism on the Allegory entitled " The Palace of 
Vanity," quoted in Lesson LXXVI. 



LESSON XOn. — ^ExEBoiBE in Cbttigibh. 

Questiona on ike Remarks in the Preceding Lessons, — ^What is an 
apologue, or fiable ? What is an allegory proper f What is a jparallel B 
What figure is used with advantage in parallels t What is a para- 
phrase ? In what do paraphrases frequently occur f What are often 
paraphrased 9 What is a maxim? What is an aphorism ? What was 
it called by the ancients f What is a proverb ? What is a saw f Give 
examples of each. What is meant by abridging? What other name is 
sometimes given to this process f 

Write a criticism on Dr. Johnson's Parallel between Dry- 
den and Pope, quoted in Lesson LXXXI. 
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LESSON XOIII. 

DESCRIPTION OF MATERIAL OBJECTS. 

§ 412. Composition is the art of inventing ideas and ex 
pressing them by means of written language. 

A co7nposition is a written production on any subject, and 
of any length or style. 

§ 4 1 3. There are two great divisions under which all com- 
positions may be classed, — Prose and Poetry. 

Those compositions are embraced under the head of Prose, 
in which a natural order and mode of expression are em- 
ployed, without reference to an exact arrangement of sylla* 
bles or the recurrence of certain sounds. 

Poetry embraces such compositions as are characterized 
by a departure from the natural order and mode of expres- 
sion ; or, by an exact arrangement of syllables or the recur- 
rence of certain sounds. 

§ 4 1 4. The parts of composition, whether Prose or Poetry, 
are five ; Description, Narration, Argument, Exposition, and 
Speculation. Either of these may separately constitute the 
bulk of a written production ; or, they may all, as is frequent- 
ly the case, eubcr, in a greater or less degree, into the same 
composition. 

§415. Description consists in delineating the character- 
istics of any object by means of words. It forms an impor- 
tant part of almost every variety of composition ; and allows 
the widest scope for ornament and beauty of language. The 
Btyle used in description should correspond with the character 
> - ■■ ■ * 

1412. What is composition? What is meant by a composition ? 

1 413. What are the two great divisions under which all compositions are tiaased f 
Wbloh are embraced under the head of Prose ? Which, under Poetry ? 

$ 414 Enumerate the parts which enter, in a greater or less degree, into diflbront 
ooxppositions. 

S 41{^ In what does description consist 1 For what does it allow wide scope f What 
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of the object treated. If the latter is grand, the language in 
which it is described should be elevated in proportion. If 
beauty is the leading characteristic of the one, it should dis- 
tinguish the other also. Whatever the nature of the object 
described, the style, to be effective, should be adapted to 
it, according to the principle stated under the head of Har- 
mony. 

Writers are most frequently called on to describe material 
objects, natural scenery, and persons. 

§ 416. In the description of material objects^ such heads aa 

tne following will generally be found appropriate ; and, in 

drawing up an analysis for any particular subject, a selection 

may be made from them, and such new divisions introduced 

as are suggested : — 

L The place where, and the circumstances under which* the objecl 
was seen; tiie time when it was made, invented, or discovered; 
the changes which time may have produced in it 
n. Its history ; traditions or reminiscences connected with it 
HL The materials of which, and the persons by whom, it was made. 
rV. Its form, size, and general appearance. 
V. Comparison of it with any similar object 
VL The feelings excited by beholding it 
VT L The purpose for which it was designed. 
VUL The eflfects it has produced. 

§ 417. As a specimen of this kind of description, we ex- 
tract from Forsyth's " Remarks on Antiquities, Arts, and 
Letters," a passage on 

THB OOLZSEUM. 

A colossal taste gave rise to the Colisenm. Here, indeed, gigantic dioiensiona 
were necessary for, though hundreds could enter at once, and fifty thousand find 
Beats, the ST>ace was still insufiloient for Rome, and the crowd for the morning games 
began at midnight Vespasian and Titus, as if presaging their own deaths, hurried 
the building, and left several marks of their precipitancy behind. In the upper 
walls they have inserted stones which had evidently been dressed for a diflTerent 
parpos& Some of the arcades are grossly unequal ; no moulding preserves the same 
level and form round the whole ellipse, and every order is full of license. 

Happily for the Colisenm, the shape necessary to an amphitheatre has given it a sta- 
bility of construction sufficient to resist fires, and- earthquakes, and lightnings, and 
■ '■ ' ' ■ ■ -^ 

Ib said of the style to be used in description ? What are writere most fluently oaQed 
on to describe ? 

$ 416. In the description of material objects, what heads will generally be found op- 
pit^riate? 
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ItB elllpdoal fbno was the hoop which bound and held it entire tfil barbarlaiif 
rant that oonsolidaliDg ring ; popes widened the breach ; and time, not unassisted, eoo- 
tinnes the work of dilapidation. At this moment, the hermitage is threatened with » 
dreadful crash ; and a generation not yery remote mnst bo content, I apprehend, witaa 
the picture of this stupendous monument 

When the whole amphitheatre was entire, a child might comprehend its design in a 
moment, and go direct to his place without straying in the porticoes; for each arcade 
bears its number engraved, and opposite to eve^ fourth arcade was a staircasei This 
multiplicity of wide, straight, and separate passages, proves the attention which the an- 
cients paid to the safe discharge of a crowd ; it finely illustrates the precept of Vitro* 
vios, and ezxxwes the perplexity of seme modem theatres. 

Every nation has undergone its rovolation of vices ; and, as cruelty is not tba 
present vice of ours, we can all humanely execrate the purpose of amphitheatres, now 
that they lie in ruins. Moralists may tell us that the truly brave are never cruel ; hot 
this monument says, " No." Here sat the conquerors of the world, cooUy to-enjoy the 
tortures and death of men who had never offended them. Two aqueducts were scarce* 
ly sufQcient to wash off the human blood which a few hours* sport shed in this imperial 
di£mbles. Twice in one day came the senators and matrons of Rome to the butchery; 
a virgin always gave the signal for slaughter ; and, when glutted with bloodshed, those 
ladies sat down in the wet and streaming arena to a luxurious supper 1 Such refieo- 
tions check our regret for its ruin. 

As it now stands, the Coliseum is a striking image of Rome itself; decayed, vacant, 
serious, yet grand ; half-gray and half-green ; erect on one side and fidlen on the other, 
with consecrated ground in its bosom ; inhabited by a beadsman ; visited by every 
caste; for moralists, antiquaries, painters, .architects, devotees, all meet here to medl* 
tate, to examine, to draw, to measure, and to pray. " In contemplating antiquitiea," 
says Livy, ** the mind Itself becomes antique.** It contracts trom. such objects avenoa- 
ble rust, which I prefer to the polish and the point of those wits who have lately pn^ 
faned this august ruin with ridicule. 

EXERCISE. 
Write a Criticism on the above extract. , 



■♦♦^ 



LESSON XCIV. 

DESCRIPTION OP NATURAL SCENERY, AND PERSONS. 

§418. In descriptions of natural scenery, a selection may 
generally be made from the following heads. The order in 
which they should be treated depends somewhat on the nature 
of the subject. 

S 418. In descriptions of natural scenery, what heads will gmierally be fbond ^mi*^ 
priatef 
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L Circumstances under wliioh it was seen ; whether at sunrise, at 

noon, or by moonlight. 
IL Natural features of the scene ; level or undulating ; fertile or bar> 

ren ; vegetation ; trees, mountains, streams, <&c, within view. 
QL Improvements of art; whether well cultivated; buildings, and 

other productions of human industry. 
rV. Living creatures that animate the scene ; hmnan beings. 
V. Neighboring inhabitants ; peculiarities, ^o. 

YL Sounds ; murmur of a stream ; noise of a waterfall ; rustling of 
leaves ; lowing of cattle ; barking of dogs ; singing of birds ; cries 

of children ; noise of machinery, Ac 

VIL Distant prospects 
Vin. Gompaiison with any other scene. 
IX. Historical associations. 
X. Feelings awakened in the mind. 

§ 419. For an example of this kind of description, the sfcu* 
dent is referred to the following extract from Sir Walter 
Scott. He will find other specimens, of a di£ferent style, in- 
asmuch as they treat of individual curiosities of scenery 
rather than extended landscapes, in Willis's description of 
the Grotto of Adelsburg, quoted in p. 90 of this volume, and 
Campbell's Account of EingaPs Cave in a Letter to the poet 
Thomson, Lesson XCVI. 

A YOBXSBIBE FOBBBT 80ENE. 

The snn was setting npon one of the rich grassy glades of this forest Hundreds of 
broad-headed, short-stemmed, wide-branched, oaks, which had witnessed, perhaps, the 
stately march of the Boman soldiery, flung their gnarled arms over a thick carpet of the 
most delicious greensward In some places, they were intermingled with beeches, 
hollies, and copsewood of various descriptions, so closely as totally to intercept the level 
beams of the sinking sun ; in others, they receded from each other, forming those long 
swoeping vistas, in the intricacy of which the eye delights to lose itseU^ while imaginap 
tion consiaers them as the paths to yet wilder scenes of sylvan solitude. Here^ the red 
rays of the sun shot a broken and discolored light that partially hung npon the shat- 
tered boughs and mossy trunks of the trees ; and there, they illuminated, in brUliant 
patches, the portions of turf to which they made their way. 

A considerable open space in the midst of this glade seemed formerly to have been 
dedicated to the rites of Druidical superstition ; for, on the sncupit of & hillock so regular 
as to seem artificial, there stiU remained part of a circle of rough unhewn stones of large 
dimensiona Seven stood upright ; the rest had been dislodged from their places, probai- 
bly by the zeal of some convert to Christianity, and lay, some prostrate near their 
former site, and others on the side of the bill One large stone only had found its way 
to the bottom ; and, in stopping the course of a small brook which glided smoothly 
round the foot of the eminence, gave, by its opposition, a feeble voice af murmur to the 
pladd, and elsewhere silent, streamlet. - 

§ 420. Descriptions of persons are often required in com- 
position. In writing them, such heads as the following are 
generally taken : — 
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L Fonn ; whether tall or short, fleshy or thin, Ao. 

n. Face, features, hair, expression, <fec. 

UL Manners ; dignified, graceful, awkward, haughty, or affableu 
IV. Dress. 

V. Any peculiarity of appearance. 
YI. Character, disposition, mental abilities, <fec. 

• 

§ 421. Two graphic specimens of this kind of description 
are given below : one from Cooper, representing a well-drawn 
character in his "Last of the Mohicans " ; the other, from the 
elegant pen of Bulwer. 

DAYID OAMUT, THE SINOING-IL&STER. 

The x>erson of this remarkable Individual was to the last degree ungainlj, without 
being in any particular manner deformed. He had all the bones and joints of other 
men, wlthoat any of their proportions. Erect, his stature surpassed that of his fellows; 
though, seated, he appeared reduced within the ordinary limits of our race. The same 
contrariety in his members seemed to exist throughout the whole man. His head was 
large; his shoulders, narrow; his arms, long and dangling ; while his hands weresmaU, 
If not delicate. His legs and thighs were thin neu-ly to emaciation, but of extraordinary 
length ; and his knees would have been considered tremendous, had they not been out- 
done by the broader foundations on which this false superstructure of blended human 
orders was so profanely reared. The ill-assorted and injudicious attire of the individual 
only served to render his awkwardness more conspicuous. A sky-blue coat, with short 
and broad skirts and low cape, exposed a long thin neck, and longer and thinner legSi 
to the worst animadversions of the evil-disposed. His nether garment was of yellow 
nankeen, closely fitted to the shape, and tied at his bunches of knees by lai^e knots at 
white ribbon, a good deal sullied by use. Clouded cotton stockings, and shoes, on one of the 
latter of which was a plated spur, completed the costume of the lower extremity of this fig- 
ore, no curve or angle of which was concealed, but, on the other hand, studiously exhibited, 
through the vanity or simplicity of its owner. From beneath the flap of an enormoua 
pocket of a soiled vest of embossed silk, heavily ornamented with tarnished silver lace, pro- 
jected an instrument [a tuning fork], which, from being seen in such martial company, 
might have been easily mistaken for some mischievous and unknown implement of 
war. Small as it was, this uncommon engine had excited the curiosity of most of tbo 
Europeans in the camp, though several of the provincials were seen to handle it, not 
only without fear, but with the utmost familiarity. A large civil cocked hat, like those 
worn by clergymen within the last thirty years, surmounted the whole, fhrniahing dig- 
nity to a good-natured and somewhat vacant countenance, that apparently needed saeh 
artificial aid to support the gravity of some high and extraordinary trust 

NINA DI RAflETJiT. 

At once vain, yet high-minded,— resolute, yet impassioned, — ^there was a goigeom 
magnificence in her very vanity and splendor, and ideality in her waywardness : be* 
defects made a part of her brilliancy ; without them she would have seemed less wo- 
man, and, knowing her, you would have compared all womeu by her standard. 
Softer qualities beside her seemed not more charming, but more insipid. She hod no 
vulgar ambition, for she had obstinately refused many alliancea which the daughter of 
Baselli could scarcely have hoped to form. The untutored minds and savage power of 
the Soman nobles seemed to her imagination, which was full of the poetry of rank (Iti 
luxury and its graoesX as something barbarous and revolting, at once to be dreaded and 
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demised. She had, therefore, passed her twentieth jeax annuffried, but not, perhapSj 
without love. The faults themselyes of her character, elevated that ideal of love which 
she had formed. She required somo being round whom all her vainer qualities could 
rally ; she felt that where she loved she must adore ; she demanded no common idol 
before which to h amble so strong and imperious a mind. Unlike women of a gentler 
mould, who desire for a short period to exercise the caprices of sweet empire, when she 
loved she must cease to command, and ride, at once, be humbled to devotion. Sa 
rare were the qualities that could attract hei*, so imperiously did her haughtiness require 
that those qualities should be above her own, yet of the same order, that her love ele- 
vated its object like a god. Accustomed to despise, she felt all the luxury it is to vener- 
ate I And if it were ber lot to be united to one thus loved, her nature was that which 
might become elevated by that it gazed on. 

For hex beauty, reader, shouldst thou ever go to Borne, thou wilt see in the capit<d 
Ihe picture of the Cumaean Sibyl, which, often copied, no copy can even faintly represent ; 
why this is so called I know not, 5Ave that it has^something strange and unearthly in 
the dark beauty of the eyes. I beseech tbee, mistake not this sibyl for another, for the 
Buman galleries abound in sibyls. The sibyl I speak of is dark, and the face has an 
Eastern cast; the robe and turban, gorgeous though they be, grow dim before the rich 
but transparent roses of the cheek ; the hair would be black save for that golden glow 
which mellows it to a hue and lustre never seen but in the South, and even in the South 
most rare; the features, not Grecian, are yet fkultless; the mouth, the brow, the ripe 
and exquisite contour, all are human and voluptuous ; the expression, the aspect, la 
something more ; the form is, perhaps, too full for the ideal of loveliness, for the propor- 
tions of sculpture, fbr the delicacy of Athenian models ; but the luxuriant fault has a 
m^esty. Gaze long upon that picture : it charms, yet commands, the eye. While you 
gaze, you call back five centuries. You see before you the breathing image of Nina dl 
BasellL 

EXERCISE. 
Write a Criticism on either of these extracts. 
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LESSON XOV. 

NARRATION. ARGUMENT. ^EXPOSITION. SPECULATION. 

§ 422. Narration is the account of real or imaginary facts 
or events. A neat or an elegant style is most effective for this 
kind of writing, in which too much ornament is out of place. 
Events should be related in the order of their occurrence, and 
in such a way that the interest of the reader may be kept 
alive. 

$ 422. What is narration 1 What style is reoommended for this kind of writlagr 
In wiuA order should events be related ? 
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§ 423. Argument is the statement of reasons for or against a 
proposition, made with the view of indncing belief in othera 
Clearness and strength are essential to its success. Little, if 
any, ornament is necessary ; to this element of composition, a 
neat, diffuse style is appropriate. 

§ 424. Exposition consists in explaining the meaning of an 
author, in defining terms, setting forth an abstract subject in 
its various relations, or presenting doctrines, precepts, princi- 
ples, or rules, for the purpose of instructing others. A treatise 
on grammar, for instance^ consists principally of exposition- 
Clearness being the chief object, and the nature of the subject 
in most cases almost entirely excluding ornament, this kind of 
matter should be presented in a neat, concise, style. 

§ 425. Speculation is the expression of theoretical views 
not as yet verified by fact or practice. It enters largely into 
works on metaphysics, and is best understood through the 
medium • of a neat, simple, style. 

§ 426. A specimen of narration follows : — 

THE FIELD OF THE PIOUS. 

In one of those terrible ernptions of Monnt Etna lirhlch have often happened, the 
danger of the Inhabitants of the adjacent country was nnoommonly great To cToid 
Immediate destmctlon from the flames and the melted lava which ran down the sid£i 
of the mountain, the people were obliged to retire to a considerable distance. Amidrt 
the hurry and conftision of such a scene, every one fleeing and carrying; away whateyet 
he deemed most precious, two brothers, in the height of their solicitude for the preser- 
vation of their wealth and goods, suddenly recollected that their father and mother, both 
very old, were unable to save themselves by flight Filial tenderness triumphed orei 
every other consideration. " "Wbere," cried the generous youths, " shall we find a more 
precious treasure than they are, who gave us being, and who have cherished and pro- 
tected us tnrough life ? " Having said this, the one taking up his fitther on bis sHoald^ 
Knd the other bis mother, they happily made their way through the surrounding smokf} 
and flames. All who were witnesses of this dutiful and affectionate conduct were strack 
with the highest admh^tion; and they and their posterity ever after called the pWu 
through which these young men made their retreat, ** The Field of the Pious". 



§ 428. 'What is argument ? In what stjrle is it best presented t 

$ 424. In what does exposition consist ? Of what, for instance, does it torm tbo 

principal part? What is the chief object in exposition? What style is appropi<*^ 

U> It?" 

§426. What is speoQlation ? Into what doeft it largely enter ? Through what style 

Is it best understood ? 
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EXERCISE. 

I. Amplify the above specimen of narration, presenting it 
entirely in your own language. 

II. Amplify the following heads into a specimen of narra- 
tion, in the style of the above model, using your own language 
throughout:— 

THE 8W0BD OF DAHOGLEB. 

IMonysius, tyrant of Sicily, though surrounded by riohes and pleas- 
ures, was far from being happy. [Why?] 

Damocles, one day, complimented him on his power, and affirmed 
that no monarch was ever greater or happier than he. 

Dionysins asked him whether he would like to make trial of this 
happiness, and see whether it was as great as he imagined. 

On Damocles' gladly consenting, the king ordered a gilded conch to be 
brought in for him, a splendid banquet to be prepared, and the royal 
pages to wait on him as if he were their monarch. [Describe the ban- 
quet] 

Damocles was intoxicated with pleasure. But, chancing to look up, 
OS he lay luxuriously pillowed on his royal couch, he saw a glittering 
sword suspended from the ceiling, by a single hair, exactly over his 
head. 

This sight put'an end to his joy. The rare perfumes and inviting 
dishes had lost their charm. [Describe his feelings in detaiL] Finally, 
leaping from the couch, he besought the king to allow him to return to 
his former humble positioiL [Moral which Dionysius, in his answer, 
drew from this act of nis courtier, with respect to the h^piness of kings.] 
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LESSON XCVI. 

LETTERS. 

§ 427. There are six leading divisions of Prose Composi- 
tion ; Letters, Narratives, ifiction, Essays, Theses or Argu- 
mentative Discourses, and Orations. 

LETTEBS. 

§ 428. Definition, — A Letter is a written communicatioQ 

on any subject from one person to another. 

. 

— 1 

S 487. Enamemtc the six leading divisions of prose composition. 

§ 488. What is a letter? What is letter-writing commonly called? What Is said 
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Letter-writing is commonly called Epistolary Correspond* 
ence. It is one of the most important branches of compo- 
sition, entering more largely than any other ints} the dailj 
business of life. 

The form of the letter has often been used for essays, norels, histo- 
ries, d^c. ; that is, these productions have been divided into parts, each 
of which commences with an address to some friend of the author or 
imaginary personage, as if it had passed as an actual comnnmicatiou. 
Buch compositions, however, should be classed under the divisions to 
which, according to their matter, they respectively belong. The letter 
proper is one intended for the person to whom it is addressed. 

§ 429. Varieties. — The principal kinds of letters are, 

I. News Letters, or communications to papers or periodi- 
cals, containing accounts of what has happened or is happen- 
ing elsewhere than at the place of publication. 

Such communications have lately become popular, and now form a 
feature of almost all leading newspapers. In these letters, profundity 
is not expected, imless thay treat of political, religious, or other serious 
topics. They should rather be characterized by brilliancy of thought, 
and an original, striking, mode of expression. Their effect may often 
be increased by strokes of humor, and what is commonly called pigtutf^ 
ci/f or a pleasing vein of sarcasm on persons and things in general Taste 
and judgment are required fos a proper selection of subjects. The space 
allowed, being generally limited, should be filled to the best advantage: 
Local matters should be avoided : it is well tiO introduce no topics but 
those of general interest. 

II. Letters of business. In these, brevity and clearness 
are all -important. The writer should aim at the greatest de- 
gree of conciseness consistent with perspicuity, and should 
confine himself strictly to the business in hand. 

III. Official letters, or such m pass between men in office, 
respecting public affairs. These are always formal, and 

of Its importance ? For what is the form of the letter often nsed Y How should eoob 
ouiuposltions be classed ? What is the letter proper ? 

§ 429. What are the principal kinds of letters? What are news letters? What fi 
said of the popularity of news letters? What is not expected in them? Bjwhak 
should they be characterized ? What often increases their effect ? What topics should 
be selected for snct letters ? What are required in letters of bni^ess ? To what must 
they bo confined? What is meant by official letters? Describe them? In letten 
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abound in phrases of courtesy. Their style should be firm 
and dignified. 

IV, Letters of friendship^ 

In these, a tendency to diffdseness, arising in young writers from 
a fear that they may not have enough matter to fill the sheet, must be 
avoided. " There is hardly any species of composition, in my opinion,*' 
says Eirke White, " easier than the epistolary." There is an off-hand 
ease about the letter which renders its production a work of but littlo 
tune or difficulty; and, by reason of this very facility of composition, the 
'writer is apt to express himself carelessly and without proper thought 
Time and labor should be bestowed on this, as well as every other, de- 
partment of composition. 

Flippancy, also, shoidd be carefiilly avoided. It must be remem- 
bered that what is conunitted to paper does not, like conversation, pass 
into forgetfalness ; it is preserved, and may, at any time, be made pub- 
lic. We should therefore never write, even to the most intimate friend, 
any thing which we would be ashamed that the world should see. 

The commonest fault, perhaps, of letters of friendship, is egotism. 
This cannot but be distasteful to the person addressed, no matter how 
great his interest in the writer. A friend, of course, expects from his 
correspondent some personal intelligence, but he looks for other matter 
along with it; and will inevitably be struck with the bad taste of one 
who confines his letter to an enumeration of his own exploits or those 
of the limited circle to which he belongs. In like manner, we should 
avoid filling a letter with details relating to parties with whom the per- 
son addressed is unacquainted. 

V. Letters of condolence, written to persons in affliction 
for the purpose of expressing sympathy with their misfortunes. 
In these, great tact is necessary ; for ill-judged consolation, 
instead of healing the wound, opens it afresh. In this, as 
well as the two classes which follow, the writer should confine 
himself to the leading subject of his communication. 

y I. Letters of congratulation, or those in which the writer 

flf friendship, to what is there a tendency ? What does Eirke White say of epistolary 
eonespondence ? To what is this fkdlity of composition apt to lead ? What else most 
be oareftilly avoided ? Why? What shooAdwe never write, even to the most inti- 
tuate Mend? What in the commonest fanlt of letters of friendship? What is tho 
elfect of egotism on the person addressed? With what, in like manner, shoold we 
avoid filling a letter? What are letters of condolence ? Why should they bo writtea 
with groat tact ? To what shoold the writer confine himself ? What are letters of oon* 
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profesaes his joy at the saccess or happiness of another, or at 
some event deemed fortunate for both parties or for the com- 
munity at large. They should be brief, sincere, and to the 
point. 

VII. Letters of introduction, in which the writer com- 
mends a friend to the kind offices of some third party. 

It is customary to leave such letters unsealed, and to put on the 
back, besides the superscription, the nai2.e of the party introduced. In 
giving letters of introduction, it is of primary importance to adhere 
strictly to the truth. It is false kindness to exaggerate the merits of 
the bearer, or to reconmiend in high terms a person but partially known. 
Such a course often places all parties concerned in an unpleasant po- 
sition. 

§ 430. Style. — The style of letters (with the exception of 
official communications, which require a studied and formal 
elegance) should be simple, easy, and naturaL All appear- 
ance of effort, far-fetched ornaments, and attempts at display, 
are fatal to their effect. Puerilities and affected simplicity, 
on the other hand, are equally objectionable. 

A good letter bears the same relation to other kinds of writing, that 
friendly conversation does to the more dignified varieties of spoken lan- 
g^uage. " I love talking letters dearly," said the poet Cowper, and the 
majority of correspondents will agree with him. A letter of friendship 
should be a mirror of the writer^s mind, and nothing is so likely to 
ensure this as a conversational style. We should write as we would 
speak were the friend we addressed suddenly to make his appearance,^- 
yet, of course, with more deliberation and care. If his stay were to be 
brief, we would naturally touch only on the more interesting topics ; 
and so, in a letter, where we are necessarily limited, we should give 
preference to those subjects that are most important^ 

§ 431. Ans^Ders, — Every letter, not insulting, merits a 
prompt reply ; and such a reply is called an Answer.' Id 



gratalation ? What shotild be their character ? What Is meant by letten of lntio> 
dnction? What is customary with respect to such letters ? Whaticaatton is glTenf 

1 48a What style Is most effective for letters? What exception is made? WbA 
most bo avoided ? To what is the relation which a gibod letter bears to other kinds of 
writing compared ? What kind of letters did Cowper like ? How should w« wilts to 
a friend ? What anbjects snould we select ? 

<481. WhatiBmeantbyanofMtosrf What letters merit aaswetB? Inaoswwl^ 
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fuiswering, it is proper always, at the outset, to acknowledge 
the receipt of your correspondent's communication, in some 
such words, for instance, as the following : " Yours of the 15th 
inst. came safely to hand yesterday ; and I am glad to learn 
from it," &c. ; or, " Your welcome letter of the 10th ult. was 
received in due course of mail, and would have been answered 
sooner had it not been," &>c. 

Besides this, it is customary for a person answering a business or 
official letter to embody in his opening sentence a statement of what ho 
understands it to contain ; as in ^e following, which also illustrates the 
profose use of form and titles in official communications : — 

Department of State, 
Washinffton, April 28, 1854 

The undersigned, Secretary of State of the United States, has had 
the honor to receive the note of Mr. , her Britannic Majesty's En- 

voy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, of the 21st instant, ac- 
companied by the declaration of her Majesty the Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in rt^ard to the ride which will 
for the present be observed towards those Powers with which she is at 
peace, in the existing war with Russia. 

§ 432. Marmal ExeciUion, — By complying with the fol- 
lowing suggestions, the student will ensure neatness in making 
copies of his letters and other compositions : — 

Draw two light pencil lines parallel vnth the left edge of the page, 
the first about half an inch, the second an inch and a half, distant from 
it. Commence your composition, and ^very successive paragraph, on 
the inner marginal line ; but let the body of your writing rest on the 
outer one. When you have completed a page, erase the marginal lines 
neatly with india-rubber. When a letter is not long enough to fill a 
page, it should not be commenced on the first line, but at such a dis- 
tance from it as will leave an equal space above and below. 

§ 433. Date, — The date of a letter, which should always 
be distinctly stated, must stand at the right of the first line« 
It consists of the nanie of the place where it is written, the 



what is always proper at tbo outset ? Giye examples. Besides this, what is it cnstomory 
for a person answering a basiness or official letter to embody in the opening sentence? 
Give an example. 

% 482. What suggestions are made, for the purpose of ensuring neatness? 

% 438. Describe the date of a letter. Where does it stand ? 
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month, day of the month, and year; as, Mobile^ Augwt 
26, 1854. 

§ 434. Address, — The address of a letter is found on the 
next line below the date, at the left side. It contains, in the 
first line, the name and title of the party written to ; and, on 
the second, the words, " Sir," " Dear Sir," " My dear Sir," 
for a gentleman,— or, " Madam," " Dear Madam," " My dear 
Madam," for a married lady, — according to the degree of 
intimacy. 

An unmarried lady is beste addressed in a single line : 
« Miss ;" " Dear Miss ;" or, " My dear Miss :' 

In addressing a business firm, placje on the first line i(3 
proper style and title ; and, on the second, the word ^' Gren- 
tlemen " or " Ladies," according to the sex of the parties com- 
posing it. 

A relative is properly addressed by the name that indi- 
cates the relationship; as, "My dear Father," " My dear 
Grandson," " My dear Sister ; " or, a relative of the same 
age, or a friend, may be addressed by the Christian name, if 
intimacy will allow it ; as, " My dear William," " My dear 

Julia." 

Some prefer placing the first line, containing the name and title of 
the party addressed, at the bottom of the letter instead of the top, as 
above suggested. 

Examples of proper forms of date and address follow ; tiie pnpil will 
do well to observe their ptmctuation : — 



Messrs. Davis <& Clapp : 
Gentlemen, 



173 Greenwich St, New-York, ) 
Sept. 1, 1864. ) 



Hon. E. S. Norton, 

Canal Com. of the State of N. T. : 
Sir, 



Jackson, N. C, ) 
2d Sept, 1854 ) 



S 434. Where Is the address of a letter found ? Describe it How is an nnmanied 
liidy best addressed ? Describe the address of a business firm ? How is a relatiTe 
properly addressed ? Where do some prefer placing the first line containing the name 
and title of the party addressed ? Give some examples of proper forms of date and 
address. 
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Rev. James Norton, D. D. : 
Bey. and dear Sir, 



HflBtiTiB P. O., Tenn., 
September 3, 1854. 



} 



Steamer 'Washington, ) 
Mi^. River, Sept 4th, '54. ) 



Stewart L. Roy, Esq. : 



Dear Sir, 



Mesdames E. (fe J. Laoretelld : 
LadieS) 



Miss R. A. Tomp»kins : 
My dear Friend, 



Boston, Ang. 20, '54^ 



N. 0., Aug. 26, 1854. 



§ 435. Stibscription, — By the eubscription of a letter is 
meant that clause or sentence at the end which contains the 
terms of affection or respect, and the signature. Pifferent 
forms are appropriate, according to the relative position of 
the writer and the person addressed. A few of the most 
common are subjoined. It will be seen at once in what case 
each is appropriate. Observe the punctuation, as before. 

I remain, dear Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Geo. H. Smith. 



Allow me to subscribe myself 

Your obliged <fe obt servt., 

Thomas Dean. 



With my best wishes for your welfare, I remain 
Your sincere friend, 

Reuben H. a Wdls. 



Hoping to hear from you without delay, I remain 
Yours Ac, 

S. Wellman Brown. 



§ 486. What is meant by the sabscription of a letter f To what most the inbeorlp* 
tion be apiHropriate f Give examples. 

16 
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^th my beBt love to all, I am, as eror. 

Your offeetioiiate daughter, 
Helen. 



Bert assured, dear madam, that your long continued Idndneas wSI 
not be forgotten, but will ever command the gratitude and service of 

Yours most respectSiIly A truly, 

Horace H. Hinman, 



Whateyer may betide, you have the iraim and earnest sympathy of 

Your £Eiithful & affectionate cousin, 

Jane. 



The undersigned has the honor to avail himself of this opportunity 
to renew to the Secretary of State of the United States the assurance of 
his distinguished consideration. 

John F. Crampton. 
Hon. W. L. Marcy, Secretary of State, Ac 

§ 436. We subjoin four specimens of the different kinds 
of letters. The first is a business letter, given by a person of 
known responsibility to a friend, to enable the latter to pro- 
cure goods on time. It is commonly called a letter of credit 
The second is a letter of introduction. The third is a letter 
of friendship, from Campbell to the poet Thomson, descrip- 
tive of a visit to Fingal's Cave. The fourth is in a more 
familiar style, being one of Moore's letters to his mother. 
The student is particularly requested to notice their charao- 
teristics. 

No. 1. Letter of Credit. 

Gobarg, Canada West, ) 
September 15, 1851 f 
Gentlemen, 

Please deliver to Biohard Berry, of ibis place, goods, silks, and merdhandise, to uy 
smoiont not exceeding five thousand dollars; and I will hold myself acconnUble to 
yoa for the payment of the same, in case Mr. Berry idionld fSail to make paymeol 
Uierefor. 

Yon will please to notify me of the amount for which you may giro him credit; 
iad» if de&olt should be made in the payment, let me know it immediately. 
I am, gentlemen, your most obt servant, 

Johtt Andonan. 
Isaac Smith & Co., 
No. 25 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Na 2. Leitxb of iNXBODUonoir. 

St LonJs, Jan. 8, 1851 
My deal Sir, 

Allow me to introdnoe to you my friend, Cyrus Johnson, a dlBtingolshed teachei 
of this place, who visits yoor city for the purpose of making himself acqoainted with 
the system of instruction pursued in your common schools. He Is one whose life thus 
tax has been devoted to the cause of education, and whose efforts have already been 
Bignally blessed to hundreds of our youth. Any aid, therefore, that yon may be able 
to render him In the prosecution of hla Inquiries, will be a service to our whole com- 
munity, as well as a personal fkvor to 

Yours very truly, 

Heniy F. Quinn. 
Joseph B. Stacy, Esq., 
14 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 



No. 3 

re, 16th day of 

Sept 10, 179& 



Thule^s Wildest Shore, 16th day of the ^rvest Storm ; ) 



My dear Friend, 

I have deferred answering your very welcome fitvor till I could inform you of the 
Accomplishment of my long meditated tour through the Western Isles. Though I have 
been disappointed in my expectations of seeing St Eilda, yet I have no reason to be 
dissatisfied with my short voyage, having visited the famous Stafb and Icolmklll, so 
much admired by your countrymen. I had formed, as usual, very sanguine ideas of 
the happiness I should enjoy in beholding wonders so new to me. I was not In the 
least disappointed. The grand regularity of Staffii, and the venerable ruins of lona, 
filled me with emotions of pleasure to which I had been hitherto a stranger. It was 
not merely the gratification of curiosity ; for these two islands are marked with a grand 
apeclos of beauty, besides their novelty, and a remarkable difference from all the other 
Islands among the Hebrides. In short, when I looked into the cave of Staflb, I regret- 
ted nothing but that my fiiend was not there too. 

E^ffa, the nearest to Mull, and the most admirable of all the Hebrides, Is but a 
small island, but exceedingly /ertlle. From one point to another, it is probably an Ettg> 
Ush mile. The shore is boisterous and rocky near the sea ; but at the distance of twenty 
yards firom its rugged base, it rises for thirty or forty feet into a smooth, stony, plain, 
gradually sloping to the bottom of the rocks, which rise perpendicularly to a vast 
height, and form the walls of the island. On the top of these are rich plains of grass 
and com, in the centre of which stands a lonely hut, in appearance very like the abode 
of a hermit or savage. 

The walls of the island (for so I beg leave to denominate the rooks that form its 
Bides) are truly wonderftiL They are divided into natural pillars, of a triangular shape. 
These pillars are not a random curiosity, broken and irregular. They are as exactly 
similar and well proportioned, as if the hand of an artist had carved them out on the 
walls with a chlseL The range of them Is so very long and steq[> that we cannot admit 
the idea of their being wrought by human hands. There is a wildness and sublimity 
in them beyond what art can produce ; and we are so struck with its regularity that wo 
can hardly allow Mature the merit of such an artificial work. Certain it is. If Art ac- 
complished such a curiosity, she has handled Instruments more gigantic than any which 
are used at present ; and If Nature designed the pillars, she has bestowed more geometry 
on the rooks of Sti^ than on any of her works so stupendous in size. The cave of 
Btaffli is at least three hundred feet long, lined with long stripes of pillars of the same 
kind, and hung at the top with stones of sn exact figure of five sldea The height la 
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seyentj feet, bo tbat, bein; very wide, It appears like a very large Gothie eathednl 
Its arch is gradually narrowed at the top, and its base, except the footpath on one ridok 
b the sea which comes in. We entered the month of the caye with a peal of bagpipes, 
which made a most tremendous ecba 

Icolmkill is yenerable for being the borial-plaee of for^-eight Scotch, and eight 
Danifib kings, whose tombs we saw. Ocr yoyage lasted three daySb I slept the first 
night at Icolmkill, the second at Tiree, and the third again at MuU. 

If I had room, I would scribble down an olegy, composed a few days after my arri« 

nd in Moll from Glasgow ; bat yon see I haye clattered away aJl my paper upon Staflk. 

I depend npon your >good-nature to excuse my prolix description, and the illegible 

scrawling of your yery sincere friend, 

Lb GAMiLLaL 
Mi; James Thomson, London. 



No. 4 

Aboard the Boston, ) 

Suidy Hook, thirty miles from New York, > 
Friday, May 11, 1801 ) 

My darling Mother, 

I wrote to yon on my arriyal at New York, where I haye been nearly a week, and 
am now returned aboard the frigate, which bat waits a fitir wind to sidl for Norfolk. 
The Hali/kx packet is lying alongside of us, and I shall take the opportunity of sending 
this letter by her. At New York, I was made happy by my other's letter of the SSth 
January, and dear Eaters of the 80th, which make four in all that I haye reoeiyed from 
&om& I had BO yery few opportunities at Bermuda, and they were attended with so 
much uncertainty, that I fear yoa may haye suflored many an anxious moment, darling 
mother, from the interruption and delay of the few letters I could despatch to yon. 
But, please Heayen I we shall soon haye those barriers of distance remoyed; my own 
tongue idiall tell you my ** trayePs history,'* and your heart shall go along wiUi me oyer 
eyery billow and step of tiie way. When I left Bermuda, I could not help regretting 
that the hopes which took me thither could not be eyen half realiied; for I should loye 
to liye there, and you would like it too, dear mother : and I think if the sltoation wonld 
give me but a fourth of what I was so deludingly taught to expect, yoa should all haye 
come to me ; and, though set apart from the rest of the world, we should haye found 
in that quiet spot, and under that sweet sky, quite enough to counterbalance what the 
rest of the world could giye us. But I am still to seek, and can only hope that I may 
find at last: 

The enyirons of New York are pretty, fix)m the number of little, fkncifril, wooden 
bouses that are scattered, to the distance of six to eight miles, round the city ; bnt 
when one reflects upon the cause of this, and that these houses are the retreat of the 
terrified, despondingrinhabitants, from the wilderness of death which eyery automa 
produces tn the city,* there is yery little pleasure in the prospect; and, notwithstand- 
ing the rich fields, and the yarious blossoms of their OTchards, I prefer the banen 
breezy, rock of Bermuda, to whole continents of such dearly purchased fertility. 

While in New York, I employed my time to adyantage in witnesshig all the noyel- 
Ues po6BibI& I saw yoimg M. Buonaparte, and felt a slight shock of an earthqaak^ 
which are two things I could not often meet with upon XTsher^s Quay. From Norfolk 
I intend going to Baltimore and Washington ; if possible, also to Philadelphia and Bos- 
um, fh»m thence to Hali&x. From Haliikx I hope to set sail, in the cabin wbeie I now 



• Refmnee uhere made to th« yellow fever, wkJUh, at the tuna tUs letter WM writtsB, |iravsil«d 
W«w York, to • gTC»ter or leae exteat, ereiy yew. 



* 
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-write this letter, for the door old iaies of the Old World again ; and I think it probable 
that twelve months from the time I left England, will very nearly see me on its coasts 
OQoe mora ♦ • ♦ Your own, 

T. M. 

EXERCISE. 

Somewhat in the style of the above models, write a lettee 
OF CREDIT, and a letter of introduction. 



• • • 



LESSON XCVII. 

LETTERS (continued). 

§ 437. Folding and Sealing. 

As envelopes are now generally used for enclosing letters, the most 
convenient mode of folding is as follows: — A3 the sheet lies before yoii, 
ttirn up the bottom until its edge exactly Ues upon the edge at the top, 
and make a fold in the middle. The sheet is now in an oblong form. 
Bring the side at your right hand to your body, and fold over about one 
ihird of the letter towards the top. Finally, turn as much of the upper 
part over in the opposite direction. 

Most envelopes are self-sealing; that is, are furnished with a glutin- 
ous substance, which, on being moistened, answers the purpose of a 
BeaL When this convenience is wanting, a wafer is generally used ; in 
which case, care must be taken not to make it so wet as to spread and 
soil the adjacent parts. The use of the wafer, however, implies haste ; 
and thos« who study etiquette, almost without exception, give the pre- 
ference to sealing-wax. Indeed, according to Lord Chesterfield, the use 
of the wafer is open to a still more serious objection than the mere im- 
plying of haste. This nobleman is said, on having received a letter 
sealed with the obnoxious article in question, to have remarked with 
some indignation, " What does the fellow mean by sending me his own 
spittle r* 

If no envelope is used, but the old-fashioned mode of folding is follow- 



§ 487. What are now generally used for enclosing letters f Describe the most ooiv 
veniont mode of folding. With what are most envelopes ftimished ? When .this con- 
Tenienoe Is wanting, what is generally used ? In the nse of the wafu', what must be 
avoided? To what do those who study etiquette give the preference ? Why? What 
was Lord Chesterfield's objection to the wafer ? If the old-fleishioned mode of folding 
ifi Mowed, what must be avcided in putting on the seal ? 
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ed, be oarefol that the seali whether wax or wafer, u bo plaoed, that the 
opening of the letter will not render any part of the writing iilegibie. 

§ 438. Superscription. — The superscription of a letter is 
the direction on the outside, consisting of the name of the per- 
son addressed, and the place and state in which he lives. 

In directing, be careful not to apply to a person two titles that mean 
the same thing ; as, Mr. Robert Jones, JSsq. ; J)r, Edward Sayre, M, 2>. 
In the first example, either Mr, or E%q. should be omitted; and, in the 
last, either Dr, or M, D. 

When a letter is not sent by mail, but is taken by private hand, it is 
customary to acknowledge the favor by placing on the outside, at the 
lower comer on the left, the bearer's name, in some such expression aa 

the following :—" PoZt^en^M of Mr, "; " Courtesy of Mrs, "; 

" Favored hy Miss ". 

A letter of introduction should contain, in the sane position as the 
above, the name of the person introduced, in some such form as tbe 
following: — " Introducing Mr. "; " To introduce Mr. ". 

§ 439. A short letter is called a Note. 

Business notes have the same form as letters. N^otea of mvitation 
should be written on small sheets, called, from the use to which' they 
are appropriated, note-paper. 

It is customary, in writing notes, to use the 8d person instead of both 
the 1st and 2d, as in the example given below. Care must be taken to 
avoid the common error of introducing the Ist or 2d person, after the 
3d has been thus employed ; as in the following: " Mrs. White presents 
her compliments to Mr, Royt and solicits the pleasure of your [instead of 
hisi company on Monday evening, the ^th inst. 

In notes, the oldest or only daughter of a family is addressed aa 

Miss , no other name being used ; when there are other daughters, 

they are distinguished by their Christian names. If Mr. David Temple, 
for instance, has three daughters, Caroline, Mary, and Cornelia, the first 
is properly addressed as Miss Temple ; the second, as Miss Mary Temple ; 
and the third, as Miss Cornelia Temple. On the death or marriage of 



$ 48S. What la meant by the snperBCiiption of a letter f In directing, what most we 
avoid? Oive examples* When a letter is taken by private hand, how is it cna- 
tomary to acknowledge the favor ? What shonld a letter of introduction contain on the 
back, besides the saperscription ? 

§ 489. What is a note? What form have business notee? On what should notea 
of invitation be written ? In what person does the writer speak of himself ? In wfaa^ 
of the person addressed ? Against what common error Ls the writer cautioned ? In 
notea» how Is the oldest daughter of a £unily addressed ? How, tbe other daugfafcen? 
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Caroline, Mary becomes Miss Temple ; and, on that of both Caroline and 
Mary, Cornelia assumes the title in question. 

A fev forms, with their appropriate replies, may be of service. 

XNVITATIONS. BBPLDES. 

No. L No. 1. 

MrsL Bann presents her oompllments to Mr. and Mrs. Baker accept with pleas- 

Blr. and Mrs. Baker, and solicits the pleas- ure Mrs. Dunn's polite inyitation for the 

ore of their company on Tuesday evening, 12th Inst 
the 12th inst 

S3 Broadway, Jay st. 

Sept a Sept 9. 

No. 2. No, %—A Regret. 

Mr. Bristow requests the pleasure of the Mr. Marshall regrets that a previous 

Hon. Mr. Marshall's company at dinner on engagement will deprive him of the 

Wednesday next, at 4 o'clock. pleasure of acceptingMr. Bristow's invi- 
tation to dinner for Wednesday next 

7 Greene st, Astor House, 

Sept ^ Sept 6. 

No. 8. No. Z.—A Regret, 
Mr. W. F. Cameron presents his respects Miss Lydia Bryant presents hei oom- 
to Miss Lydia Bryant, and begs that he pliments to Mr. w. F. Cameron, and re- 
may be allowed to wait on her this evening grets that sickness in her family will pre- 
to the Italian Opera. vent her acceptance of his Invitation for 

this evening. 

Liberty st, Montague square, 

Bept a Sept a 

EXERCISE. 

I. Write a letter to a friend in the city from some country 
retreat wbicb you may have lately visited, remembering 
to draw up a preliminary analysis, and to follow the 
models in the last lesson, as regards date, address, &c. 

II. Write a note requesting the loan of a volume from a 
friend. 

III. Write a note accepting a friend's invitation to tea. 



• •• 



LESSON XCVIII. 

NARRATIVES. 

§ 440. A Narrative is a composition which consists, for 
the most part, of an account of real facts or events ; but into 

Give an example. On the death or marriage of the oldest dauglfter, how is the seoond 
daughter addressed Y Give the form of a note of invitation, and the reply. 
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which, description, argument, exposition, or specalatioo, maj 
also bo introduced. 

§ 441. Narratives are divided into Histories, Biographies, 
Obituaries, Voyages, Travels, and Anecdotes. 

§ 442. A History is an account of facts or events pertain- 
ing to distinguished places or objects, to communities, nation^ 
or states. A detached portion of history, confined to any par- 
ticular era or event, is known as an Historical Sketch. 

The difference between a history and annals is, that the latter 
merely enumerate events in chronological order, without admitting any 
observations on the part of the writer ; whereas history has less regard 
tx> the order of time, and allows the writer to investigate causes and 
effects, and to introduce other matter connected with the subject. 

§ 443. A history, to be good, must be true and interesting. 

The first essential is tmUi. The writer must present a fiuthAil ac- 
count of what has taken place, or his work is valnele8& All prejudice 
must be laid aside. Nothing must be concealed, nothing exaggerated. 
All available sources of information must be explored, and whatever 
bears on the subject in hand must be brought to light In cases <tf 
doubtful or conflicting testimony, the rules of evidence must be care- 
fully weighed, and truth ensured at the expense of every other con- 
sideration. 

In the second place, a good history must be interesting. Much de- 
pends on the manner of the historian. Whatever the nature of the 
events he records, however great his research or accurate his state- 
ments, if his style is dry, dull, or lifeless, he can not hope to gain the 
favor of his readers. He should aim at simplicity, clearness, and 
strength; but, when he is dwelling on those splendid achievements 
which at intervals have spread a glorious refulgence over the page oi 
history, with his subject he naturally rises to sublimity. 

The English language has produced many historians of the first 
ank ; among whom, Bobei*tson, Home, and Gibbon, are worthy of spe- 

$ 44a What is a narratiye f 

$ 441. Into what are narratives divided ? 

S 442. What is a hlstoiy ? What is an historical sketch ? Define the difference te- 
tvrecD a history and annals. 

$443. What two things are essential to a good history? To ensure tmth, what 
mast the writer do i What is the second essentia! of a good history ? On what does 
mach depend? At wU&t should the historian ahn ? When does he naturally rise to 
«nblimity ? Mention some of the prominent English historians Mention those dto> 
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eial mentiozi. Axnericaii literature can boast of three names equally 
great, — ^Bancroft, Hiloreth, and Prescott The style of the latter ia 
justly regarded as a model of historical writing, as well from its parity 
and beanty as from the absorbing interest with which it invests what- 
ever he treats. 

The North American Review makes the following remarks on Pres- 
cott's style, which are worthy of being added, as likely to convey a just 
idea of what a good historical style should be: — 

** Mr. Prescott Is not a mannerist in style, and does not deal in elaborate, antithetical, 
nioely-balanced perlod& His sentences are not cast in the same artifldal mould, nor li 
there a perpetual recurrence of the same fhrms of expression, as in the writings of John- 
eon or Gibbon ; nor have they that satin-like smoothness and gloss for which Bobertson 
Is so remarkable. The dignified simplicity of his style is still &rther removed fh>m any 
thing like pertness, smartness, or affectation ; fh>m tawdry gum-flowers of rhetoric, and 
brass-gilt ornaments ; from those fantastic tricks with language which bear the same 
relation to good writing that vaulting and tumbling do to walking. It Is perspicuous, 
flexible, and natural, sometimes betraying a want of high finish, but always manly, 
always correct,— never feeble, and never inflated. He does not darkly Insinuate state- 
ments, or leave his reader to infer fikcts. Indeed, it may be said of his style, that it has 
no marked character at all. Without ever offending the mind or the car, it has nothing 
that attracts observation to it, simply as a style. It is a transparent medium, through 
which wo see the ibrm and movement of the writer's mind. In this req>ect, we may 
compare it with the manners of*a well-bred gentieman, which have nothing so peculiar 
•8 to awaken attention, and which, from their very ease and simplicity, enable the es- 
sential qualities of the understanding and character to be more clearly discerned." 

§ 444. A Biography is an account of the life of an individu- 
al. When the chief incidents only are touched upon, it is 
called a Biographical Sketch. The style recommended in the 
last paragraph for history is also appropriate to biography. 
The writer should avoid a tendency, to minuteness of uninter- 
esting detail, and exaggerated praise of the person of whose 
life he is treating. 

§ 445. The third variety of narrative is the Obituary, 
which is a notice of a person's death, accompanied^ with a 
brief sketch of his life and character. Obituaries are gener- 
ally written by friends of the deceased, in whom, as in the 



ttnguished in American literature. What is said of Presoott^s style ? In what terms 
does the North American Review speak of it? 

S 444 What is a biography ? What is a biographical sketch ? What style is ap- 
proprittfco to biography? Against, what tendency should the biographer be on his 
guard ? 

§ 445. What is the third variety of narrative? What is an obituary? By whom 
aro obituaries generally written? What, therefore, is the natural tendency in tiio 

16* 
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biographer, there is a natural tendency ^to exaggerate the 
abilities and virtues of those whose memory they would pre- 
serve. Such exaggeration fails of its object, being readily de- 
tected, and in that case not only losing its effect, but actually 
offending the reader. In this, as in every other species of 
narrative, truth should be the primary object. 

§ 446. Travels constitute the fourth kind of narrative. 
They may be defined as an account of incidents that have 
happened, and observations that have been made, during a 
journey ; and form one of the most entertaining and popular 
departments of literature. 

Narration constitutes the greater part of a book of travels ; bnt de- 
scription and the other elements of composition may also be introduced, 
in a greater or less d^ree. Keen powers of observation are essential to 
the writer in this department of composition. His style should be varied 
to suit the different objects and incidents he is called on successively to 
describe ; ornamented or simple, sublime or sparkling with humor, as 
occasion may require. To awaken interest iit his readers, he should se- 
lect new and important subjects only, and exhibit them in their most 
striking light. 

§ 447. The fifth class comprises Voyages ; which resem- 
ble travels in every respect, except that the incidents they re- 
late are such as have happened to one passing by water be- 
tween countries remote from* each other. As regards style, 
the same principles apply as in the case of travels. 

§ 448. The last variety of narrative we shall here mention, 
IS the Anecdote. This term is derived from two Greek words 
(a privative and iK^ost given out^ made public) ; and was 
originally applied to an historical fact not generally known, 



writers of obituaries? What is said of sach exaggeration? In all the 'wrietlea of 
narrative, what should be the primary object ? 

§ 446. What constitate the fourth kind of narrative ? What is meant \>j traveU t 
What constitutes the greater part of a book of travels ? What else may be tntro- 
dnoea ? What is essential to snccess In the writing of travels ? What style Is most 
affective for them ? What snbjects should be selecjted by the writers of travels? 

J 447, What is the fifth division of narratives? In what do voyages differ from 
(ravels? What style is recommended for voyages ? 

%44A. What is the last variety of narrative mentioned? From what is tbe vctd 
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when promulgated for the first time. As now used, however, 
this term signifies an account of an interesting detached inci- 
dent, particularly one connected with the career of some distin- 
guished person. The point of an anecdote should not he oh- 
scured by too many words. 

g 449. The only example it is thought necessary to pfe- 
Bent, is one of the anecdote. The other varieties form so 
considerable a portion of the current literature of the day that 
the student can hardly go amiss for suitable models. 

ANXODOTB OF DB. FRANKLIN. 

Jjoag after the victories of Washington over the French and English had made 
his name familiar to all Europe, Dr. Sranklin chanced to diue with the English and 
French apibassadors ; when, as nearly as the precise words can be recollected, the 
following toasts were drank : — 

" £n6laki>— The Sun whose bright beams enlighten and fructify the remotest cor- 
nera of the earth." 

The French ambassador, filled with national pride, but too polite to dispute the pre- 
vious toast, drank the following:— . 

^ Frangb— The Moon whose mild, steady, and cheering rays, are the delight of all 
nations, consoling them in darkness, and making their dreariness beautiftil," 

Dr. Franklin then arose, and, with his usual dignified simplicity, said : — 

** Gkobgs WAsmNaTOM — ^The Jbihua who commanded the Sun and Moon to stand 
still; and they obeyed him." 

EXERCISE. 

I. Write, in. your own language, an Anecdote of Richard 
the Lion-hearted. 

II. Write, in youp own language, an Anecdote of Philip of 
Macedon, from the following heads : — 

A Macedonian soldier had so distinguished himself by extraordinary acts of valor as 
to gain the fkvor of King Philip and many marks of royal approbation. 

This soldier was once shipwrecked ; atd, being cast ashore with scarqjely a sign of 
life^ was revived cmly by the care and tenderness of a Macedonian, whose lands were 
contiguous to the sea, and who hastened to his relief! Placed in this good man^s bed, 
careftilly nursed, and freely supplied with the necessaries of life, the shipwrecked sol- 
dier found himself^ at the expiration of forty days, sufficiently recovered to be able to 
resume his Journey. He left with loud protestatiops of gratitude to his kind host ; and. 
Informing the latter of his infinence with the king, promised that his first care should 
be to secure from the royal bounty a munifieent reward for one who had so generously 
befriended him in time of need. . * 



anscdote derived ? To what was this term originally applied ? As now used, what 
does it signify ? What is the eflfect of too many words in an anecdote ? 
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la realit7f however, he •was iUIed with base cupidity, and nngr&teftiliy reeolTGd to 
procore for himself the grounds of his bene&ctor. Shortly after, he presented himself 
before the king ; and, reooanting his misfortunes and at the same time his servlceab 
begged that Philip woold give him an estate, and specified that of his entertaioer as 
one which woald be peculiarly acceptable. Ignorant of the circumstances, Philip in- 
oonstderately granted the request 

The soldier Immediately returned, and, driving out his preserver with Yioleno^ 
Gdred on the property in question. The latter, stung to the heart by this unparalleled 
Inghititade. boldly approached the king, and laid the whole case before him. Philip, 
finding^ on examination, the story to be true, lamented his own incon^derate act, 
ordered the property to be restored, made the suffering complainant a mnnifioeDl 
present, and, seizing the base soldier, confiscated his goods, and had the words ibi 
vxaKATwruh guht branded on his forehead. 

[dose with remarks on the king^s Justice.] 



• •• 
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EXERCISE IN BIOGRAPHY. 

From the following points, draw up two Biographical 
Sketches, one of Alfred the Great, and the other of William 
the Conqueror. If further information is needed, any history 
will supply it. 

ALFRED THE GBBAT. 

Introduction — Responsibility resting on kings — How much 
the happiness or misery of their subjects depends on them — 
How some kings abuse their opportunities of doing good, 
while others are incalculable blessings to the lands they rule — 
How it was in the case of Alfred. 

Born *849, at Wantage in Berkshire — son of Ethelwolf ; 
his mother was Osburgh, daughter of Oslac, butler to Ethel- 
wolf, but well descended. 

His early education neglected — ^his natural thirst for 
knowledge — skilled in bodily exercises. 

His enemies, the Danes : i, e. the people of Scandinavia 
(Sweden, Denmark, and Norway). Commander of his brother's 
armies — ^recommends a navy. 
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Losses and reverses of fortune — anecdote of the burnt 
cakes — ^yisit in disguise to the Danish camp— defeat o£ the 
Danes — ^baptism of Guthrum — Alfred's power increases. — • 
Peace during the last two years of his reign — dies 901. 

His character — ^learning — piety — ^habits — political institu- 
tions — ^patronage of learned men — division of England into 
counties, hundreds, tithings, &c. 

WILLIAM THE OONQUEROB. 

Introduction — some kings seem to have been chosen by 
Pi evidence as instruments for effecting mighty changes in 
nations — the case with William the Conqueror — intermixture 
of Normans with Saxons produced the English nation of the 
present day. 

Whose son ? — his title to the English throne — ^his, rival — 
the invasion of England — the number of William's army — 
where he landed. 

Harold's title to the crown — ^proposals made by William 
to Harold the pight before the battle. 

The battle and its circumstances — death of Harold, and 
victory of William — 14th October, 1066. Extinction of the 
Saxon rule — submission of the clergy. 

Coronation— oath — ^return to Normandy — Effects of his 
absence — Conspiracy of the English — ^return of William, and 
treatment of the rebels and English clergy. 

Destined to vexation and trouble — ^his children — anecdote 
of their quarrels. 

Insurrection in Normandy — conduct of the queen, daugh- 
ter of Baldwin, Earl of Flanders — ^rebellion quelled by an 
Englist army. 

Death of Queen Matilda — ^insurrection in Maine aided by 
the King of France. 

Invasion of France by William — accident which caused 
the death of the king in 1087. 

Character — changes produced in England during his reign 
— Relations between the Saxons and the Normans — changes 
in the language. 
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LESSON 0. 

FICTION. 

§ 450. Fiction is that branch of composition which ood- 
sists in the narration of imaginary incidents. With this nar- 
ration, descriptions of material objects, of natural scenery, and 
of persons, are generally combined. 

It will be seen that the difference between the narrative and the fic- 
tion lies in the character of the incidents they respectively relate ; the 
former being limited to such as are true, while those of the latter are 
created either wholly or in part by the imagination. We say in part^ 
for fictions may be founded on fact, historical events being often taken 
as the bi^s of such compositions. If the details have been invented by 
the author, if imaginary conversations, characters, oi scenes, are intro- 
duced, it is sufficient to constitute a fiction. 

§ 451. The chain of incidents on which a fiction is found&d, 
is called its Plot. A plot should not be glaringly improb- 
able ; it should be moral, consistent in all its parts, and so 
managed as to keep alive the reader's interest throughout. 
This is often ensured by reserving some important denouement 
for the last. 

§ 452. Next to a good plot, nothing is more necessary to 
success in fictitious composition than a striking and life-like 
portraiture of character. Individual peculiarities of mind 
and manners must be carried out. Whatever the personages 
introduced say or do, must strictly harmonize with the char- 
acter assigned them by the writer. 

§ 453. Fictitious compositions constitute one of the most 

§ 450. What is fiction ? With this narratioii, what are generally combined ? Whik 
oontidtntes the difference between a narrative and a fiction ? On what may fictions be 
founded ? What are often taken as a hasAa for them ? In snch cases, what is sufficient 
to constitute a fiction ? 

S 451. What is meant by the plot of a fictitious composition ? What is essential 
with respect to a plot ? How is the reader's Interest often kept alive to the end ? 

S 462. Next to a good plot, what is most important to success in fictitious oompo- 
Ittlon ? What is meant by this ? 

S 468. Explain how fictitious compositions exert a powerful influenco on the monll 
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important departments of literature. Obtaining greater cur- 
rency than almost any other kinds of writing, and furnishing 
food, as they do, to a great extent, for the imaginations of the 
young, they exert a powerful influence on the morals and taste 
of a nation. That this influence should be cast on the side of 
morality and truth, is all-important. 

In the hands of judicious writers who feel the responsibility of their 
position, fiction becomes an important instnunent of good. It famishes 
one of the best channels for conveying instruction, for showing the 
errors into which we are betrayed by our passions, for tendering yirtue 
attractive and vice odious. Accordingly, we find that the wisest of 
men, in all ages, haye used fables and parables as yehides of moral in- 
struction. It must be observed, however, that, while fiction, as shown 
above, may be an eJBTectiye instrument of good, it is no less powerful an 
agent of evil, when diverted from its proper use, and made to teach a 
false moral or pander to the baser passions. No ordinary responsibility, 
therefore, rests on the writer in this department of composition. 

§ 454. The principal forms in which fiction appears axe* 
Tales, Novels, Komances, and Dialogues. 

The first three of these are closely related ; the difference 
between them is as follows. The Tale is short and simple, 
and admits of comparatively few characters ; it is told Ivithoui 
much regard to keeping the reader in suspense, and often has 
but little depth of plot or importance of denouement. The 
Novel and the Eomance, on the contrary, admit of every pos- 
sible variety of character, and afford the greatest scope for 
exciting the interest of the reader by a rapid succession of 
events, an involvement of interests, and the unravelling of in* 
tricacies of plot. The Novel, though thus like the Bomance 
in its main features, differs from the latter in that it aims at 
the delineation of social manners, or the development of a 
story founded on the incidents of ordinary life, or both to- 
gether ; whereas the Bomance is based on incidents, not mere- 

and taste of a nation. In the bands of Jndiclons writers, what does fiction become t 
Show how it is made an instrament of good. On the other hand, show how it may bo 
attended with the most pernicious effects. 

f 454. What are the principal forms in which fiction appears ? What are the d{»> 
ttngnisbing features of the tale, the novel, and the romance ? What word is commonl]^ 
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ly improbable, but altogether wild and out of the commoi 

ooorse of life at the present day,— on legends of bygone age^ 

heroic exploits of former times, supernatural eyents, andTagt- 

ries of the imagination in general. In all three, the plot mat 

be unfolded, at least in a measure, by means of conversate 

between the characters introduced. 

Tlie word ttory is commonly used as synonynfous with ttsle. Frops- 
ly speaking, howeyer, this term is applied to any narratiTe of pel 
oyents, real or Petitions. We speak of *' the story of Joseph," and " tt 
story of the Forty Thieves." 

A Dialogue is a fictitious conyersation between two or 
more persons. 

Dialogues have been used with great success, particularly by tbe 
ancients, as a convenient form for the discussion of serious topics con- 
nected with criticism, morals, and philosophy. Well conducted, tlier 
are peculiarly entertaining to the reader ; as they not only afford ]k 
a fdU yiew of the subject in all its relations, but at the same time pleaii 
him with their easy conversational style, and their display of weli-ga^- 
ported characters. But, to be thus effective, a dialogue must show m 
striking light the character and manners of the several speakers, w& 
adapt to these their thoughts and expressions respectively, — in a yori 
must be a spirited representation of a real conversation. 

In this difficult branch of composition, few have equalled Plato, '^ 
whose mind soundness of judgment seems to have been combined in t£ 
unprecedented degree with richness of imagination. Socrates is one c 
his prominent characters. This sage, whom he reveres as a philosopiic: 
and loves as his master, is represented as conversing with the BOf)^ 
on various topics ; as asking them questions which bear on the p(Ki- 
without their perceiving it, founding new interrogatories on the t 
Bwers received, and thus leading them on until they suddenly fc: 
themselves involved in difficulties and absurdities, and are obliged, I; 
the admissions they have made, to own the falsity of their o^wn positk: 
and the correctness of their adversary's. This mode of reasoning hi 



^ased ta synonymoas with tale t What two-fold significatioii has this term story t H 
lustrate each. What is a dialogae ? For what have dialogues been luied ? What rb 
ders them, when well conducted, peculiarly entertaining to the reader. To be effecii 
what is essential with respect to a dialogue ? "Who is distinguished for his skill in 'J 
department of composition ? Who constitutes one of Plato's prominent characteTi 
Describe the Socratic mode of reasoning as represented in Plato's dialogues. What 
meant by a Socratic dialogue? What other kind of dialogue is mentioned? Via 
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henoe been called Socratic ; and a Socratic dialogue is one in which it 
is pursued. 

There are also lighter dialogues, in which wit and humor play an 
Important part, and which are designed principally to satirize the fol- 
lies of the day. These, Lu^ian, among the ancients, carried to a high 
degree of perfection. In modern times, we have few specimens either of 
the lighter or the graver kind, that can be said to possess superior merit; 
the difficxdty of this style of composition seems to have brought it into 
disfayor with the majority of writers. 

§ 455. An extended dialogue, consisting of different scenes 
accommodated to action, and participated in by a number of 
.characters, who appear and disappear at intervals as may be 
necessary for the development of the plot, is called a Drama. 
Dramas are written in either prose or poetry, but generally 
the latter; for which reason, we shall at present postpone 
their consideration. 

§ 456. We subjoin a specimen of the tale, — one, however, 
in which, by reason of its brevity, there is necessarily but 
little plot. In tales of any length, description may be intro- 
duced with effect. 

OAXDINAL BIGHEUEU'B GT7EBT. 

Cardinal de Bicheliea has always been considered a great minister, and on some 
accounts he well deserved the name. He rendered an immense serylce to monarchy, 
in despatching the last heads of the feudal hydra, and literature owes him much for 
the establishment of the French Academy. Although himself but an indiflferent 
writer, he was ever ready to encourage the arts, and paid liberally for the efforts of 
others. The Cardinal, however, could not endure that his acts should be made the 
subject of comment, particularly since some of them were of a character not calcu- 
lated to elicit very warm commendation from lovers of morality. The more power- 
ful, indeed, occasionally indulged in freedom of speech ; but woe to the humble 
individual that was^ndiscreet enough publicly to find fault with the peccadilloes of 
his Eminence. With such he had a smnmary way of privately dealing which effoc- 
tnally closed their lips for the ftiture. 

M. Dumoht, a small merchant of the Bue St Denis, received one morning a letter 
dated Bueil, a little village on the outskirts of Paris, where the Cardinal had a coun- 
try-seat. This letter contained an invitation to supper for the next day with his 
Eminence. M. Dumont could not believe his eyes ; he read the letter several times, 
looked at the direction, and finally concluded that he must be indeed the person to 
whom it was addressed. Amazed beyond expression, he called his wife and dangh- 



uicient writer excelled in it ? . What has brought this kind of composition into dis&vor 
with the nu^ority of writers ? 

S 456. What is a drama ? Are dramas generally written in prose, or poetry f 
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tw8, to oommiuicate to thorn his good fortune. Yoa may Imagine the ^07 ttadpiida 
of the three women I 

About four o'clock he moanted his horse, and started for Hueil. He bad sctroei} 
{MMsed the suburbs, when the clouds assumed a threatening look, and the sound of di9> 
tant thunder announced the approach of a violent storm. The merchant, baTfni 
neglected to provide himself with a cloak, doubled the speed ot his horse. Bat thi 
storm travelled faster than his steed \ flashes of lightiilng succeeded each other with 
frightful rapidity, and the rain fell In torrentai Assailed by the tempest, our hero pat 
his horse to the gallop ; but at length, unable to continue his Journey, he stopped fit 
a small tavern in Manterre. He alighted, sent his horse to the stable, and took refbgs 
in a low room, where the servants lighted a blazing fire to dry his cIothe& Vfhile lie 
was warming himself, the door opened, and another person, also drenched with rain, 
entered, and seated himself in the opposite comer. 

The two travellers looked at each other for some time in sUenoo. At last, IL Ds- 
mont addressed his companion with the words : " What detestable weather I " 

** It is very bad Indeed,^^ replied the stranger. " But it is only a shower, whfcli, J 
hope, will soon pass over.'* 

** Hear," continued M. Dnmont ; ** the storm increases ; peals of thunder shake the 
house; the ndn falls in torrents : and yet I must go on.'* 

"Sir," said the unknown, "it must be important business that can induce you to 
proceed on your Journey in this weather." 

" It is, indeed," said Dumont ; ** I will tell you : It is no secret I am inrited to s 
supper, this evening, with the Cardinal de Blchelieu." 

"Ah I I know it is a difficult matter to decline such an invitation. But you havfl 
still a long way to go, and how can you present yourself before his Eminence io tto 
state in which you now are ? " 

" His Eminence will, perhaps, appreciate my eagerness to accept his kind invitatioiL" 

" If I did not fear to appear indiscreet, I would ask you if you ever had any tbisi 
to do with the Cardinal." 

" Nothing at alL I must even say that I can not account for the ikvor whloh I 
have received." ^ 

"The Cardinal is very Jealous of his authority ; he does not like to have his actioiii 
Judged. One word sometimes is sufficient to excite his suspicion ; think welL BsTe 
you never given his Eminence any cause for complaint against you ? " 

" I think not I have been constantly occupied with my business. I have no intsr* 
est in what they call politics. However, I believe that, before two or three friends onlyi 
I censured the death of the Duke of Montmorency, and you would have done the suo^ 
bad your grandfather been the steward of that illustrious noble." 

" My dear sir, you look like an honest man. You have inspired me with much in* 
torost for you ; will you Usten to me then ? Do not go to Bueil'' 

" Not go to Bueil I I shall set out this instant, in spite of the stonn." 

" One word more, my friend, for your position Interests me exceedingly ; you really 
believe that the Cardinal Is expecting you to supper? Well, let me nndeceivd J^ 
Tou are expected. It is true, — ^but to be hungl " 

" Oh, merciful Heaven I what do you mean ? It Is impossible.* 

" I tell you again," said the stranger, " to be hung I " 

At these words, Dumont, shuddering with terror, drew himself near to the 11&* 
known. 

"For Heaven's sake, how do you know ? " 

" I am sure of it" 

" But what have I done to deserve such a fate ? " 

" I don't know ; but I am sure of what I say, for I am the one who has boen seotfiv 
W hang you." 
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The poor merohanti pale as a corpee, drew back several etepe, and, searoely able to 
BpeakfSaid: 

** Pray tell me, dr— who are you ? '* 

** The hangman of Paris, called by his Eminenoe to despatch yoo. Think of the ser- 
▼loe I have rendered yoo, and remember that the least indiscretion on yoar part will 
be my ruin.* 

The merchant remoonted his horse withoat waiting for the storm to abate ; and, 
drenched to the bone, he reached Paris. Instead of repairing^to his own honse, he 
eonght shelter with an old fHend, to whom he related his adventure and wonderftil ea- 
oape. With the aid of money, he obtained a passport, under a &lae name ; and, well dis- 
guised, started for England. There he remained till the death of the Cardinal, which 
occurred two years after. 

EXERCISE. 

Write a Tale, founded on incidents of your own inven- 
tion, and conveying the moral that appearances are deceitful. 
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LESSON OT. 



ESSAYS. 



§ 457. Essays constitute the fourth division of prose com- 
positions. 

The term e&say literally signifies an attempt ; and is gener- 
ally applied, in literature, to productions in which a writer 
briefly sets forth his views on the leading points connected 
with a subject, without pausing to consider them carefully or 
minutely. Some writers, however, in a spirit of modesty, 
have thought proper to characterize as essays their most pro* 
found and elaborate compositions, following the example of 
Locke in his celebrated ^^ Essay on the Human Understanding ". 
The term has thus come to have a widely extended signifi- 
cation ; and is now equally applicable to the crude exercise of 
the school-boy and the sublimest effort of the man of letters. 

S 467. What constitute the fourth diviirion of prose compositions? What does the 
lorm essay literally signify ? To what is it generally applied in literature ? What have 
wme writers, in a spirit of modesty, used Uiis term to denote ? What is the conse- 
iiaenoe^ as regards the present acceptation of the word esMiy T What, for the most part) 
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The themes of essays are, for the most part, either abstract 
subjects or topics connected with life and manners. 

§ 458. The term essay being thus comprehensive, the compo- 
sitions so designated are susceptible of division into a variety 
of classes distinguished by particular names; the principal 
of which are Editorials, Beviews, Treatises, Tracts, Disserta- 
tions, and Disquisitions. 

An Editorial is a short essay on some current topic of the 
day, presented in a newspaper or periodical as embodying the 
views of its conductors. 

A Review is a critical essay on some literary production, 
in which its beauties and defects are pointed out. 

A Treatise is a methodical and elaborate essay, generally 
on some ethical, political, or speculative, subject. 

A Tract is a brief essay, generally on some religious or 
political theme, called forth by the events of the day, and sel- 
dom possessing sufficient general interest to survive the occa- 
sion which gave it birth. 

A Dissertation is an essay of some length, investigating, m 
all its relations, some disputed subject ; and written, not for 
the purpose of establishing a given position, but of fairly pre- 
senting the arguments on all sides, and arriving at the truth. 

A Disquisition has the same object in view as a disser- 
tation, — that is, the eliciting of truth ; it differs from the lat- 
ter only in being more brief, and being confined more strictly 
to the particular point under consideration. 

§459. In the conduct of the essay, great latitude is 
allowed. Its subjects are so various that no uniform mode of 
treatment can be recommended or followed. The heads to 
be taken will of course differ according to the character of 
the topics treated; yet, in most compositions of this class, 



constltate the thomes of essays ? Enamerate the classes into which essays aro divi- 
ded. What is an editorial? a review? a treatise? a tract? a dissertation? a dis- 
taisidon ? 

§ 459. What is allowed in the condact of an essay ? Why cannot a nnlform modo 
of treatment be followed ? According to what will the heads to be taken differ ? WW 
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the following will be found appropriate. They may be am- 
43lified according to the suggestions in § 409. 

L Introduction, — Suggestions respecting it will be found in §405, 
406, 407, 408. 
IL Definition, 
TTT. Origin, 
IV. History, 

v. Historicalllluftrations, 
VL JLdvantages, Similes and Quotations. 
VUL JHsadoawtages, Similes and Quotationa 
VIU. JPractieal ConclitHon, 

If the subject is one on which there is a difference of opinion, it may 
be well, in place of the fourth and the fifth head, giyen above, to sub- 
stitute the following: — 

rV. Statement of Vieua, 

L General mew. What has been thought on this subject by 

all nations, and in all ages ? 
n. Local vieui. What opinions are entertained on it in the age 
and country to which the writer belongs ? 

Or the following diyision may be preferable : — 

L Ancient view, or that held by the ancients generally, and 
especially their philosophers. 
IL Modem view. Causes which may haye operated to produce 
a change of opinion. 

V. Avthcyi's View, Arguments to smtain it The negative argu- 
ment, or proving the truth of what is advanced by showing 5ie 
absurdity of the contrary, is often introduced with fine effect 

It will be seen froTO. the above heads that the essay may contain all 
the parts of composition,— description, narration, argument, exposition, 
and speculation. 

§ 460. As a specimen of the essay, in the brief form in which, 
as a school or college exercise, it generally appears, we subjoin 
a composition on Friendship^ which may be supposed to have 
been written from the following 

ANALTBIS. 

I. Definition. What is friendship? 

IL Origin and necessity. 

UL Estimation in which it was formerly held. Examples. 
lY. Universality ; extends t<o all ranks of life. 

Y. Benefits of true, and evils of false, friendship V 
YL Conclusion. Practical reflections. 

beads will generally be found appropriate ? If the Bubjeot is one on whioh there is a 
difference of (pinion, what heada will it be well to take ? 
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noEinMmip. 

Fritndshlp li an attachment l>etweeii penons of oongeoial dlspositloni^ liAbita, tai 
ponaltn 

It has its origin In the nature and condition of man. He la a social creature, sad 
naturaUy loyes to flreqnent the society^ and eqjoy the aflSoctiona, of those who sre 
like himseUl He is also, Indlyiduallj, a feeble creature ; and a sense of this weakseaa 
renders friendship indispensable to him. Though he may have all other enJojuMnti 
within his reach, he still finds his happiness incomplete, unless participated bj one 
whom he considers his flriend. When in difficulty and distress, he looks aronnd Ibr 
advice, assistance, and consolation. 

No wonder, therefore, that a sentiment of such importance to man should haye bean 
so flroquently and so tvHiy considered. We can scarccdj open any of the yolnmes of 
Bntiqnity without being reminded how excellent a thing is fUendship. The ezami^es of 
David and Jonathan, Achilles and Patrodus, Pylades and Orestes, Nisus and Eurya- 
Ins, Damon and Pythias, all show to what a degree of enthusiasm it was sometimes car- 
ried. Even the great Cicero deemed it of sufficient importance to form the subject of 
one of his masterly essays. But it is to be feared that. In modem timea, fHendahip is 
seldom remarkable for similar deyotednesai With some, it is nominal rather than real; 
and, with others, it Is regulated entirely by self-interest 

Yet it would, no doubt, be possible to produce, tram every rank in life, and fhm 
eyery state of society, instances of sincere and disinterested fHendship, creditable to hu- 
man nature, and to the age in which we live. We can not think so ill of our species as 
to believe that selflshn^s has got the bett^ of their nobler feelings sufficiently to de- 
stroy their sympathy with their fellow-creatures, and their love towards those whom 
God hath given them for neighbors and brethren. 

kfter these remarks, to enhirge on the benefits of possessing a real fHend appean 
onnecessary. What would be more intolerable than the consciousness that in all tbo 
wide world, not one heart beat in unison with our own, or caied for our wel&ret 
What indescribable happiness must it be, on the other hand, to possess a real fHend;-* 
a friend who will counsel, instruct, assist; who will bear a willing part in our calamity, 
and cordially rejoice when the hour of happiness returns I 

liCt us remember, however, that all who assume the name of iVienda are not entitled 
to our confidence. History records many instances of the fotal consequences of infidelity 
In fHendship ; and it cannot be denied that the world contains men who are happy to find 
a heart they can pervert, or a head they can mislead, if thus thdr unworthy ends can 
be more surely attained. Gantion inihe formation of flriendshlps is, flicrefore. In tb« 
highest degree necessary. We should admit none to the altar of our social affectioiu 
without closely scrutinizing their lives and characters. We must assure ourselves of 
the uprightness and truth of those to whom we open our hearts in friendship, if we would 
not have a pernicious influence exerted on our own disporitions ; if we would npt, In 
the hour of trial, find ourselves forgotten and abandoned to the old charities of an on* 
sympathizing world. 

EXERCISE. 
Write an Essay from the following extended Analysis :— 

A GOOD 0AU8B HAKES A STOXTT HKAST, 

L JtUroduction. Courage is a natural quality, yet it is ofbem inoreased 
or lessened by circumstances. Among the considerations which 
tend to confirm this quality on particular occasions, is the con* 
sciousness that we have right on our side, that we are eng/uped in 
a just and honorable cause. • 
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EL Reasons why this is the ease. 

1. A mind conscious of right is not ashamed ; and, as shame is 
always cowardly, so the absence of it conduces to moral cour- 
age. 

2. A mind conscious to itself of honest intentions is not paralyzed 
by any fear of being detected in what it is doing. 

8. Conscious rectitude gives confidence to the heart, from a convic* 

tion of being in the path of duty. 
4. A good cause makes a stout heart, from a persuasion that God 

will maintain the right; and, "if God be for us, who can be 

against us?'' 
fi. A desire for the approbation of men will encourage those who are 

engaged in the cause of truth and justice. 
6. The just man will be farther emboldened by the reflection that 

his adversary's cause is a bad one, and can not prevail against 

him. 
Yt Even to £eu1 in a good cause is hoborable ; and, therefore, the 

upright mind is sustained by the double assurance mentioned 

by St. Paid, " Whether we live, we live unto the Lord ; or 

whether we die, we die unto the Lord : living or dying, we are 

the Lord's." 

DX Contrast, — ^While he who feels he is in the right is thus fearless, 
one who is doing what he knows to be wrong is afraid to be seen : 
his heart is paralyzed by a constant dread of detection, disgrace, 
and punishment ; and the conviction that he is maintaining the 
wrong against an adversary who is armed with the consciousness 
of rectitude, will have a most pernicious influence upon both his 
moral and physical courage. 

rV Similes, — ^As bright armor will resist a n^usket DaU far better than 
a rusty suit of mail, so a good cause is far stronger than a puissant 
arm raised to uphold what is wrong. 

A good foundation makes a building firm ; and when the rain 
descends and the floods come, and the winds blow and beat upon 
that house, it will not fall, because its foundation is secure : where- 
as, a house built upon the sand cannot resist the rain, the floods, 
and the wind, but will fall when they beat against it, and great 
will be the fall thereot 

A ship built of sound timber may weather the roughest sea ; 
but one made of rotten planks can not ride in safety through the 
smoothest water. 

A dog stealing a bone is alarmed at the slightest sound, and 
will run away ; while the same dog, guarding a house at night, 
can not be terrified by threats or danger. 

A "thief doth fear each bush an officer"; but a soldier in the 
battle-field will stand fearlessly at the cannon's mouth. 

Boys engaged upon their duty are not afraid of the eye of their 
master ; but every sound alarms them when they are doing what 
they know to be wrong. 

A dying man who has endeavored to discharge his duty, is 
not afraid to meet his Maker ; but one whose conscience tells him 
that he has been an evil-doer, is in an agony of fear when he 
finds himself on his death-bed. 
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• 

V. HUtorieal llliutrations. — ^According to Shakspeare'a rejnresentAiioiH 
Biohard IIL, at the battle of Bosworth Field, was weighed down 
with the oppression of conBcious guilt; bnt Richmond, belDg buoyed 
up with the conviction of the justness of his cause, fought like a 
lion, and preyailed. 

Macbeth started at every whisper of the wind, or shriek of the 
mght>-hawk, when he went to murder Duncan ; but stood as an 
" eagle against a sparrow, or a lion against a hare/' in the fierce 
contest with the Korwegian rebels. 

Siccus Dentatus resisted a hundred adversaries sent to aaaassi- 
nate him, with considerable success ; killing fifteen, and wounding 
thirty others. 

A usurper is in constant fear of conspiracies : common tradi- 
tion says that Cromwell wore annor under his clothes, and never 
went and returned by the same route. 

Leonidas, at the straits of Thermopylae, was not afraid with four 
hundred men to oppose Xerxes, the invader of Greece, at the head 
of a million troops. 

William Tell, with a handful of adherents^ boldly resisted the 
Austrian multitude, and even repulsed it^ 

' David, with a simple sling and stone, encountered Groliath, the 
giant of Gath, and slew him. 

YI. QuotatwM, Honor shall uphold the humble in spirit — Ptqo. 
cox., 23. 

The wicked flee when no man pursueth : but the righteous are 
bold as a lion. — Prov, zxvjjll, 1. 

Virtue is bold, and goodness never fearfiiL — Shaktpeare, 

Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just ; 
And he but naked, though locked up in steel. 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 

Shakipcare. 

Conscience makes cowards of us aU. — Sfuikipeare, 

Conscience is a dangerous thing, it makes a man a coward ; a 
man can not steal, but It acouseth him ; a man can not swear, bat 
it checks him. "Hs a blushing shamefaced spirit, that mutinies in 
a man's bosom, and fills one fall of obstacles. — Bhaktpeare, 

When the mind proposes honorable ends, not only the virtno, 
but the deities also, are ready to assist. — Lord Bcuiotu 

Innocence is the best armor. — Proverb. 

"Sflll Comcltuion, 

1. When we feel ill at ease and afraid to persevere in an enter, 
prise or take a bold part against our adversaries, let us careful- 
ly examine whether our cause is just. 

2. K we would not be cowards, we must be sure that we have 
right on our side ; for, if we have not, we will inevitably di^ 
trust our own success and be unable to do justice to the oaiue 
in which we are engaged. 
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LESSON CII. 

EXERCISES IN E S S A Y- W R I T I N O. 

1. Draw up an analysis, and write an essay, from the fol- 
lowing suggestions :- — 

"What is Society ? — ^When did it begin to exist ? — Under what forma 
did it at first appear? — ^What are its benefits f— What is the effect of 
society on the human mind f — ^What is its effect on the arts and sci- 
ences? — Show the difference between a state of barbarism and one of 
civilization. — ^What are the disadvantages of society ? — ^Mention some of 
the vices engendered by an over-refined state of society — and the ]^r- 
nicions effects resulting to the community from them. — Give histoncal 
examples of these effects. 

2. Draw up an analysis, and write an essay, from the fol- 
lowing suggestions : — 

What does the word government signify ? — Show the origin and ne- 
cessity of government — Siow the effects of anarchy. — ^Which was the 
earliest form of government ? — ^Describe this patriarchal form of govern- 
ment — What qualities naturally give one man a power over others ?— 
Which are, or nave been, the prevailing forms of government? — ^Enu- 
merate the advantages and disadvantages of each. — Which is the most 
stable ?— What is the form of government in this country? — Show the 
advantages of the government of the United States. — Conclusion ; how 
thankful we should be that our lots are cast in a country which enjoys 
BO Liberal a government, and how careful we should be not to abuse toe 
blessings thus placed within our reach. 



■♦♦^ 



LESSON cm. 

THESES, OR ARGUMENTATIVE DISCOURSES. 

§ 461. The fifth form in which prose compositions appear 
is that of the Thesis, or Argumentative Discourse. 

A Thesis, or Af gumentative Discourse, is a composition 
in which the writer lays down a proposition, and endeavors to 
persuade others that it is true. The statements or reasons 

{ 461. What l8 the fifth form in which pioee compositloiu appear? What ia a 
tbeslfl, or argumentatlye disoonrse ? What are ar^ameiitB ? In what ease does a thesis 
become an oration ? 

17 
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nsed for this purpose are called Argnments. When intended 
for delivery, or written in a suitable style for that purpose, a 
thesis becomes an Oration. 

§ 462. In the conduct of orations and argumentative dis- 
courses, six formal divisions were adopted by the ancients ; 
the Exordium or Introduction, the Division, the Statement^ 
the Reasoning, the Appeal to the Feelings, and the Peroration. 
It is by no means necessary, however, that these six parts 
should enter into every discourse. To employ them all 
would inevitably, in some cases, produce an appearance of 
stiffness and pedantry. Yet, as any of them may be used, wo 
proceed to define and treat briefly of each. 

§ 463. The object of the Exordium or Introduction is to 

render the reader or hearer well-disposed, attentive, and open 

to persuasion* 

To accomplish the first of these ends, the writer must make a modest 
opening, and convey to his readers the impression that he is candidly 
maintaining a position of the truth of which he is himself assured. To 
awaken attention, he should hint at the importance, novelty, or dignity 
of the subject. Finally, to make his readers open to conviction, he 
should endeavor to remove any prejudices they may have formed against 
the side of the question he intends to espouse. 

The introduction of a discourse is its most difficult part. 
If, as we have seen, it is important in other compositions to 
make a good impression at the outset, it is doubly so when we 
are endeavoring to persuade. The following suggestions will 
be found generally applicable : — 

L An introduction must be easy and natoraL it must appear, aa 
Cicero says, " to have sprung up of its own accord from the matter 
under consideration ", To ensure these qualities, it is recommended 
that the introduction should not be composed until the other parts of 



{468. In the conduct of argnmentatire disooonea, what formal dlyiaionB wen 
adopted by the ancients ? In some eases, what would result fyom employing all these 
divisions T 

{ 468L What is the object of the exordium f What must the writer do, in order to 
Aocomplish these three ends ? What is said of the importance of having an effecflTe 
introduction f What is the first essential of an Introduction ? What does Cicero hj 
on this head T To ensure this, when is it recommended that the introdnctiou abonld bt 
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the discourse are written, or at least until its general scope and bearing 
are digested. Cicero, though in treating of the subject he distinctly ap« 
proves of this plan, did not see fit in his own case to follow it It was 
his custom, as we learn from one of his Letters to Atticus, to prepare, at 
his leisure, a variety of introductions, that he might have them in 
readiness for any work which he should afterwards write. In conse^ 
quence of this singular mode of proceeding, he happened unwittingly to 
employ the same introduction in two different works. Atticus informed 
him of the fact, and Cicero, acknowledging the mistake, sent him a new 
exordium. 

IL In the second place, modesty is essential in an introduction; 
it must not promise too much, and thus raise expectations in the 
reader which may be disappointed. 

HL An introduction is not the place for vehemence and passion. 
The minds of the readers must be gradually prepared before the writer 
can venture on strong and animated outbursts. An exception, how- 
ever, may be made when the subject is of such a nature that the 
very mention of it naturally awakens passionate emotion. 

lY. Introductions, moreover, should not anticipate any material 
part of the subject. If topics or arguments afterwards to be enlarged 
upon are hinted at or partially discussed in the introduction, they 
lose, when subsequently brought forward, the grace of novelty, and 
thereby a great portion of their effect. 

Y. Lastly, the introduction should be accommodated, both in length 
and character, to the discourse that is to follow : in length, as nothing 
can be more absurd than to erect an immense vestibule before a dimin- 
utive building ; and in character, as it is no less absurd to overchai^e 
with superb ornaments the portico of a plain dweUing-house, or to 
make the entrance to a monument as gay as that to an arbor. 

§ 464. The Division is that part of a discourse in which 
the writer makes known to his readers the method to be pur- 
sued, and the heads he intends to take, in treating his subject. 
There are many cases in which the division is unnecessary ; 
some, in which its introduction would *even be improper : as, 
for instance, when only a single argument is to be used. 



composed? What was Cicero's praotioe? Into what dIffioaIt}r did it once lead him? 
In the second place, what is essential in an introduction ? Thirdly, for what is an intro- 
dact£on not the place ? What exception is made ? What is the effect of anticipating 
in tho introduction any material part of the subject? Lastly, to what should the intro- 
dnction be accommodated ? How is this illustrated ? 

S 464. What is the diyision ? In what compositions is it most ft^quontly used ? 
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A formal diyialon is used more frequently in the sermon than in aay 
other species of eomposition ; but it has been questioned by niuy 
whether the laying down of heads, as it is called, does not lessen, rather 
than add to, the effect The Archbishop of Cambray, in his Dialogna 
on Eloquence, strongly condemns it : observing that it is a modern in- 
vention, which took its rise only when metaphysics b^an to be intro- 
duced into preaching ; that it renders a sermon stiff and destroys its 
anity ; and is fatal to oratorical effect. It is urged, on the other Juuui, 
however, that a formal division renders a sermon more clear by showing 
how all the parts hang on each other and tend to one and the same 
point, and thus makes it more impressive and instructive. The hea^ 
of a sermon, moreover, are of great assistance to the memory c^ « 
hearer; they enable him to keep pace with the progress of thedi* 
course, and afford him resting-places whence he can reflect on whathto 
been said, and look forward to what is to follow. 

When the division is employed, care should be taken, 

L That the several parts into which the subject is divided be really 
distinct ; that is, that no one include another. 

IL That the heads taken be those into which the subject is most 
easily and naturally resolved. 

HL That the several members of the division exhaust the snhject 

IV. That there be no unnecessary multiplication of heads, to distract 
and weary the reader. 

V That a natural order be foUowed ; that is, that the simplest 
points be first discussed, and afterwards the more diffiotdt ones that are 
founded on them. 

VL That the terms in which the division is expressed be as cod- 
cise as possible. That there be no circumlocution, no unnecessary 
words. 

§ 465. The third division of a discourse is the Statemenl» 
in which the facts connected with the subject are laid opea 
This generally forms an important part of legal ple&dmg^- 
The statement should, be put forth in a clear and forcibw 
style. The writer must state his facts in such a wa/ «^ ^ 



What has been questioned by many ? What is the opinion of the Aicbhiab(^ ofOi^ 
bray? What advantages, on the other hand, does a formal division possess ? 
the division Is employed, what six poiots shoold be attended to ? ^ t^ 

§ 465. What is the third division of a disoouree ? What is the statement? Of^ 
compositions does it form an important part? In what style jhonld It be writt»* 
How most the writer state his ihcts f 
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keep strictly within the bounds of truth, and yet to present 
them under the colors that are most favorable to his cause ; 
to place in the most striking light every circumstance that is 
to his advantage, and explain away, as far as possible such as 
make against him. 

§ 466. The fourth division is the Eeasoning ; and on this 
every thing depends. It is here that the arguments are found 
which are to induce conviction, and to prepare for which is the 
object of the parts already discussed. The following sugges- 
tions should be regarded : — 

L The writer Bhonld select such arguments cnly as he feels to be 
solid «iid convinciiig. He must not expect to impose on the world by 
mere arts of language ; bnt, placing himself in the situation of a reader, 
should think how he would be affected by the reasoning which he pro- 
poses to use for the persuasion of others. 

n. When the arguments employed are strong and satisfactory, the 
more they are distinguished and treated apart from each other, the 
better; but, when they are weak or doubtful, it is expedient rather to 
throw them together, than to present each in a dear and separate light 

m. When wo have a number of arguments of different degrees of 
strength, it is best to begin and close with the stronger, placing the 
weaker in the middle, where they will naturally attract least attention. 

ly. Arguments should not be multiplied too much, or extended too 
far. Besides burdening the memory, and lessening the effect of indi* 
vidual points, such diffuseness renders a cause suspected. 

§ 467. The fifth division is the Appeal to the Feelings. 
This should be short and to the point. * All appearance of art 
should be strictly avoided. To move his readers, the writer 
must be moved himself. 

§ 468. The last division of a discourse is the Peroration; 



$466. What Is the fourth dlvlstonr Of what does it oonstetf What argnmeats 
should be selected ? When the arguments employed are strong and satia&ctoiy, how 
should they be treated? How, when they are weak or donbtiltil? When we have a 
number of arguments of different degrees of strength, how is it best to arrange them? 
What is the effect of multiplying arguments too much, or extending them too far ? 

S 467. What is the fifth division of a discourse ? What should be the character of ao 
appeal to the feelings ? 

§ 46S. What is the last division of a discourse ? In it, what does the writer do ? 
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in w&ich the writer sums up all that has been said, and en* 
deayors to leave a forcible impression on the rea'der's mind. 

§ 469. As examples, two argument ative discourses are present- 
ed below, supporting, respectively, the affirmative and the nega- 
tive of the question, " Does virtue always ensure happiness 1 " 

VIKTUJC ALWAYS ENSI7BE9 HAPPIIfX88. 

BelilshneoB exerts a powerftil inflaenoe overXhe actions of all men. Eyen irhen we 
least Bospect that we are complying with its dictates, if we closelj examine the springa 
<tf our aotkm, we ^all find that we are instinctively following the promptings of oor 
own tastes and propensities. We can hence perceive the wisdom of Providence^ who, 
to win men to virtne even against their own will, has annexed to it an Invariable re- 
ward. Happiness He has made depend solely and exclusively on uprightness; and 
this proposition it is the object of the present discourse to establish. 

It would seem as if this were so palpable a truth that it would require no demon- 
stration, but would be at once universally admitted. Yet there are some, who, despite 
the teacbingft of moralists of every age, deeming themselves wiser in their generatioo 
than the children of light, have thought proper to deny it, and thus have sought to over- 
throw the strongest bulwark on which society depends. Whatever the scoffer may say, 
however confidently he may point to individual instances as contradicting the positioa 
here maintained, it becomes the candid examiner not to be driven fi*om the truth by ridi- 
cule or sophistry; not to let sneers prevail against the weight of testimony that ancient 
sages, as well as modern philosophers, have borne on this subject; and, finally, to con- 
sider with care before he ventures to disbelieve a doctrine which Is at the foundation of 
all morality. 

In the first place, it is necessary to define virtue ; we regard it as consisting in the 
discharge of our duty to God and our neighbor, despite all temptationa to the contrary. 
Our first argument is, that a virtuous course is so consonant to the light of reason, to so 
agreeable to our moral sentiments, and produces such peace of mind, that it may be said 
to carry its reward along with it, even if unattended by that recompense which it ought 
to receive ttom. the world. 

This is evident in the very nature of things. The all- wise and beneficent Author of 
nature has so A*amed the soul of man that he can not but approve of virtue, whether in 
himself or in others, and has annexed to the practice of it an inward satLa&ction that 
surpasses all the blessings of earth. The goods of fortune, wealth, rank, external pros- 
perity,— all these may take to themselves wings and fiy away ; but of the happiness 
which springs from the consciousness of a proper discharge of duty, no thief can rob us, 
no stroke of adversity can deprive us. 

But the reward of virtue is not always confined to this internal peace and happiness. 
Aa, in the works of nature and art, whatever is really beautiful is generally usefiil, so 
in the moral world, whatever is truly virtuous, is at the same time so beneficial to 
society that it seldom goes without some external recompense. Men know that they 
can depend on one who acts from principle ; they have confidence in his words and 
representations, and give him the preference in all matters or Dusiness. Thus, even io 
a worldly point of view, the virtuous man has an advantage over those of loose prinoiplci 
or immoral livesi 

In the third place, nothing is so liable to create in our behalf firm and lasting ftiend- 
ship on the part of the good, as virtuous practices. The associations of the wicked aro 
und^)serviDg of the name of friendship; it is only to the elevated feUowship of nprfgfat 
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fflfanto that this tenn is applied. No^, that friendship Is a sonrce of th« pnre6t happl* 
nesb none will deny ; and for the blessings resulting from it we are thus indebted, in a 
great measure, to virtue. , 

Bat there is another important consideration that wo should not fbrget. Few men 
aro so constituted as to be Insensible to the approbation or censure of the world. To 
many, its smile is alon« sufficient to constitute happiness ; its frown is a source of 
misery. Now, this smile is gained in no way so readily as by a course of integrfty. 

How has the approbation of all ages rewarded the ylrtue of Sdpio ! That great 
warrior had taken a beautifril captivo, with whose diarms he was greatly enamored; 
but, finding that she was betrothed to a young nobleman of her own country, he, with- 
out hesitation, generously delivered her up to his rival. This one act of the noble 
Roman has, more than all his conquests^ shed an Imperishable lustre around his 
character. 

Nor has the approbation of society been limited to the virtuous actions of individ- 
uals. The loveliness of virtue generally has been the constant topio of all moralists, 
ancient and modern. Plato remarks, that, if virtue were to assume a human fbrm, it 
would command the admiration of the whole world. A late writer has said, **In every 
region, every clime, the homage paid to virtue is the same. In no one sentiment were 
ever mankind more generally agreed.^^ 

If, therefore, virtue is in itself so lovely ; if it is acoomiMinied with an inward 
peace and satisfaction ; tf it is a source of temporal advantages ; if it is the spring from 
which flow the blessings of friendship ; if it wins for those who practise it the appro- 
bation of the world ; — it must be admitted by every candid enquirer that the proposition 
with which we started is true, that virtue always ensures happiness. Though it must 
be acknowledged that it is frequently attended with crosses in this life, and that some- 
thing of self-denial is implied in its very idea ; yet the wise will admit the truth of tho 
poet'«^ words, will consider 

*' The broadest mirth nnfeeling folly wean, 
Len pleasing fJar than virtoe's very tears." 

Our own experience, no less than the arguments here adduced, must convince us tbot 

** Ouilt ever carries his own seonrge along ; 
Ftr<u«, her own reward ". 

[N'egcUwe.l 

VIRTUE DOES NOT ALWAYS ENBDSE HAPPINESS. 

In contemplating the maxims of the ancient Stoic philosophers, we cannot help 
t>eing struck with the soundness of their principles, and the stern requirements of their 
moral code. Yet there is one of their propositions to which we cannot yield assent ; 
and that is, that temporal happiness is the necessary consequence of virtue. So impor- 
tant a question,— one on which so many issues, and those the' practical issues of life, 
are staked, — ^is well worthy of discussion. 

It is well understood that, in treating this question, prejudices will have to be com- 
bated and removed: for there are many who, without having looked closely at the sub- 
ject, have followed the ancient Stoics; and, because it is a convenient creed to teach, and 
one which it is believed will lead to the practice of virtue, have sought to inculcate this 
Sdlflsh principle *A regard for virtue should be Instilled by higher arguments than 
tkis; Tirtue should be practised because it Is a duty, — ^because it is the command of 
God. 

In tlie first place, we lay down the proposition that there is no necessary connection 
between virtue and happiness. To the ancients, who knew not that the soul was im- 
mortal, it may have seemed necessary that the patient self-denial, the forgiving oharity, 
and the active benevolence, of virtue, should be rewarded in this world ; but we, who 
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liT6 in the light of a reyelaUon from on high, know that there is a hereafter, and kwk 
to that infinite cycle of ages, not to this finite state of probation, for tbo reward to wUch 
Tirtne may be entitled. 

Again : no one can deny that it is an important principle of oar religions qrsteni 
that the virtuons and the pious should be put to the trial, and that afflictions and crossfii 
are sent by the Omnipotent to test the stability of their fiuth and practice. As Job, a 
man that '* feared God and eschewed eyil," was tried by visitationa fh>m on high; eo 
have the good of all ages been obliged to submit to similar probation. Viewed la tbii 
light, it would seem that trial is peculiarly, in this world, the lot of virtue ; the Beee» 
sary preparation to be made, in time, by those who would enjoy a blissful eternity. 

But those who, with the poet, believe that 

** Yirtaa alone is happiness Iwlow '*, 

point us to the pleasures of a quiet conscience, and the peace which a Isnowle^ of tba 
performance of duty brings with it It is admitted that these are great blessingSi and 
that without them happiness cannot exist ; but are they alone sufficient to make a mao 
happy f Can the quietest conscience in the universe remove the pangs of hanger, sDe- 
viate the sufferings of the sick, or comfort the mourner ? The experience of the world 
will answer, no. There are many Jobs ; there are many good, but unhappy, men. 

To go a step further ; to say what is necessary to ensure happiness ; to point to re- 
ligion, the hope of* that which is to come, as an anchor to which the soul may cliog 
*'amid a soa of trouble,"— would be foreign to the question. In view of the argumeati 
we have advanced, in view of the striking argument fUmished by our own experience, 
we think we may fkirly conclude that 

*'yirtae alone is" not "Iftppineas below". 

EXERCISE. 

"Write an argumentative discourse supporting either the 
afiirmative or the negative of the question, " Do public amuse- 
ments exercise a beneficial influence on society ? '' 
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LESSON CIV. 

ORATIONS. SERMON-WRIT IN G. 

§ 470. An Oration is a discourse intended for public di^ 
livery, and written in a style adapted thereto. At the present 
day, this term is generally applied to discourses approprJ^^ 
to some important or solemn occasion ; such as a funeral, an anni' 
versary, a college commencement, &c. It is a speech of s^ 
elevated character, and differs in this respect from the harangue 

§ 47a What is an oration ? To what is the term generally applied at the pNB^*^ 
iay f How does the oration dififer from the haraiigue and the address ? 
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&nd the address : the former of which implies a noisy and de- 
clamatory manner in the speaker ; the latter, a less formal and 
stately style than characterizes the oration. 

§471. The ancients recognized three classes of orations; 
the demonstrative, the deliberative, and the judicial. The 
scope of the first was to praise or to censure ; that of the sec- 
ond, to advise or to persuade ; that of the third, to accuse or 
to defend. The chief subjects of demonstrative eloquence, for 
instance, were panegyrics, invectives, gratulatory and funeral 
orations ; deliberative eloquence was displayed chiefly in tho 
SOD a teahouse and assembly of the people ; while judicial elo* 
quence was confined to the courts of law. 

In modern times, also, a three-fold division has been adopted, though 
one different from that just described. Orations are now distinguish- 
ed as, 

L Speeches to be delivered in deliberative public assemblies ; as in 
Congress, at popular meetings, &e, 

II. Speeches at the bar. 

IIL Sermons, or discourses to be delivered from the pulpit. 

§ 472. The style of an oration should be elevated and for* 
cible. It should not lack ornament ; and whatever embellish- 
ments are introduced must be of the most exalted character. 

An argumentative discourse, written in the style just described, and 
intended for delivery in public, becomes an oration To the latter> 
therefore, the principles laid down for such discourses in the last lesson 
are equally applicable. The same formal divisions may be adopted* 
either in whole or in part, as occasion may require. 

§ 473. Sermons constitute the most important class of ora- 
tions. For the benefit of those who desire brief and practical 
directions for the preparation of such discourses, we condense 
the • following remarks from Hannam's valuable " Pulpit As- 
sistant" : — 



§ 471. How many classes of orations did the ancients recognize ? Name thorn, and 
itste what was the scope of each. In modern times, what division has been adopted ? 

S 472. What should be the style of an oration ? What should be the charactel 
or the ornaments Introduced? What division'^ may be adopted in the preparatl(» 
of orations 7 

17* 
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PRACTICAL HCTES ON S£BMON-WBITIXa. 

Choice qf Texts'. 

1. Never choose snch texts ts haye not complete sense ; for onlj impenioeul 
Ahd foolish people will attempt to preach from one or two words, which slgDU^p 
nothing. 

2. Not onlj words which have a complete sense of themselves xnnst be taken, bnt 
they mnst also inclade the complete sense of the wriier ; for it is his langoago and sen- 
timents that you aim to explain. For example, if yon take these words of 2 Cor. 1, 8, 
•* Blessed be God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of merdes, and tbe 
Ood of all comfort," and stop here, you will have complete sense ; but it is not ths Apfl> 
tie's sense. Ifyou go farther, and add "who comforteth us in all our tribulation ",U 
will not then be the complete sense of St Paul, nor will his meaning' be wholly taken 
in, unless you go to the end of the fourth verse. When the complete sense of the 
sacred writer is taken, you may stop ; for there are few texts in Scripture which do not 
afford matter sufficient for a sermon, and it Is as inconvenient to take too mneb text 
as too littlo ; both extremes must be avoided. 

General SuffffeaUone. 

1. A sermon should clearly explain a text; that is, should place things bdbre tbe 
people's eyes in such a way that they may be understood without difficulty. Bbbop 
Burnett says, "a preacher is to fency himself as in the room of the most mdevaed 
man in the whole parish, and must therefore put such parts of his disoouises s3 be 
would have all understand in so plain a form of words that it may not be beyond the 
meanest of them. This he will certainly study to do if his desire be to edify them, 
rather than to make them admire himself as a learned and high spoken man." 

2. A sermon must g^ve the entire sense of the whole text, to ensure which, it most 
be considered In every view. This rule condemns dry and barren explications, whereto 
the preacher discovers neither study nor invention, and leaves unsaid a great number oi 
beautiful tilings with which his text might have furnished him. In matters of religion and 
piety, not to edify much is to destroy much ; and a sermon cold and poor, will do more 
mischief in an hour, than a hundred of the other kind can do good. 

a The preacher must I e discreet, in opposition to those impertinent people who 
utter jesta, comical comparisons, quirks, and'extravagances ; sober, in opposition to tboee 
rash spirits who would curiously dive into mysteries beyond the bounds of modesty, 
chaste, in opposition to those bold and imprudent geniuses who are not ashamed €i»f' 
ing many things which beget unclean ideas. The preacher must be rimple and grav* 
Simple, speaking things of good natural sense, without metaphysical speculations ; gnive, 
because all sorts of vulgar and proverbial sayings ought to be avoided. 

4. The understanding must be informed, but in a manner which affects the heart; 
either to comfort the hearers, or to excite them to acts of piety and repentance 

5. Above all things, avoid excess. There must not be too much genius; too nunf 
brilliant, sparkling, and shining, things. Over-abundant ornaments lead the hearer w 
say, "The man preaches himself, aims to display his genius, and Is animated bftlis 
spirit of the world rather than the Spirit of God.'* 

6. A sermon must not be overcharged with doctrine, because the hearers' inenao" 
can not retain it all ; and by aiming to keep all, they will lose alL 

."Eeasoning must not be carried too far. Long trains of argument, cocaposed » ' 
namber of propositions chained together, with principles and consequences depeo*** 
on them, are always embarrassing to the auditor. 

Connection. 
By thie is meant the relation of the text to tbe foregoing or following verM^ T^ 
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iBMist be found by delibersle thvmght,*with the aid of good commentaries. The eon- 
nection often contribates much to tbe elacidaUon of the text ; and, in this case, should 
wA-waya be alladed to in the discourse. The beginning of the sermon seems to be the 
best place for treating it ; it often affords good material for on Introduction. 

Division. 

Four or five heads are generally sui&cient ; a greater number are embarrae^g to 
the hearer. 

There are two sorts of divisions which we may properly make : the first, which is 
the most common, is the division of the text into its parts ; the other is a division of 
tho discourse, or sermon itselil 

The division of the sermon itself is proper in the following cases : — 

1. When a prophecy of the Old Testament is bandied ; for, generally, the under- 
standing of these prophecies depends on many general considerations, which, by ex- 
posing and refuting false senses, open a way to the true explication. 

2. When a text is connected with a disputed point, the understanding of which must 
depend on the state of tbe question, and the arguments tliat have been advanced. All 
these lights are previously necessary, and they can be given only by general consider- 
ations. For example, Bom. UL, 28, — " We conclude that a man Ib Justified by ihith 
without the deeds of the law.^ Bomo general considerations must precede, which clear 
ap the stale of the question between Bt Paul and the Jews, touching Justification, 
which mark the hypothesis of the Jews upon that subject, and which discover the 
true principle that St Paul would establish ; so that, in the end, the text may be clearly 
understood. 

8. In a conclusion drawn from a long preceding discourse ; as, for example. Bom. v., L 
** Therefore, being Justified by &ith, we have peace with God, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ" The discourse must be divided into two parts : the first consisting of some 
general considerations on the doctrine of Justification, which St Paul establishes in 
the preceding chapters ; and the second, of his conclusion, that, being thus Justified, 
we have peace with God, &c. 

4. In the case of texts quoted in the New Testament from the Old. Prove by gen- 
eral considerations that the text is properly produced, and then proceed clearly to its 
explication. Of this kind are Hebrews L, 5, 6, " I will be to him a Father,"^ &a " One 
in a certain place testified,!' &c., ii, 6. " Wherefore, as the Holy Ghost saith,"" dec., 
iiL,7. 

5. In this class must be placed divisions into different vicwSb These, to speak prop- 
erly, are not divisions of a text into its parts ; but rather different applications, which 
are made of the same texts to divers subjects. Typical texts should be divided thus ; 
and a great number of passages in the Psalms, which relate not only to David, but also 
to Jesus Christ : such should be considered first literally, as they relate to David ; and 
then in the mystical sense, as they refer to the Lord Jesus. 

There are also typical passages, which, besides their literal sense, have figurative 
meanings, relating not only to Jesus Christ, but also to the church in general, and to 
every believer in particular. For example, Dan. ix., 7, " Lord, righteousness belongeth 
unto thee, but unto us confusion effaces as at this day," must not be divided into parts, 
but considered in different views : 1. In regard to all men in general 2. In regard to 
the Jewish Church in Daniel's time. 8. In regard to ourselves at the present day. So, 
again, Heb. iiL, 7, 8, " To-day if ye will hear his voice,'* which is taken from Psalm 
){ov., cannot be better divided than by referring it, 1. To David's tlma 2. To St Paul'a 
8. To our own. 

As to the division of the text itself^ sometimes the order of the words is so clear and 
natural, that no division is necessary ; we need only follow the order in qacsstioa. Af^ 
fbr example, Eph. i., 8, ** Blessed bo the God and Father of our Lord JesuB Christ, who 
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hath bIflMed us with all spirltoal bleastogs in htayenly places In Christ" Ilefo tftc 
words dlyide themselyeA, and to explain thorn we need only follow them. A gntiM 
acknowledgment, "Blessed bo God". The title under which the Apostle bleneM 
God, **The Father of our Lord Jesus Christ \ The reason for which he blesses him^ 
because **he hath blessed us ". The plenitude of this blesstng, "with all blesstagi^. 
The nature or kind signified by the term spiritual. The place where be bath blesBod 
ni^ "In heavenly places**. In whom he hath blessed us, **in Christ". 

Host texts, however, ought to be formally divided ; for which purpose we must ra* 
gard chiefly the order of nature : put that^divlsion which naturally precedes, in the flist 
place, and let the rest follow in its proper ord^i; 

There are two natural orders : one natural in regard to subjects themaelves ; tbe 
other natural in regard to us. Though in ge.ieral you may follow which of the two 
you please, yet there are some texts that determine the division ; as PhlL 11, IS. 
"It is God which worketh effectually in you both to will and to do of his good 
{Measure." There are, it is plain, three things to be discussed; the action of God's 
grace upon men, " God worketh effectually in you *' ; tbe effect of this grace, " to 
will and to do**; and the spring or source of the action, according to "his good 
pleasure **. I think the division would not be proper, if we were to treat, 1. Of 
God*s good pleasure ; 2. Of his grace; and 3. Of the will and works of men. 

Above all things, in divisions, avoid introducing any thing in the first part which 
implies a knowledge of the second, or which obliges you to treat of the second to 
make the first understood ; otherwise you will be obliged to make many tedious re- 
petitions. Endeavor to separate your parts fh>m each other as well as you can. 
When they are very closely connected, place the most detached first, and make thai 
serve for a foundation to tbe explication of the second, and the second to the third; 
BO thst^ at tbe conclusion, the hearer may at a glance perceive, ta it were, a perfect 
body, a well'finished building. One of the greatest merits of a sermon is harmony 
in its component parts ; that the first lead naturally to the second, tbe second to tbir 
third, &C. ; that what goes before excite a desire for what is to follow. 

When, in a text, there are several terms which need a particular explanation, and 
which can not be explained without contasion, or without dividing the text into too 
many parts, then do not divide the text at all, but divide tbe discourse into two or three 
parts. First explain the terms, and then proceed to the subject itselC 

There are many texts, in discussing which it is not nece'ssary to treat of either sub' 
ject or attribute ; but all tha discussion turns on words that convey no meaning iudc 
pendently of other terms, tmd which are called in logic syneategorematica. For 
example, John ill., 16, " God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him, should not perish, but have everlasting li^** The cate* 
gorical proposition is, God loved the world ; yet, it is necessary neither to insist much 
upon the term God^ nor to i^eak in a common-place way of the divine love. The text 
Bhould be divided into two parts : first, the gift which God in his love hath made of hb 
Son ; secondly, the end for which this gift was bestowed, " that whosoever believeth in 
iiim should not perish, but have everlasting life *\ 

There are texts of reasoning which are composed of an objection and an answer. 
These are naturally divided into tht objection and the solution. As, Komans vi, 1, 3, 
" What shall we say then,** &c 

There are some texts of reasoning which are extremely difficult to dtvfde, becanse 
they cannot be extended into many propositions without confusion. As, Jdlm It.. 10, 
" If then knewest the gift of God,** &e. Here we may take two heads : the first tn- 
dudfaig the general proposition contained in the words; the second, the particiitaf 
application of these to the Samaritan woman. 

There are some texts which imply many hnportaat truths without expresdog 
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iheth, Th«86 ebotild be allnded to and enlarged upon. In tach ct.66S, the text 
laay be divided into two parts ; one referring to what is Implied, and the other to 
irisat is expressed. 

Snbdl visions also should be made, for they are of great assistance to the writer t 
tbdy need not, however, be mentioned in the dlsoonrse, for there is a risk of ovorbar' 
dening the hearer's memory. 

Methods of Discussion, 

These are fonr in number. According to the natare of the SQb;}ect, one or more raag 
be employed. Clear subjects must be disoas6cd by observation or contnued applicft* 
Hon. ; difficult and important ones, by explication. 

Explication. — This consists in explaining the terms used, or the subject, or both* 
There are two sorts of explications : the one, simple and plain, needs only to be pro* 
posed, and agreeably elucidated ; the other must be confirmed, if it speak of fact, by 
pTOo& of iHct ; if of right, by proofb of right ; if of both, by proofs of both. A great and 
important subject, consisting of many branches, may be reduced to a certain number 
of propositions or questions, and these may be discussed one after the other. 

L Explication of Jhrms. — ^The difflculties of these arise from three causes ; eithet 
the terms do not seem to make any sense; or they are equivocal, forming- different 
senses ; or the sense they seem to make at first appears perplexed, improper, or con-' 
tradictory ; or the meaning, though clear, may be controverted, and is exposed to cavil 
First propose the diflSiculty : then solve it as briefly as possible. 

What we have to explain in a text consists of one or more simple terms; of ways 
of speaking peculiar to Scripture ; or of particles called syncategoremcUica. 

1. Simple terms are the divine attributes, goodness, &&, man^s virtues or vicea^ 
jfoith, hope, &c These are either literal or figurative ; if figurative, give the meaning 
of the figure, and, withont stopping long, pass on to the thing itself Some simple 
terms should be explained only so far as they bear on the meaning of the sacred 
author. Sometimes the simple terms in a text must be discussed at length, in ordei 
to give a clear and fall 'view of the subject 

2. Expressions peculiar to Scripture deserve a particular explanation, because tbey 
are rich in meaning; such as, "■ to be in Christ,'* **• come after Christ," Jca 

8. Particles called syncaiegoremaUca (such as nojhe, some^ ally noWi when^ &Ct 
w^ich Augment, or limit the meaning of the proposition, should be carefully examined 
fur often the whole explication depends upon them. 

2. JExplicaiion of the Subject-— If the difficulty arise fi'om eltors, or &Ise senses^ re' 
fote and remove them ; then establish the truth. If from the intricacy of the subject 
itself^ do not propose difficulties, and raise objections, but enter Inmiediately into the 
explication of the matter, and take care to arrange your ideas well. 

In all cases. Illustrate by reasons, examples, comparisons of the subject ; their relft> 
tions, couformltiea^ or differences. Tou may do it by consequences ; by the person, hist 
state, &c., who proposes the subject; or the persons to whom it is proposed ; by circum-* 
stances, time, place, &c. 

OBSBBTATtON.— This method Is best for clear and historical passages. Some 
texts require both explication and observation. Sometimes an observation may bo 
made by way of explication. Observations, for the most part, ought to be theological , 
historical, philosophical, or critical, very seldom. They must not be proposed in t 
scholastic style, or common-place form ; but in an easy, fiEmilliar, manner. 

CosTDxvAL Application. — ^This method may be entirely tree from explanations and 
ebdervations ; it is appropriate to texts exhorting to holiness and repentance. 

rBOi*osrnONr-/r6xts may be reduced to two propositions at leasts and three ot 
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four at most, having a mutual dependence and connection. This method opcna ttx 
moat extenaiye field for dlflcossion. In the former modes of discossioa you are re- 
strained to yonr text but hero your subject is the matter contained iu your proper 
sition. 

Ine way of explication is most proper to give the meaning of Scripture : this, of ^y» 
tematio divinity; and it has this advantage, it will equally sorve either theory or 
ractice. 

Peroration, or OoncluHon. 

This ought to be short, lively, and animating; fall of great and beautiful figures; 
aiming to move Christian affecticss, — to confirm our love of God, our gratitude, zeal, 
repentance, self-ccndemnation, consolation, hope of felicity, courage, constancy in 
affliction, and steadiness in temptation. Let some one or more striking ideas, not men- 
tioned in the discussion, be reserved for this part, and applied with vlgoi*. 

ANALYSIS OF A SERMON. 

The Eooietenoe qf Ood. 

** The fool hath said ia his heart, there is no God.^ Psalms xiv., 1. 

" The fool hath said,'^— it is evident that none but a fool would have said it 

The Jbol, a term in Scripture dgnifying a wicked man ; one who hath lost his wis- 
dom, and right apprehension of God ; one dead in sin. 

** Said in his heart '^ ; L e., ho thinks, or he doubts, or he wishes, lie dares not openly 
publish it, though he dares secretly think it ; he doubts, he wish^, and sometimefl 
hopes. 

« There is no God,^— no Judge, no one to govern, reward, or punish. Those ^o 
deny the providence of God, do in effect deny his existence ; they strip him of that wifi- 
dom, goodness, mercy, and justice, which are the glory of the Deity. 

The existence of God is the foundation of all religion. The whole building totters, If 
the foundation be out We must believe that he is, and that he is what he has de- 
clared himself^ before we cim seek him, adore him, or love him. 

It is, therefore, necessary we should know why we believe, that our belief be founded 
on undeniable evidence, and that we may give a better reason for his existence, tbaa 
that we have heard our parents and teachers tell of it It is as much as to say, ** There 
is no God,'* wlien we have no better arguments than those. Let us look at tho evidences 
which should establish us in the truth. 

L All nature shows the existence of its Maker. We cannot open our eyes but W6 
discover this truth shloing through all creatures. The whole universe bears the cliarao- 
ter and stamp of a First Cause, infinitely wise, infinitely powerful. Let us cast oar eyes 
on the earth which bears us, and ask, " Who laid the foundation ? " Job xxxviii^ 4. Let 
us look on that vast arch of skies that covers us, and inquire, '* Who hath thus stretched 
it forth ? ^ Isaiah xl., 21, 22. " Who L? it also who hath fixed so many luminous bodies 
with so much order and regularity ? " Job xxvL, 13. Every plant, every atom, as well as 
every star, bears witness of a Deity. Who ever saw statues, or pictures, but concluded there 
had been a statuary and limner ? Who can behold garments, ships, or housos, and not 
anderstand there was a weaver, a carpenter, an architect? A man may as well doubt 
whether there be a sun, when he sees his beams gilding the earth, as doubt whether 
there be a God, when he sees his works. Psalms xix., 1-S. The Atheist is, therefore^ 
a fool, because he denies that which every creature in his constitution asserts. Can he 
behold the spider's net, or the silk-worm's web, the bee's closets, or the ant's grana* 
ries, without acknowledging a higher being than a creature, who hath planted tliat 
genius in them? Job xxxix. Psalms civ., 24 All the stars in heaven and the dost OD 
earth, oppose the Atheist Romans i., 19, 20. 
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II. Ths pouw qf ooneoianos to an argument to convince ns of ttiis truih. ** Every 
sne that flndeth me shall slay me,'* Genesis tv., 14, was the language of Cain ; and similalr 
apprehensions are frequent in those who feel the ftiry of an enraged conscience. The 
I»almist tells us concerning those who say in their heart " There is no God '\ that " they 
are in fear where no fear is.** Psalms liii., 5. Their guilty minds invent terrorSi and thereby 
confess a Deity, while they deny it, — that there is a sovereign Being who will punish. 
Pashur, who wickedly insulted the prophet Jeremiah, had this for his reward, " that 
his name should be l^igor-missabib,*' i. o., '*fear round about ^\ Jeremiah zz., 8, 4. When 
Belshazzar saw the handwriting, *^ his countenance was changed,* Daniel v., 6. The 
apostle who tells us that there is a ^ law written in the hearts cf men **, adds, their " con- 
sciences also bear witness.*^ Romans iL, 15. 

IIL Univeraal consent is another argument. The notion of a God is found among 
all nations; it is the language of every country and region ; the most abominable idola- 
try argues a Deity. All nations, though ever so barbarous and profligate, have confessed 
some God. 

lY. Motraordinary Judgments, When a just revenge follows abominable crimes^ 
especially when the Judgment is suited to the sin ; when the sin is made legible by the 
Inflicted judgment "The Lord is known by the judgment which he executeth." 
Psalms iz., 16. Herod Agrippa received the flattering applause of the people, and 
thought himself a God; but was, by the judgment inflicted upon him, forced to confess 
another. Acts xii., 21-28 ; Judges L, 6, 7 ; Acts v., 1-10. 

y. AocomplishTnent of Prophecies. To foretell things that are future, as if they 
Already existed or had existed long ago, must be the result of a mind infinitely intelli- 
gent ** Show the things that are to come hereafter.*^ Isaiah xlL, 28. " I am God, de- 
claring the end from the beginning.'* Isaiah xlvL, 9, 10. Cyrus was prophesied of, Isaiah 
zUv., 28, and zlv., 1, long before he was born ; Alexander's eight of Daniel's prophecy 
concerning his victories, moved him to spare Jerusalem. The four monarchies were 
plainly deciphered in Daniel, before the fourth rose up. That power, which foretells 
things beyond the wit of man, and OTders all causes to bring about those predictions, 
mn;»t be an infinite and onmiscient power. 

What folly, then, for any to shut their eyes, and stop their ears ; to attribute those 
things to blind chance, which nothing less than an infinitely wise and powerful Being 
could e£fect I 

Peroration^ or Condusian, 

L If God can be seen in creation, study the creatures; the creatures are the heralds 
uf God's glory. *^ The glory of the Lord shall endure." Psalms civ., 81. The world is 
a sacred temple ; man is introduced to contemplate it Ab grace does not deatn^ na^ 
ture, so the book of redemption does not blot out the book of creation. 

IL If it be a folly to deny or doabt the being of God, is it not a folly also not to 
worship God when we acknowledge his existence ? '*To fear God, and keep his com- 
mandments. Is tlie whole duty of man.'* We are not reasonable if we are not religious^ 
Romans xii., 1. 

IIL If it be a folly to deny the existence of God, will it not be our wisdom, since we 
acknowledge his being, often to think of him ? It is said of the fool only, " God Is not 
in all his thoughts.** Psalms z., 4. 

lY. If we believe the being of God, let us abhor practical atheismu Men*8 practices 
aro the best indexes to their principles. *' Let your light shine before men.** Mattbeii 

v-,ia 
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POfiTIOAL COMPOSITION. 



LESSON CV. 

VERSE.-— QUANTITY* -"•FEfif. — METRfiS. 

1 474. Strictly speakiDg, those compositions onlj fW^ 

tttider the head of poetry^ into which the language of th6 

imagination largely enters ; which abound in metaphors, sim* 

lies, personifications) and other rhetorical figures. Such 

writings, eyen if they have the form of prose, must be re* 

garded as poems ; while, on the other hand, prosaic matter, 

even if put into the form in which poetry generally appears, 

is still nothing more than prose. The distinction between 

prose and poetry, therefore, has reference to the matter of 

which they are respectively composed. 

Poetry being the language of imagination and passion, we naturally 
expect to find in it more figures than in prose. These, having been 
already fully treated, need no further consideration here. As regards 
its form, poetry is generally characterized by deviations from the natural 

S 474. What compositions fidi under the head of poetry ? To what does tbo dis- 
LiDctlon between prose and poetry refer? What do we naturally expect to flndio 
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order and mode of expression, which are known as poetical licenses 
Examples of some of these follow : — 

L Violent inversions. 

" Now storming ftiry roee^ 
And clamor snch as Tteard in Hieaven UU noy> 
Woe never.'*'' 

IL Violent ellipses. 

** While all those souls lt?ui(\ hays ever felt the foroo 
Of those enchanting passions, to my lyre 
Should throng attentive^^' 

HL The use of peculiar words, idioms, phrases, <kc, not generally 
found in prose ; as, mom, eve, o*er, sheen, passing rich, 

IV. Ck>nnecting an adjective with a di£ferent substantive from that 
which it really qualifies ; as in the following lines, in which wide is 
joined to nature instead of hounds : — 

" Through wide natoro^s bonnds 
Expatiate with glad step.^^ 

y. Using a noun and a pronoun standing for it [in violation of a 
syntactical rule] as subjects or objects of the same verb ; as, 

The hoy— oh ! where was hef^ 
VL The use of or for evther, and nor for neither. 

** Whatever fhy name, or Muse or Oraee.^ 

** Jfor earth nor Heaven shall hear his prayer/* 

VJLL The introduction of an adverb between to, the sign of the in* 
finitive, and the verb with which it is connected ; as, 

*' To shwlj/ trase the forest's shady scene." 

Yin. Making intransitive verbs transitive ; as, 

"Still, In harmonious intercourse, they lived 
The rural day, and talked the flowing heart" 

IX. The use of foreign idioms ; as, 

" To some she gave 
To search the story of eternal thought" 

§ 475. Verse is the form in which poetry generally ap- 
pears. It consists of language arranged into metrical lines, 
called verses, of a length and rhythm determined by rules 

poetry? What is meant by poetical licenses ? Enumerate the poetical licenses men* 
tloned in the text, and give an example of each. 

% 476t. What Is verse f Of what does it generally consist ? What Is the dlfforenee 
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I 

which usage has sanctioned. The diistinction between prose 

and verse is, therefore, a matter of form. 

Verse is merely the dress which poetry generally assumes^ The tw« 
are entirely independent of each other: all poetry is not Terse, as we 
see in. the case of F6nelon's Telemachns and Ossian'a Poems ; nor, on the 
other hand, is all verse by any means poetry, as nine tenths of liie 
fugitive pieces given to the world imder the latter name abnndantly 
show. 

Versification is the art of making verses. . 

A Verse, as we have seen, is a metrical line of a length 
and rhythm determined by rules which usage has sanc- 
tioned. 

A Hemistich is half of a verse. 

Rhyme is a similarity of sound in syllables which begin 
differently but end alike. It is exemplified at the close of the 
following lines : — 

** Self-love, the spring of motion, acts the soul; 
Reason's comparing balance rules the whole.** 

A Distich, or couplet, consists of two verses rhyming to- 
gether ; the lines just given are an example. 

A Triplet consists of three verses rhyming together ; as, 

" Souls that can scarce ferment their mass of clay, — 
So drossy, so divisible, are they. 
As would but serve pure bodies for aUay.** 

A Stanza [often incorrectly called a verse] is a regular 
division of a poem, consisting of two or more lines, or verses. 
Stanzas are of every conceivable variety, their formation oemg 
regulated by the taste of the poet alone. The stanzas of 
the same poem, however, should be uniform. 

§ 476. Syllables occurring in verse are distinguished 
long and short, according to the time occupied in uttering 
them. A long syllable is equivalent to two short ones. 

between verse and poetry? What is verelficatloQ ? What is a yeraef \ t. , 
hemistich? What is rhyme? What is a distich r What is a triplet? ^''^^ 
stanza ? What is it often incorrectly called ? By what is the formation of tU« »*°" 
regulated ? What Is said of the stanzas of the same poem ? ^^ 

§ 4T«. How are syllables occurring In verse distinguished ? On what Ifl this dw""^ 
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When it is desired to indicate the quantity, the macron [—J is 
placed over a long syllable, and the breve [w] over a short 
one ;; as, the man. 

. In words of more than one syllable, accent, whether primary op 
secondary, constitutes length ; syllables that are unaccented are short. 
In the case of monosyllables, nouns, adjectives, verbs, adverbs, and in- 
terjections, are for the most part long ; articles are always short ; prepO:* 
ciitions and conjunctions are generally short ; pronouns are long when 
emphasized, — ^when not, short. This will appear from the following 

(ines: — 

Thd gdddSss heard, &nd bade thd Mosgs raise 

ThS g5Iddn trampSt df Sternal praise : 

Frdxn pole t5 pole thS winds dlfiTose thS sound, 

Th&t fills thd arcult 5f tbS world JLround. 

In Latin and Greek, each syllable has a definite quantity, without 
reference to accent This is not the case in English. Our vowel sounds 
have nothing to do with the length or shortness of syllables. Fat, in 
which a has its fiat or short sound, is as likely to be accented, and 
therefore long, in poetry, as fate, in which the sound of the vowel ?8 
generally called long. 

§ 477. A Foot is a division of a verse, consisting of two 
or three syllables. 

The dissyllabic feet are four in number, as follows : — 

Iambus w — , remove. 
Tbocshse — ^, moving. 

The trisyllabic feet are eight in number, as follows : — 



Spondee, ', dark night. 

PY»«Hio.^^.hap-|pn^. 



Anapest w w — j intervene. 
Dactyl — >-. *^, happily. 
AMPmBRACH w ^ w , rSdundSnt. 
AupmMAGGCB — w — , winding-shget. 



BAOomus w — .., thg dark night 

AuTiBAComus >-', 6ye-servantw 

MoLOSsns -., long dark night. 

TRmBACH www, insu-|p^rabl& 



Of these twelve feet, the iambus, the trochee, the anapest, 
and the dactyl^ are oftenest used ; and are capable, rospective- 

tion founded ? How Is the quantity of a syllable indicated? In words of more than 
one syllable, which syllables are long, and which short ? In the case of monosyllablesi 
which of the parts of speech are generally long, and which are short ? ' What is the case 
in Latin and Greek, with respect to the quantity of syllables ? What relation subsists 
in English between the quantity of syllables and tl e sound of the vowels they oon- 
ttUn ? Illustrate this. 

§ 477. What is a foot ? How many dissyllabic feet are there ? Enumerate them, 
state of what syllables they are respectively composed, and give an example of each. 
How many trisyllabic feet ure there f Enumerate them, state of what syllables they 
are composed, and give an example of each. Of these twelve feet, which are oftontf t 
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Ij, without the assistance of the rest, of forming dutiiKt 
orders of numbers. They are, therefore, called ^tmflry feet 
and the measures of which they respectively form the chid 
component part, are known as iambicy t^'ochaicy anapestic, and 
dactylic. A line which consists wholly of one kind of foot is 
called pure : that is, a line containing nothing but iambi ifl 
a pure iambic ; one into which no foot but the trochee enters is a 
pure trochaic. Verses not consisting exclusively of one kind 
of foot are said to be mixed. Examples follow : — 

1. Pure latnbie. — ^Thg rQl-|ing p9fr-Jsioii c5n-[qnSrs rea-|85ii stilL 

2. Pure JVochaic. — Sister | spirit | cOme i-|way. 

8. PureAnape%tic,—YTom the plains, | firSm thg wo6d-[Mnd8Sndgr6Ta 

4. Pure Dactylic, — ^Blrd 6f thS | "wildfimgss. 

1. Mixed Iambic. — N6 crime \ w5s thine | lll-/ot-\t8d fair. 

2. Mixed TrocAaitf.— Trembling, | hoping, | llngSHngy \ flying- 

5. Mixed Anapestic. — Dear rc-|gions 6f Bl-|lence and shade. 
4i Mixed Dactylic. — Midnight Ss-lAtt oUr mdaru 

The remaining eight feet are called secondary, and are oc- 
casionally admitted for the sake of preventing monotony and al- 
lowing the poet freer scope. 

§ 478. By Metre, or Measure, is meant the system accord- 
ing to which verses are formed. • The metre depends on tne 
character and number of the feet employed. According 
the character of the feet, metres, we have already seen, are 
distinguished as iambic, trochaic, anapestic, and dactyii . 
According to the number of the feet, the varieties of m^"^ 
are as follows : Monometer, or a measure composed of one lOO , 
Dimeter, of two feet ; Trimeter, of three ; Tetrameter, of 
four ; Pentameter, of five ; Hexameter, of six ; Heptameter 
of seven ; Octometer, of eight. 

A line at the end of which a syllable is wanting to com 
plete the measure, is said to be catalectic One iu which tne 

ased ? What name is given to these four ? Why ? What are the measnroe « ^ 

they respectively form the chief component part, caDed? Whal to ra«*n' «irooae 
iambic line f What, by a mixed ? Ennmerate the seccmdary feet For what pn*r^ 
are they occasionally admitted ? a^mA f 



f 478. What is meant by metre, or measure f On what does the m^^ ^^^^ 
^ooarding to the character of the feet, what are the varieties of metre t ^(^^ *^ 
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is a syllable over at the end, is called hypercatcUectic. When 
there is neither deficiency nor redundancy, a line is said to be 
acatalectic. 

Scanning is the 'process of dividing a line into the feet of 
which it is composed. 

§ 479. Examples of the different measures follow. Some 
of the lines are pure, and some are mixed. The figures 1 , 2, 
3, &c., respectively denote monometer, dimeter, trimeter, &c. 
Vertical lines mark some of the divisions into feet. Scanning 
is performed by pronouncing the syllables which constitute 
the successive feet, and after each mentioning its name. Thus, 
in scanning the fifth L'ne, the following words would be em- 
ployed : " Honor y trochee ; and shame, iambus ; from no, iam- 
bus ; condi-j iambus ; tion rise, iambus." The line is mixed 
iambic pentameter a^catalectic. The student is requested to 
Bcan the following lines, and name the measure of each : — 

lAMBIO MEASUBES 

* 1. L5chiell 

S. Th3 main 1 1 thS miUn I 
8. Fdr 1^ ] thS sOm-Imdra shine. 
4. First stands | thd no-|bl5 Wfish-IIngtdn. 
6. Honor | and shame | trova. no ( condi-jtion rise. 
6. With his sharp-pointed head he dealeth deadly wonnda. 
7. Oyer the Alhan mountains high, the light of morning broke. 
S. O all ye people clap your hands^ and with trinmphant yoioes sing. 

TBOCHAIO MEASUBSS. 

1. Taming. 
2. FSar sur-|ro&nds ma 
8. DuarSrI friSnds c&-|rdss thed. 
4 Honoris | but an | empty | babble. 
5. ChalDB of care to lower earth enthral me. 
6. Up the dewy moontain, Health Is boandlng lightly. 
7. Hasten, Lord, to rescne me, and set me safe f^om tronble. 
8. Once npon a midnight dreary, while I pondered weak and weaiy. 

ANAFESTIO UEASXnUES. 

1. WliSn hS winka. 
2. L5t thS 8tu-|pld bS gr&ve. 
a H5w thS night-lingfiles wfir-|bl5 their Idves ! 
4. Thd pldn-|tlfiil moist-lfire dncam-|b(Sred ih& fldwor ! 



ing to the number of the feet? VThat is meant by a cataleotic line ? What, by a hj' 
percatalectlc line ? What, by an aoatalectic line ? What is scannlDg ? 
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DAOmiO UEASUBEA. 

1. Think df It 
2. Bash &nd tm-|dutiftiL 
8l Brightdt- th&n [ summer's greSa | c2rx>StIng. 
4 Gold Is thy heart, and as frozen as charity. 
5. Land of the beantlftil, land of the generous, hail to tbee. 
t. Ijand of the beaatiftil, land of the generous, hail to thee heartily. 
T. Oat of the kingdom of Christ shall be gathered hy angels Tictorlona 

CATALEOnO 2IEASX7SRS. 

Almost any of the above metres may be made a syllable shorter 
and thuB beeome catalectic The foUowiog will serve as Bpecunens:— 

1. lanib. TetrcMK Ca&— Td-dSy | n5 fixe | Is Hafs-llnff. 

2. TYo, Tetram. Oat—'hL6ih&r \ darks5me, | mothdr | driad, 

8. Dact Tetram, CaL—Uar}^ h5w Crd-lati5n*s deep | mCisic&I | <Adrd9, 
4 Tro, TiStram, (7at— HtoTing, | apwird 1 15 tiid | l^ht 

HTPEBCATALECnO KEASTTBIS^ 

The addition of a syllable to any of the acatalectic varieties of metre 
makes them hypercatalectic. Specimens follow. From the first two 
lines it will be seen, that, in iambic and trochaic metres, a verse ending 
with an odd syllable may be regarded either as a higher measure cata- 
lectic, or a lower measure hypercatalectic. ^ 

1. Jamb. THm, JETyp.—- Td-day | n5 fixe | is rtng-| Ing. 

2. Tro^ THnK Byp.—U6th6T \ darksdme, | mothdr | driad. 

8. Anap. Tetram, B^/p.—TiB thS chi6f | 5f G15na-lr5 ISmSnts | for his (iSr-lO*^ 
4 Dad. Mon. Ryp.—JM hSr with | o&re. 



• •• 



LESSON CVI. 

STANZAS. SONNETS. HEROIC VERSE. BLANK VUUSE. 

§ 480. Iambic measures constitute the great body of oni 
poetry, both from the fact that they are easier of construction 
than any other, and because there is no emotion, which they 
are not adapted to express. Trochaic measures are pecu- 
liarly appropriate to gay and tender sentiments ; anapcstic, to 
what is animated, forcible, or heart-stirring. Dactylic verso is 

% 480. Of what measnres does the great body of our i^etry consist ? What reasoni 
ftr« given for this ? To what are trochaic measures appropriate ? To what, anapesHo 
What is said of dadyUo verse f 
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the most difficult to write, and enters into our poetical litera- 
ture to such a limited extent that its capacities can hardly be 
properly estimated. It is effective whenever a rapid move- 
ment is desirable, and has been used with success in humor- 
ous poetry. 

§481. It was observed in the last lesson that lines may 
be combined into an infinite variety of stanzas, according to the 
poet's taste. To illustrate all of these with examples is im- 
practicable ; we can allude only to those that most frequently 
occur. 

The commonest stanza, perhaps, consists of four lines, of which 
either the first and third, and the second and fourth, rhyme together ; 
or, the first and second, and the third and fourth : as follows : — 

** The carfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea ; 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to mei"— Gbat. 

*' The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold. 
And his cohorts were gleaming in parple and gold ; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue waye rolls nightly on deep Galilee."— Btbon. 

This stanza, when composed of iambic tetrameters, rhyming either 
consecutively or alternately, is known as Long Metre. 

" O all ye people, clap your hands, 

And with triumphant voices sing ; 
Ko force the mighty power withstands 
Of God, the universal King."— Psalms of David. 

When the first and third lines are iambic tetrameters, and the sec- 
ond and fourth iambic trimeters, the rhyme being alternate or confined 
CO the two last mentioned, this four-lined stanza becomes Common 
iletre 

*' Over the Alban mountains high 
The light of morning broke ; 
From all the roofs of the Seven Hills 
Curled the thin wreaths of smoke.** — Maoaitlat. 

When all the lines of this stanza are iambic trimeters except the third, 

$ 481. Describe the commonest stanza met with in poetry. Give examples of it 

from Gray and Byron. Describe long metre ; common metre ; short metr& To what 

are these three metres peculiarly adapted, and for what are they therefore employed ? 

^n what other way may long and common metre be written ? What is the regular 

hfdlad-measore of our language ? How are stanzas of eight and twelve lines ft>nii«d ? 
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and that is tetrameter, the rhyme being the same as in the lasi case, we 

have Short Metre. 

** The day is past and gone; 
The evening shades appear ; 
Oh I maj we all remember well 

The night of death draws near/' — ^Htxn-book. 

These three metres are peculiarly adapted to slow and Bolemn nAh 
do, and hence are generally employed, in preference to others, in the 
composition of psalms and hymns. By a comparison of the two last ex- 
amples but one, with nnmbers Y and 8 of the iambic measures presented 
at tiie close of the preceding lesson, it will be seen that long metre k 
simply iambic octometer divided into two equal parts, while common 
metre is iambic heptameter divided after the first four feet. The latter 
is the regular ballad-measure of our language. Octometer and hepta- 
meter, on account of their length, are generally thus divided into two 
separate lines. 

Hie four-lined stanza doubled and trebled makes effective and com- 
mon stanzas of eight and twelve lines respectively. 

Six-lined stanzas are often used. Some of these have their first and 
second lines rhyme, their third and sixth, and their fourth and fifth. In 
others, the first four lines rhyme as in the four-lined stanza, and tiie 
last two rhyme with each other ; as, in the following : — 

" Friend after friend departs ; 

Who has not lost a friend ? 
There is no nnion here of hearts, 

That finds not here an end ; 
Were this fhdl world oar final rest, 
Living or dying, none were blest"—- Mont€k>mkkt. 

The most noted of all stanzas is the Spenserian, so called firom the 
author of " Hie Faery Queen ", by whom it was borrowed from Italian 
poetry. Though highly artificial, in the hands of a master it has a fine 
effect Its difficulty has deterred most of our later poets from attemptr 
ing it in pieces of any length ; Thomson, however, in his " Castle of In- 
dolence", Beattie in "The Minstrel", and Byron in " Childe Harold 
have used it with success. The following from Byron will serve as a 
specimen ; it will be seen that it consists of nine lines, of which eight 
are iambic pentameter, while the last is a hexameter : — 



n 
1 



What are the different ways of rhyming in six-lined stanzas ? ICcpeat a siz-lioed sUnia 
from Montgomery. What is the most noted of all stanzas ? Whence was it borrowed 7 
What is said of its effect ? What has deterred onr later poets bom attempting it ? Wbo 
Lave used it with the best success? Of how many lines does it consist f What 
sore are they ? Eepeat one of Byron's Spenserian stanzas. 
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**To dt on rocks, to muse o^er flood and fell, 
To slowly trace the forests shady scene, 
Where things that own not man^s dominion dwell. 

And mortal foot hath ne^er or rarely been ; 
To dlmb the trackless monntain all nnseen 

With the wild flock, that never needs a fold ; 
Alone, o'er steeps and foaming &lls to lean ;— 
This is not solitade ; 'tis but to hold 
Converse with nature's charms, and view her stores unrolled." 

§ 482. The Sonnet, though not a stanza, inasmuch as it la 
a oomplete poem in itself, will next be considered ,* its distin- 
guishing features haying reference, not so much to the matter 
it contains, as to the form it assumes, and the peouliar man- 
ner in which its lines rhyme. 

Everett, in his comprehensiYe and thorongh "System of "Rnfilish 
Versification", thus describes the Sonnet. " The Sonnet, like the Spen- 
serian stanza, was borrowed from the Italians. Petrarch is reckoned 
th^father of it. It is still more difficult of construction than the Spen- 
serian stanza; for, besides requiring a great number of rhymes, it de- 
mands a terseness of construction, and a point in the thought, which 
that does not. In the Sonnet, no line should be admitted merely for 
ornament, and the versification should be faultless. Sonnets, like Spen- 
serian stanzas, are somewhat affected ; and this is to be attributed to 
the age in which they were introduced, when far-fetched thoughts and 
ingenious ideas were more in vogue than simplicity and natural expres- 
sion. — ^The Sonnet is subject to more rigorous rules than any other spe- 
cies of verse. It is composed of exactly fourteen lines, so constructed 
that the first eight lines shall contain. but two rhymes, and the last six 
but two more.' The most approved arrangement is that in which the 
first line is made to rhyme with the fourth, the fifth, and the eighth, — ^the 
second rhyming with the third, the sixth, and the seventh.'* With re- 
spect to the last six lines, Hallam observes : — " By feir the worst ar* 
rangement and also the least common in Italy is that we usually adopt, 
the fifth and sixth rhyming together, frequently after a full pause ; so that 
the sonnet ends with the point of an epigram. The best form, as the 
Italians hold, is the rhyming together of the three uneven and the three 
even lines ; but, as our language is less rich in consonant terminations, 

$ 482. What Is said of the sonnet ? From whom was it borrowed ? What renders 
It difficult of constmction ? To what is the artificial character of the sonnet to be at* 
trlbntedT What Is said of the rules of the sonnet? Of how many lines is It com- 
posed ? In tliese fourteen lines, how many rhymes are there ? As r^ards the rhyming 
of the first eight lines, what is the most approved arrangement? With respect to the 
* lastfilzlinos, what does Hallam pronounce the worst arrangement? What, tha beat* 

18 
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(here can be no objection to what has abtmdant precedents even in 
theirs, the rhyming of the first and fourth, second and fifth, third sod 
■izth linee." The foUowifig is an example of the best arraDgemoit:— 

AUTUMN. 

** The blithe birds of the Bommer-tide are flown ; 

Ck>ld, motionlesa, and mate, stands all the wood, 

Save as the restless wind, in monmAil mood, 
Btrays through the tossing Umbs with saddest moan. 
The leayes it wooed with kisseS) overblown 

By gasts, caprleions, pltileBS, and rade^ 

Lie dsnk and dead amid the solitude ; 
Where-thiongh it waileth desolate and lone. 
But with a desrer splendor sunlight streams 

Athwart the bare, slim, branches ; and on high 
Each star, In Night's rich coronal that beams, 

Ponrs down Intenser brllUanoe on the eye ; 
Till dazzled Fancy finds her gorgeoos dreams 

Ontshone in beauty by the autumn sky I " — 1 



§ 483. Iambic tetrameter is a favorite measure, and mj 
be used with advantage, not only in small fugitive pieces, but 
also, without any division into stanzas, throughont a Jong 
poem. It is thus employed by Byron in his Mazeppa^ and 
Scott in his Lady of the Lake and Marmion. I* ^ *^^ 
easiest of all measures to write in; and this very facility is 
apt to betray a poet, unless he is ou his guard, into common- 
place expressions, and a careless habit which is fatal to t«« 
effect of his verses. 

§ 484. Iambic pentameter constitutes what is called 
Heroic Line. ' It is the most dignified of measnre^j ana i 
peculiarly adapted to grave, solemn, or sublime, siibjec 
Heroic lines are frequently combined in the qnaijrain; 
stanza of four lines rhyming alternately, as in the spccim 
from Gray's " Elegy in a Country Church-yftrd ", q°^^ '" 
§ 481. They are also, as we have seen, used in the Spe^ 
rian stanza. But they appear most commonly in the fot^ 

What other arrangement does he say has precedents in the Italian languagBi »» 
objectionablo ? Bepeat a sonnet constructed according to the best b'^'^^'^^^^^ eiB* 

S 488. What is said^of Iambic tetrameter? In what long poems biB it D^)^ 
ployed r Why is It apt to betray a poet into a careless habit of ^^'^^ Vf^ gf ^ 

% 48i. What name is given to iambic pentameter ? What is the c1m»»^ ^ 
measure ? In what stania does it ftequently appear f What is its vnosooom 



J 
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tlie oouplet, and in poems wHch have no division into sfcanias 
but are written continuously. They are thus employed by 
Pope in his " Essay on Criticism ", his " Essay on Man ", and 
liis translations of the Iliad and the Odyssey. 

The pentameter couplet should have complete sense within itsol^ 
and is most effective when enlivened with an epigrammatio turn. •* It 
is formed", says Webb, in his "Beauties of Poetry", **to run into 
points : but above all it» delights in the antithesis ; and the art of the 
versifier is complete when the discordance in the ideas is proportioned 
to the accordance in the sounds. To jar and jingle in the same breath 
is a master-piece of Gothic refinement." The epigrammatic tendency 
alluded to is illustrated in the opening lines of the ** Essay on Criticism **, 
which constitute a fair specimen of Pope's delicate skill in the manage, 
ment of this his favorite metre : — 

" 'Tls hard to say if greater want (tf skill 
Appear in writing, or in Judging, ill ; 
But, of the two, leas dangerous is the offence 
To tire our patience, than mislead our sense. 
Some few in that, but numbers err in this ; 
Ten censure' wr6ng for one who writes amiss: 
A fool might once himself alone expose ; 
Now one in verse makes many more in prose." 

§ 485. The line of six iambi is called the Alejandrine, 
from a poem on Alexander the Great, in which it is said to 
have been first employed. It is a majestic line occasionally 
used as the third of a triplet, and at the close of Spenserian 
and other stanzas, fer the purpose of imparting additional 
weight or solemnity. Thus, from Dryden's -^neid : — 

** Their tary falls ; he skims the liquid plalna» 
High on his chariot, and, with loosened reins, 
Mi^estio moves along, and awftd peace maintalna? 

The Alexandrine is peculiarly effective when the poet desires to ex- 
press by the sound of his verse a slow or difficult motion. When the 
line is so constructed as to admit of a pause in the middle, or at the 



Who has thus employed itf What is said of the sense of the couplet? To be most 
effective, with what should it be enlivened ? What does Webb say respecting it ? Quote 
a passage from Pope illostrating this epigrammatic turn. • 

{486. Of what is the Alexandrine composed? Whence is its name derived? 
Where Is it used and for what purpose? Scan the linos Quoted from Dryden In 
Ulnstration. In what case is the Alexandrine peculiarly effective? Where should it 
admit of a pause ? How should it be used ? 
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close of the first hemistich, it is by no means inharmonious , yet it is too 
oxunbroos to be carried throngh an entire piece. It should be med 
sparingly ; and that only in a livelier metre, for the sake of an occaaonal 
oontrast. 

§ 486. Heroic lines, — that is, iambic pentameters,— when 
constructed without rhyme, constitute what is called Blank 
Verse. This is the most elevated of all measures, and is the 
only form in which epic poetry should appear. At the same 
time, to succeed in it is more difficult than in any other kind 
of verse. The reason is evident ; the effect, having no assist- 
ance, as in most cases, from rhyme, is produced entirely hj » 
musical disposition of the feet, frequent inversions, and the 
constant introduction of those other peculiarities which have 
been already enumerated as constituting the distinction be- 
tween the outward form of prose and that of poetry. A cor- 
rect ear, a delicate taste, and true poetical genius, are essen- 
tial to success in blank verse. 

Milton has made a more effectiYe use of blank verse than any otner 
poet in onr literature. It has been employed to a considerable estm 
in tragedy, to which, as Addison says, " it seems wonderfully adapted , 
but even Shakspeare himself has not attained the harmony and effec 
which characterize the author of "Paradise Lost**. Notwithstending 
Hilton's success, the older critics seem, in general, to have looked on 
blank verse with disfavor. Dr. Johnson, in his life of the poet jnstincD- 
tioned, prono\mces against it in the following terms : — " Poetry b^j 
subsist without rhyme ; but English poetry will not often please, n 
can rhyme ever be safely spared, but where the subject ia able to sup- 
port itself Of the Italian writers without rhyme whom Milton sDega 
as precedents, not one is popular* what reason could urge in i^ . i^ 
has been confuted by the ear. * * Like other heroes, MUton is *o "^ 
admired rather than imitated He that thinks himself capable of » 
tonishing, may write blank verse; but those that hope only to pl««*®' 
must condescend to rhyme.** 

Yet, in spite of thi^ verdict from a master-critic, it is erident tbs 
blank verse has many advantages. It certainly allows the poet a 

S 486. What is meant hy blank verse? What is its character f What ^^^. 
difficult to succeed in blank verse ? What are essential to success in this measore? 
whose hands has the most eflfectlve use been made of it> To what deptftm«oj_^^ 
Uterature does Addison declare blank verse adapted ? Notwithstanding t^** °^ 
does Shakspeare himself compare with Milton? How did the older critioa np^ 
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&eer scope : both from the fact that the sense is not, as in rhymed pece- 
tameters, confined to the couplet, and also because it does away with 
tlie necessity which rhyme too often imposes on the versifier, of putting 
in superfluous matter simply for the purpose of filling out the sound 
** "What rhyme adds to sweetness ", says Dryden, " it takes away from 
sense ; and he who loses least by it may be called a gainer." 

For a choice specimen of blank Terse, the pupil is referred to p. 224. 

§ 487. Whatever may be the effect of dispensing with rhyme 
in the case of iambic pentameters, there can be no question as 
to its inexpediency in other measures. It has occasionally been 
attempted ; but never, perhaps, wi<th success, except in the 
case of Southey's " Thalaba ", for wbich, despite this draw- 
back, its author's genius has procured an honorable place in 
our literature. 



■• •■• 



LESSON CVII. 

RHYMES. PAUSES. 

§ 488. Ehyme has been already defined. As we have 
seen, it enters largely into English verse. The following prin- 
ciples are to be observed respecting it : — 

L The more numerous the letters that make the rhyme, the better it 
is. The French designate as rich rhymes those into which a number of 
consonants enter. Thus the rhyme of the first couplet given below Is 
ftiller, and therefore better, than that of the second :— 

1. "True wit is nature to adyanti^e dressed; 

What oft was thongbt, bat ne^er so well expressedj' 

2. ** Whoever thinks a fknltless piece to see, 

Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor e'er shall &«.'* 

H. No Syllable must rhyme with itself. Hence there is a fault in 
the following couplet:^ 

blank verse f What does Johnson say about it? With what advantages Is l>Iaiik 
verse attended ? What does Dryden say respecting rhyme ? 

§ 4S7. What is the eflTect of dispensing with rhyme in measures other than Iambic 
pentameter ? 

§ 488. What rhymes are considered the best ? What name is applied to snob by tlia 
Frendi ? niostrate this by means of the two given couplets. What is the second prfn- 
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** We go ftom lUam^s rqined walls aieay* 
Whereyer fkyoriiig fortune points the tooy." 

m. Rhyme speaks to the ear, and not to the eye. If, therefore, the 

eoncludlng sound is the same, no matter what the spelling, the rhyme if 

perfect This is the case in the following couplet, though the combiiia- 

tions of letters in the rhyming syllables are quite different: — 

** The increasing prospect tires our wandering ej/ea ; 
Hills peep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps ariM.** 

Viee versa, though the concluding letters be the same, if the somid is 

different the rhyme is imperfect; as in the following: — 

** Enoonraged thus, wit^s Titans braved the skie9; 
And the press groaned with licensed blasphetniefi." 

ly. In lines terminating with trochees or amphibrachs, the last tvD 
syllables muBt rhyme ; in such as close with dactyls, the last three. 

"In the dark and green and gloomy valley^ 
Batyrs by the brooklet love to daUy/* 

** Take her np tenderly. 
Fashioned so denderly.^ 

§ 489. Khymes are divided into two classes ; perfect, and 
admissible. In the former, as we haye seen, the closing 
vowel sounds are the same (without reference to spelling), 
while the consonant sounds that precede them are different ; in 
the latter, the closing vowel sounds, though not the same, 
closely resemble each other. In either case, if the closing 
vowel Bounds are followed bj consonant sounds, the latter 
must correspond, or the rhyme is inadmissible. Examples 
follow : — 

1. Perfect — ** Be thon the first tme merit to \i^fHend; 

His praise is lost who stays till aU commendJ* 

2. Admissible.—" Good nature and good sense must ever join; 

To err is human ; to forgive, di«<n«." 
8. Inadmiss.— " Yet he was kind; or, if severe in augJU^ 
The love he bore to learning was in fonUL^ 

§ 490. With respect to the number of lines that may 
rhyme together in a stanza, there is np definite rule. Two is 

ciplewitb respect to rhymes? To what does rhyme speak? What la neoeMsaiy to 
make a perfect rhyme ? What is the character of the rhyme, if the soond is dilEsrsat 
thongh the concluding letters be the same ? In what lines must the last two syllaUei 
rhymo ? In what, the last three ? 

{ 469. Into what two classes are rhymes divided? When is a rhyme. said to be 
perfect ? When, admissible'? When is a rhyme inadmissible ? Give examples. 

§ 490. What is said of the number of lines that may rhyme together ? What is the 
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ihe most oommon ; tiiough we often have three, and eyen four 
in the sonnet and the Spenserian stanza. Other things being 
equal, the difficulty of constructing a stanza is proportioned 
to the number of lines made to close with the same sound. 

Though there is no role h& to the number of lines that may rhyme 
together, it is a general principle, that, throughout the same poem, 
those which do rhyme should stand at regular intervals. This the ear 
expects, and it is disappointed when it finds the regularity disturbed. 
A capricious disposition of rhymes may surprise the reader, but it rare* 
ly pleases him. 

§ 491. Ease of utterance requires that every line of ten 
or more syllables should be so constructed, with regard to ita 
sense, as to admit of at least one cessation of voice, which is 
known as the Primary Pause. Some lines admit of several ; 
in which case, the inferior or shorter ones are denominated 
Secondary Pauses. Whether primary or secondary, these 
pauses must not contravene the sense ; and, therefore, it is 
clear, 

I. That they must not divide a word. 

II. That they must not separate an adjective and its 
noun, or an adverb and its verb, when, in either case, the lat- 
ter immediately follows the former. 

§ 492. Heroic lines, or iambic pentameters, are most melo- 
dious when the primary pause comes after the fourth or the 
fifth syllable. Pope, whose accurate ear rarely allowed him 
to err in matters of euphony, generally brings the pause 
in question in one of these positions ; as in the following 
lines: — 



commonest number ? How many do we sometimes haye ? To what Is the diflSeolty 
of constracting a stanza proportioned? What principle pxeTalls with respect to the 
regular ocenrrence of rhymes ? 

$ 49L What does ease of utterance require? VThat It a primary pauso? What Is 
aeeoondacypause? With what must these pauses be (consistent? What two princl« 
plea, tbQrefore» are established respecting them ? 

§ 492. Where does the primary pause occur in the most harmonious heroic lines? 
What poet generally brings his pauses in one of these positions ? Show how they ftO 
in the passage quoted. 
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* Thee, bold Longlnnfl I II all the Nine inspire^ 
And blefiB their critic || with a poet^a fire : 
An ardent Jadge, II who, zealous to his tmst, 
With warmth g^vea sentence, || yet is always Jost 
Whose own example || strengthens all his laws, 
And is himself II that great snbllme he draws.** 

§ 493. The alexandrine, or iambic hexameter, requires 
its primary pause, after the third foot. 

** The omel, ravenoos, honnds || and bloody hnnteis near. 
This noblest beast of chase, || that yainly doth but fear, 
Some bank or quick-set finds ; || to which his hannch opposed. 
He tarns upon his foes, || Uiat soon haye him enclosed." 

§ 494. Secondary pauses may occur in any part of a line, 
but contribute most to its melody when they stand at a short 
distance from the primary. Observe how they fall in the 
following passages : the secondary pause is denoted by a sio- 
gle Tertical line ; the primary, by parallels. 

" Two principles 1| in human nature j reign ; 
Self-love I to urge, || and reason j to restrain : 
Nor this | a good, || nor that a bad, j we call. 
Each works its end, || to move j or goyem | all ; 
And I to thetr proper operation I| still 
Ai^be all good, || to their improper, j ilL" 

** The dew was falling &st, || the stars | began to blink ; 
I heard a voice ; j it said, || ' Drink, | pretty creature, | drink I * 
And, I looking o*er the hedge, || before me I espied 
A snow-white mountain lamb, 1| with a maiden at its side.** 

I. Each of the following lines contains its own words ; bat 
they are misplaced, so that there is neither rhyme nor rhythm. 
Restore the order, so as to make the yerses anapestic tetrani' 
eter acatalectiCj rhyming consecutively. 

THE ALBATBOfiS. 

Where, in magnificence, the fathomless waves toss, 
Tlie wild albatross soars, high and homeless ; 
Unshrinking, alone, tmdannted, unwearied, 
The tempest his throne, his empire the ocean. 

% 488. Wbere does the Alexandrine require its primary pause ? 
§ 494 Where may secondary pauses occur ? In what position, do they oontribotB 
most to the melody of a line ? 
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When, o*6r the surge, the wild terrible whirl-wind rayes, 
And the hurricane hurls the mariner's dii*ge out, 
The dark-heaving sea thou in thy glory spurnest. 
Proud, free, and homeless, bird of the ocean-world. 
When the "^nds are at rest and in his glow the sun, 
And below the glittering tide in beauty sleeps, 
Above, triumphant, in the pride of thy power. 
Thou, with thy mate, thy revels of love art holding 
TJnconfined, unfettered, untired, imwatched, 
in. the world of the mind, like thee be my spirit ; 
No leaning for earth, its flight e'er to weary, 
And in regions of light fresh as thy pinions. 

II. Kestore the words in the following lines to their order, 
60 that they may rhyme as required in the best form of the 
Stmnet : — 

THE AUTUMN OF LIFE. 

Flown are the songs of buoyant youth's swift hours ; 

And through his £eart whose locks are white and *^^i\ 

With rime of age, the Spirit of Delight 
With a melancholy moan goes wailing. 
For all the joys, that, with winning tone, Hope 

Proclaimed shoiUd linger, dear, bright, and deathless, 

Around the day which to night now waneth, 
Alone, the spirit fruitless search maketh. 
Yet to the soul, aspiring and trustful. 

Are given .visions exalting of its home : 
And its loft^ goal grander glory clothes, 

'Oian, m cloudless autumn s even, stars assume. 
In dble and in darkness Earth slowly sinks, 

While the auroral, pure, light of Heaven breaks. 

III. Eestore the words in the following lines to their 
rder, so that they may rhyme, and form alternately trochaic 

tctra/nieter acatalectic, and trochaic tetrameter catalectic .*-«- 

ntoN. 

While stronger grows our faith in good, 

Means of greater, good increase ; 
No longer slave of war, iron 

The march of peace onward leads. 
Still finding new modes of service. 

It moves air, earth, and ocean ; 
And, binding iJie distant nations, 

It proves like the kindred tie ; 
Sharing, with its Atlas-shoulder, 

Loa£ of toil and human cture ; 
Bearing, on its wing of lightning, 

Through the air swilb Nought's mission. 
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lY. Restore the words in the following lines to their 
order, so that they may form dcLctylic tetrameters arxUaiectic^ 
and rhyme cpnsecutively : — 

For human fraternity one more new claimant. 

Swelling the flood that on to eternity sweeps. 
I, who have filled the cup, to think of it trenoble ; 

For I must drink of it yet, he it what it may. 
Into the ranks of hnmanity, room for him I 

In your kingdom of vanity, give him a place 1 
With kindly iSTection welcome the stranger, 

Not w«th dejection, hopefully, trastfdlly. 



-•-•-^ 



LESSON OVIII. 

VARIETIES OP POETRY. 

§ 495. The principal varieties of poetry are . Epic, Dra- 
matic, Lyric, Elegiac, Pastoral, Didactic, and Satirical. Each 
of these classes has its distinctive features ; yet the charac* 
teristics of several varieties may enter into the same poem, 
and sometimes do so to such an extent that it is difficult to 
decide to which it belongs. 

§ 496. Epic Poetry is that which treats of the exploits 
of heroes. It generally embraces a variety of characters and 
incidents ; but must be so constructed that unity of design 
inay be preserved, — that is, one leading and complete action 
should be carried through the work, with the distinctness and 
prominence of which the less important stories, or episodes, 
as they are called, should not be allowed to interfere. Epic 
is universally admitted to be the most elevated and majestic 
department of poetry. It is, at the same time, the most dif- 

— s . 

S 495. Ennmerate the principal varieties of poetry. 

S 490. What iB epic poetiy? How does it compare with the other Tarietfes f What 
snTist bo preserved thronghoat? What is meant by unity of design? What Is said 
of the difflcnlty of writing epics? What are the great master-pieces <A antTqaityln 
this department of poetry ? Of modem literatures, which has produced the greatost 
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licTilt, and that in which mediocrity is least endurable ; hence, 
few have attempted it, and a still smaller number have at- 
tained success. There are few literatures that can boast of 
more than one great epic. Homer's Iliad and Virgil's JElneid 
are the master-pieces of antiquity in this department of poetry. 
In modem times, English literature has produced, in Milton's 
J*aradise Lost^ incomparably the greatest epic ; in Italian, 
Tasso's JerViSaUm Delivered^ — in Spanish, the TLomance of 
the Cidj — ^in German, the Ni&^ungen-Ided, — ^and, in French, 
the HenHade^ — are generally ranked by critics in this class 
of poems. 

An epic is also technically termed an Epopea or Epopoeia. 

The -word epic is derived from the Greek lirof, a heroie poem; and 
the species of poetry so called claims a very ancient origin. History 
has generally famished its themes : but a strict r^ard for historical 
truth in the development of the story is by no means requisite. Fiction, 
invention, ioiagination, may be indulged in to. an almost unlimited ex- 
tent, provided the unity be preserved. According to Aristotle, the plot 
of an epic must be important in itself and instructive in the reflections 
it suggests; must be filled with suitable incidents, as well as enlivened 
with a variety of characters and descriptions; and must maintain 
throughout propriety of character and elevation of style. Besides 
these essentials, there are generally episodes, formal addresses, sustained 
pomp, and machinery. This last term, as used by critics, signifies the 
introduction of supernatural beings ; without whicL the French main- 
tain that no poem can be admitted as an epic. 

§ 497. Dramatic Poetry is closely allied to epic. Like 
the latter, it generally relates to some important event, and 
for the most part appears in the form of blank, or heroic, 
verse. The term drama [derived from the Greek verb Spcuo, 
/ do or act] is applied to compositions, whether prose or 



ejriot Ennmente the eplcfl of dlffennt Ilteratnrea What other name la soiretlmea 
given io an epic poem ? From what is the word epio derived ? What ia said of the 
origin of epic poeby ? Whence are Its themes, for the most part, taken ? In carrying 
out an historical event, what may bo indulged in? According to Aristotle, what are 
the essentials of an epic ? Besides these essentials, what are generally found in a poem 
of this class? 

% 497. To what is dramatic poetry closely allied ? To what does it generally rela<« ? 
(n what fbrm does it, tax the most part, appear ? From what is the word do'ama de- 
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poetry, in which the events that form their subjects are not 
related by the author, but are represented as actually taking 
place by means of dialogue between the various characters, 
who speak the poet's language as if it were their own. The 
principles here laid down respecting poetical dramas are 
equally applicable to compositions of the same class in prose. 

In dramatic, as in epic, poetry, strict regard must be had to unity. 
Hie Dramatic unities are three : — 1. Uhtty of action ; which requires 
that but one leading train of events be kept in yiew, and forbids the 
introduction of all underplots except such as are Cxosely connected with 
the principal action and are calculated to develop it 2. Unify of time, 
which limits the action to a short period, generally a single day. S. 
Unity of place, which confines the action to narrow . geographical 
bounds. In addition to this, regard should be had to what is termed 
poetical justice ; that is, the plot should be so constructed ,iiat the dif- 
ferent characters, whether good or bad, may, at the termination of the 
piece, obtain their respective deserts. 

The great dramatists of antiquity are .^schylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, — all ornaments of Grecian literature.'. Of these, .^schylns 
is the most sublime: Sophocles, the most beautifid; Euripides, the 
most pathetic The first displays the lofty intellect ; the second ex- 
ercises the cultivated taste; the third indulges the feeling heart 
Among modems, the first place belongs to Shakspeare. In French 
literature, Racine, Molidre, and Comeille, are the leading dramatists ; 
in German, Schiller and Kotzebue; in Spanish, Lope de Vega and 
Galderon. 

The leading divisions of dramatic poetry are two ; Tragedy and 
Oomedy. The former embraces those compositions which represent 
some great or sublime action, attended with a fatal catastrophe and 
calculated to awaken in the reader or spectator strong emotions of pity 
or horror. Its diction is elevated ; and it is generally written in blank, 
or heroic, verse. Oomedy, on the other hand, is that species of drama 
in which the incidents and language resemble those of ordinary life and 
the plot has a happy termination. 



vived? To what compositions is the term applied? What must be strictly r^arded 
fn dramatic poetry? How many dramatic unities are there? Define them. Who 
arc the great dramatists of antiquity ? Mention the characteristics of each. Among 
modems, to whom does the first place belong? Who are the leading dramatlatB of 
French literature ? of German ? of Spanish ? What are the leading diyiaiooB of dra- 
matic poetry? What compositions are embraced under the head of tragedy? What 
to said ofthe diction of tragedy? In what Is it generally written? Defiaa oom«dy. 
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The great diyisions of dramas are called Acts, and these are Bub« 
dlyided into Scenes. Begnlar tragedies and comedies are limited to 
five acts. The division mnst in a great measure be arbitrary, though 
rules have been laid down by various writers to define the portion of 
the plot which should be contained in each. According to Yossius, the 
first act mnst present the intrigue ; the second mnst develop it ; the 
tliird should be filled with, incidents forming its complication ; and the 
fourth should prepare the means of unravelling it, which is finally ao- 
oomplished in the ^th. 

A Farce is a short piece of low (tomic character. Its object being 
Bimply to excite mirth, there is nothing too unnatural or improbable 
for it to contain. The farce is restricted to three acts as its greatest 
limit, but is often confined to two, and sometimes even to one. In 
England, it seems to have risen to the dignity of a regular theatrical 
entertainment, about the beginning of the last century; since which, 
time, it has maintained a high degree of popularity, being usually per- 
formed, by way of contrast, after a tragedy. 

A Burlesque is a dramatic composition, the humor of which consista 
in mixing things high and low, — <;lothing elevated thoughts in low ex- 
pressions, or investing ordinary topics with the artificial dignity of 
poetic diction. A Parody, or Travestie, is a species of Burlesque in 
which the form and expressions of serious dramas are closely imitated 
in language of a ridiculous character. 

A Melodrama is a short dramatic composition into which music is 
introduced. Its plot is generally of an insignificant character, the difh 
play of gorgeous scenery being its chief object. 
* A Burletta is a short comic musical drama. 

A Prologue is a short composition in verse, used to introduce a 
drama and intended to be recited before its representation. 

An Epilogue is a closing address to the audience at the condnsion 
of a drama. It sometimes recapitulates the chief incidents of the piece 
and draws a moral from them. 

§ 498. Lyric Poetry is that variety which is adapted to 
singing and an accompaniment of the lyre or other musical 
instrument. 

Of iyrio compositions, the Ode is the most elevated. It 

What are acta and soeties f To how many acts are regular tragedies and comedies eon- 
flnod ? What is said of the division into acts ? What rule does Yossios lay down 1 
What is a rarce ? Of how many acts does it consist 7 At what time, in England, did It 
ilae to tiie dignity of a regular theatrical entertainment ? What is a burlesque f What 
U a parody or travestie ? What is a melodrama ? What is a burletta ? What ia a 
yrok<gue ? What is an epilogue ? 
1 40%. What is meant by lyric poetry ? Wha^ Is the most elevated of lyrlo eompo- 
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is oharaoterized by length and variety, and is for the most 
part confined to the expression of sentiment or imaginative 
thought, admitting of narrative only incidentally. In ancient 
literature, it was sometimes distinguished by a high degree of 
sublimity, as in the case of the odes of Pindar. Previously to 
the discoveries which have been recently made by scholars in 
the science of Greek metres, the Pindaric ode was supposed 
to admit of the most capricious irregularity in the length and 
measure of its lines ; and hence our modern compositions 
which were imitated from those ancient models were con- 
structed on a system of absolute license in this respect. In 
point of fact, however, a scheme of perfect metrical regularity 
pervades the Greek ode of both Pindar and the dramatic 
choruses. In English literature, Collins' " Ode on the Pas- 
sions", and Dryden's on ^' St. Cecilia's Day", are among the 
finest specimens of this variety of composition. 

A Song differs from an ode in heing shorter, having greater imi- 
foimity of metre, and treating rather of tender and melancholy, than 
of sublime, subjects. 

A Ballad is a popular species of Ijiio poem which records in easy 
and nniform verse some interesting incident or romantic adventure. 
Our most approved ballad measure is iambic heptameter, often written, 
however, in two lines, tetrameter and trimeter alternately. 

Odes sung in honor of the gods were anciently called Hymns ; and 
this term has been applied, in modem times,- to the spiritual songs used 
in church-worship. The term Psalm, originally applied to the lyrio 
compositions of King David and others of the Hebrew poets, is now 
used as synonymous with hymn. 

The Madrigal generally consists of less than twelve lines, and is often 
constructed without strict reference to rule, according to the &ncy of 
the poet, rhymes and verses of different species being frequently inter- 
mingled. The subjects are generally of a tender or amorous character; 
and the expressions used in it are simple and often quaint. 



BlUons ? Pescribe the ode. By what, in ancient literatare, was it characterized ? How 
IB the Irregalarity of metre in oar modern odes accounted for ? What odes are men> 
tloned as among the finest specimens in our language? In what respects does a song 
differ from an ode? What is a ballad ? What is our most approved ballad measure f 
What was formerly meant by the term hymn t To what is this term now applied! 
What was the original meaning of the term psalm t With what is it now synonjinoaal 
What is a madrigal? What is said of the suldects of madrigals} 
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The Epigram closely resembles the madrigal in form, though it is 
^mrritten without reference to musical adaptation. It consists of a few 
Hues embodying a lively or ingenious thought concisely expressed. 
Its point often consists in a yerbal pim; but the higher species of 
epigram is rather characterized by fineness and delicacy. 

§ 499. Elegiac Poetry is that variety which treats of 
mournful subjects. Gray's "Elegy in a Country Church- 
Yard" is the most noted poem of this description in the 
whole range of our literature. A short elegy, commemora- 
tive of the dead and expressive of the sorrow of surviving 
friends, is called an Epitaph. 

§ 600. ^Pastoral Poetry depicts shepherd-life by means of 
narratives, songs, and dialogues. An Idyl is a short descrip- 
tive pastoral poem. An JSclogue is a pastoral in which shep- 
herds are represented as ponversing. The art of the pastoral 
poet lies in jselecting for his descriptions the beauties of rural 
life, and carefully avoiding all its repulsive features. 

§ 501. Didactic Poetry aims to instruct rather than to 
please. Generally devoted to the exposition of some dry ab- 
stract subject, it fails to interest the reader unless replete 
with ornament. Of this species of poetry, PoUok's " Course 
of Time ", Young's " Night Thoughts '\ and Pope's " Essay 
on Man", "^ill serve as specimens. 

§ 502. Satirical Poetry is that in which the weaknesses, 
follies, or wickedness, of men, are held up to ridicule, or re- 
buked with serious severity. 

A Satire is general in its character, and is aimed at the weakness, 
folly, or wickedness, rather than the individuaL Its object is the refor- 
mation of the abuses it attacks. A Lampoon, or Pasquinade, on the 
other hand, is personally offensive, assailing the indiyidual rather than 
his faulU It employs abuse in preference to argument, and aims rather 
to annoy or injure than to reform. 

$ 499. What Is elegiac poetry ? What is the most noted poem of this description In 
(/UT literature ? What is an epitaph ? 

$ 600. What does pastoral poetry depict ? What is an idyl ? What is sn odogae ? 
lu what does the art of the pastoral poet consist ? 

{ 501. What is the aim of didactic poetry ? Why should it be replete with ona^ 
ment ? What works are mentioned as specimens of didactic poems 1 

i 602. What is satirical poetry ? What is a satire ? What is a lampoon ? 
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WILLIAM FALCONER. %llfiC 

8R ^ttfifc WUliam Falconer was the son of a ^ barber in d 

*a/ Edinburgh, ^nd was bom in 1730. He had Tory few 9 

^J/ avantages of education, and (went to sea (in early life} ^ 

'A A ^ T^ 

in the merchant service. He afterwards became mate 

uio/ft./ of a vessel that wrecked in the Levant and was saved cjal. j/ 

O with only two of his crew j^;fiiis catastropheformed J/ 1 

^^ the subject of his poem entitled « The Shipwreck, on V" 

A 

12 ^ which his reputation as a writer chiefly rests. Early 
^*i»f. in 1769, his ^ MaHne Dictionary ^ appeared, which %om. - 
l^f hasbeen highly spoken of by those capable of esti- ^=^ 

mating its merits. I G^c.fc««i 

( A p 19 'J 

*6ame/ ^In this seaaa-year, he embarked on the Aurora but t-*- ■' 

the vessel was never heard of after she passed the 

^ : / Cape^^ the poet of the Shipwreck is therefore sup- 9\^^ 

^ tj posed to have perislr d by the same disaster he had 

8TC(Jj^ ' jiimsolf so graphically described. TfThe subject of i 

th© "Shipwreck" and its authors fate demand our V 

81 A , /» 

interest and sympathy. If we pay respect to the /•^/ 

ingenvlous scholar who can produce agreeable Yersea ij 

in leisure and retirement, how much more interest o Cg^gi 
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must we take in the "shipboy on the high and giddy / -/ 

mast' cherishing the hour which he may casualiy 

A A ^ .J 

snatch from danger and fatigue. *l 
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WILLIAM FALCONER. 

William Falconer was the son of a barber in 
Edinburgh, and was bom in 1730. He had veiy few 
adyantages of education, and in early life went to sea 
in the merchant service. He afterwards became mate 
of a vessel that was wrecked in the Zevantj and was 
saved with only two of his crew. This catastrophe 
formed the subject of his poem entitled ^' The Ship- 
wreck ", on which his reputation as a writer diieflj 
rests. Early in 1769, his ^ Marine Dictionary " ap- 
peared, which has been highly spoken of by those 
capable of estimating its merits. In this same year, 
he embarked on the Aurora ; but the vessel was never 
heard of after she passed the Cape : the poet of the 
Shipwreck is therefore supposed to have perished by 
the same disaster he had himself so graphically de- 
scribed. 

The subject of the ^ Shipwreck " and its author's 
fate demand our interest and sympathy. — ^If we pay 
respect to the ingenious scholar who can produce 
agreeable verses in leisure and retirement^ how much 
more interest must we take in the '* ship-boy on the 
high and giddy mast", cherishing refined visions of 
fancy at the hour which he may casually snatch 
from danger and fatigue ! 



ISZPLAKATION OE ICAEKS USED. ON THE SFEGDCEN PBOOIP-SHEEI. 

Ir It Is desired to chtnge nay word to capitals, small eapltala, Boman text (the oi& 
oaiy letterX or italics, draw a lino beneath It, and write in the margin, Cbps^ S. oopa, 
J?om., or Jtakj as the case may be. Bee correcdons 1, 2, 14, and 8, on the specimen tbetL 

When it is nocessarj to ezpnnge a letter or word, draw a line through it, and place 
in the margin a character resembling a ({ of cnnent hand, which stands for the Latis 
word dele (erase) ; as in No. 8. 

When a wrong letter or word occnrs in the pioofeheet, draw a line fhrongh 1^ tad 
place what must be snbstitated for it in the margin, with a vertioal lino at the right; at 
Iji the comctlons marked 4 

Attention is drawn to an inverted letter bj underscoring it, and writing oppoatte the 
character nsed in Na & 

An omitted wor^, letter, comma, semicolon, colon, ezclamation-potnt, or interroga- 
tion-point, as well as brackets and parentheses, are written in the margin, with a Ter> 
tical line at the right ; as in the various oarreotlons marked 6 : a caret shows where to 
introduce what is thus marked in. When there is so much omitted that there is not 
room for it in the margin, it is written at the top or bottom of the page, and a line ii 
nsed to show where it is to be introduced ; as at the bottom of the specimen sheet. 

A period is marked in bj placing it in the margin inside of a drde, as in No. 9. 

Apostrophes and quotation-points are introduced in a character resembling a T, and a 
caret is placed in the text to show where they are to be inserted. This is illustrated In No. 11. 

Na 22 shows how the dash and hyphen are introduced. 

When a letter or word should be transposed, a Une is drawn around it and carried 
to the place where it should stand, and the letters tr. are placed opposite, as in Na T. 

No. 10 shows how to mark out a quadrat or space which improperly appears. 

If a broken or imperfect letter is used, draw a line through or beneath i^ and 
make an inclined cross in the margin, as in No. 12. 

Sometimes a letter of the wrong size will be used by mistake ; In snch a ease^ un- 
derline it and place the letters to./, (wrong font) in the margin, as in 18. 

If the letters of a word stand apart fh>m «wh other, draw a curved line beneath the 
9pace which separates them, and two curves in the margin, as in 16. If the proper 
space is wanting between two contiguous words, place a caret where the space should 
be, and opposite to them make a character like a music sharp, as shown in No. 16L 

Two parallel horizontal lines, as in Na 17, are used when the letters of a word are 
not all in the same level, and a horizontal line is also drawn under such as are oat of placsk 

When a new paragraph has been improperly begun, a line is drawn fix>m its com- 
mencement to the end of the previous paragraph, and the wcttds no break are written 
inthemaigin; seeNalS. When it is desired to commence a new paragraph thepara* 
graph mark (^ is introduced at the place, and also in the margin. 

When letters at the commencement of a line are out of the proper level, a hMaon- 
tal line should be drawn beneath them, aQd a similar one placed in the margin ; as in 
No. 21. When any portion of a paragraph projects laterally beyond the rest, a vertical 
hne should be drawn beside it, and a similar one must stand opposite to it in the mar- 
gin ; see Na 28. 

When a lead has been improperly omitted, the word Zead is written at the aide 
r<f the page, and a horizontal line shows where it is to be introduced, as in Na 2SL If 
a lead too many has been introduced, the error is corrected as in 24. 

When uneven spaces are left between words, a line is drawn boieatfa, and epaet 
better is written opposite ; see 26. 

If it is desired to retain a word which has been marked ou^ dots are placed 
It, and the word stet (letit stand) is written in the margin ; as in 87. 



A LIST OF SUBJECTS. 



Tqh student will find it to his adyantage always to prepare a pre- 
liminary analysis. To aid him in this, models in the principal depart- 
ments of prose composition are first presented. 

1. A Paraluel. — The Old and tite New Testament 
I. Their respective writers. 

U. The iMurties to whom they are each addreesed. 
HL The langoages In which they are res];)ectivel7 written. 
IV. Comparison of their style. 

y. Authenticity of each, by whom acknowledged. 
YL Tone of the teachings of each. 

2. A DxBOBiFnVx Letter. — Dated Niagara FaUs. 

L Acknowledge receipt of a friend's letter, and ofBar to give an aoooont of a snmmei 

toar which yon arc sapposed to have taken. 
IL Preparations for leaving home, 
IIL Incidents on the way to Niagara. 

IT. General remarks on the pleasures, fktigaes, and adyantages^ of trayelling. 
Y. Description of the Falls and the sorroonding places. 
YL Comparison with any other scene. 
YIL Emotions awakened by sublime scenery. 
YIIL General remarks about returning, and the anticipated pleasure of rejoining friends. 

8. HiSTOBiOAL Kabhative. — The SpanUh Armada, 
L Introductory Bemarks on the great expeditions of whi^ history tells us. 
IL Causes that led to the outfit of the Armada. 
IIL General description of the Spanish yessels of that age. 
lY. Strength of the Armada. 

Y. Consternation in Britain, and preparations to meet it » 

YL Fate of the Armada. 
YIL Political Consequencea' 

YIIL Qimeral reflecttons. History shows that diyine interference often friutntes the 
greatest human efforts. 

4. BioosAPmoAL Skbtoh. — Jtditta Ccesar, 
I. State of Borne at the time of Csesar's birth. 
IL CsBsar's birth and parentage. 

IIL Incidents of his youth. Came near falling a victim to Sylla*s cruel^. 
lY. His first military exploits. 
Y. Means which he took to attain popularity. 
YL Bapid political advancement Mighty conquests. 
YIL His fate ; the causes that led to it, and its consequenceSw 
VUL Cnsar's character, as a general ; as an author ; as a man. 
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5. EsBAY. — 8hip9, 

I. Or^;in. When and by whom first made ? 
IL Appeal ance. Original form and subseqaent improyement& 
IIL Inyentions. Mariners^ compass ; application of steam. 
lY. Objects for which they are used. 

Y. Useftilness, as compared with other means of tranaportaiiaii. 
YL Effects that ships have produced on mankind. 
YIL Feelings excited by seeing a ship nnder ftUl sail. 

4L Lnther at the Diet <^ 'Wocin& 



PABALLEIS. 

C Character of Colombos and that of Bir 
Isaac Newton. 

7. The character at St John and that of 

8t.PauL 

8. Luther and Calvin. 

9. Csesar and Alexander. 

10. Firmness and Obstinacy. 

11. Physical and Moral Courage. 

18. Ancient and Modem Literature. 

IB. Invention of the Mariner^s Compass and 
Application of Steam to Navigation. 
14 Ancient and Modem Greece. 

15. Andent and Modem Some. 

16. A Concise and a Diffuse Style. 

17. Prose and Poetry. 

1& Beanty and Sublimity. 

19. The Man of Talent and the Man of 

Genius. 
SO. Wit and Humor. 

21. French and English Character. 

22. Courage and Bashness. 
28. Theory and Practice. 
24 The Ideal and the BeaL 

26. Ancient and Modern Patriotism. 

26. The Sacred and the Pro&ne Poets. 

HIBTOBIOAL NABllATiyES. 

27. The Deluge. 

28. The Crossing of the Bed Sea. (Exo- 

dus, chap, xiv.) 

29. Naaman, the Leper. (IL Kings, chap.y.) 
80. The History of Jonah. 

8L Jephthah's Daughter. (Judges, chap. 

XL, V. 29.) 
Q2k David and Goliath. (L Samuel, chap. 

xvn.) 
88. The Beign of the Emperor Nera 
84 The Era of Haroun Al Baschld. 
8C. The Norman Conquest 

86. The Crusades. 

87. Granting of the Magna Charta. 

88. The Discovery of America. 

89. The Settling of America. 
40. The Beformation. 



42. The Thirty Years* War. 
48. The Beign of Queen Anne. 
44 The Era of Louis XIY. 

45. The American Bevolution. 

46. The Battle of Bunker HiU. 

47. The Beign of Terror. 

48. The Invasion of Bussia by Kapoleoa. 

49. The Hungarian Bevolution. 
-50. The Busso-Turkish War. 



BIOG&APmOAL 
61. Moses. 
52. Buth. 
58. Solomon. 
54 Homer. 
65. Daniel 

56. Alexander the Great 

57. Cfcero. 

58. Mark Antony. 
50. Mohammed. 

60. Charlemagne. 

61. Blchard Coeur do Lion. 

62. Petrarch. 
68.' Tasso. 

64 Columbus. 

65. Henry YIIL 

66. Erasmus. 

67. Bloody Mary. 

68. Sir Isaac Newton. 

69. Queen Elizabetli. 

70. Shakspeare. 

71. Maria Theresa. 

72. Peter the Great 
7a Yoltaire. 

74 Patrick Henry. 

75. Washington. 

76. Franklin. 

77. Bobespierre. 

78. Aaron Burr. 

79. Howard^ the phihuithroiMiL 

80. Mnngo Park. 

ITOnON. 

81. Adventures in Califomiik 

82. An Encounter with Plratea 
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fiSL A lion Hunt in Southern Africa. 
Si. Tho Indian's Beyenge. 

85. The Histoiy of a Pin. 

86. The History of a Bible. 
8T. The History of a Cent. 

88. The History of a Shoe. 

89. The History of a Looking-Glasa. 

90. The History of a Belle. 

91. Tho History of a School-room. 

92. Tho Story of an Old Soldier. 
'to. Robinson Cmsoe. 

94, A Hurricane in the Torrid Zone. 
96w Visit to Mount St Bernard. 

96. The victim of Intemperance. 

97. Incidents of a Whaling Yoyage. 

98. Adventures in Australia. 

99. The Prisoner of the Bastile. 

100. The Smugglers. 

101. The Alchemist 

102. The Flower-Gkl. 

108. A Yoyage to the Mediterranean. 
104 Yisit to an Almshouse. 

105. Encounter with Bobbers. 

£SaAYS. 

106. Spring. 

107. A ThundexHStomu 

108. Flowers. 

109. The Beauties of Nature. 

110. Snow. 

111. Mountains. 

112. Forests. 

118. A Lake Scene. 
114 A Storm at Sea. 

115. Onr Country. 

116. Thanksgiving Day. 

117. The Study of History. . 

11& The Advantages of Educatio]^ 

119. Peace. 

120. War. 

121. An Earthquake. 

122. Chivalry. 

128. Seene in an Auction-Boom. 
124 The Bulos of Time. 

125. The Fickleness of Fortune. 

126. Disease. 

127. The Cholera. 

128. Prayer. 

129. Death. 

180, Life. 

181. Youth. 
ISSL Old Age. 
188. Morning. 
184 Evening. 
165. Day. 



186. Night 

187. Summer. 

188. Autumn. 

189. Winter. 

140. The Mission of tho Dew-drop 

14L Truth. 

142. Honesty. 

148. Earth's Battle-fields. 

144 Gambling. 

145. Echo. 

146. Anger. 

147. Self-government 

148. Ambition. 

149. Contentment 

160. The Love of Fame. 

151. Palestine and its Assodatioiuk 

152. City Life. 

158. The West Indies. 
154 Melancholy. 

155. Life in the Country. 

156. Purity of Thought 

157. Patience. 

158. The Life of the Merchant 

159. The Life of the Sailor. 

160. The Life of the Soldier. 

161. The Mariners* Compass. 

162. The Spirit of Discovery. 
168. Pride. 

164 The Art of Printing. ' 

165. The Thhrd Commandment 

166. Mirrors. 

167. Newspapers. 

168. Jerusalem. 

169. Novelty. 

170. The Blbla 

171. The Sun. 

172. The Starry Heavens 
178. Astronomy. 

174 The Bainbow. 

175. The Moon. 

176. The Aurora Boreallflk 

177. The Stars. 

178. Comets. 

179. The Earth, 

180. The Study df Gheograpby. 

181. The Province of Bhetorio. 

182. The Mystic Seven. 

188. The Pleasures of Travelling. 

184 The Congress of the United States. 

185. The Applications of Steam. 

186. Public LibrariesL 

187. Bain. 

188. The Fourth Commandment 

189. Bivera. 
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IM. To-mom>w. 


244. The Inquisition. 


1 


191. The BoflBiftn Brnplni 


245. Bevenge. 


199. The Ocean. 


246. The Attraction of Gravit&tlo]]. 


198. True Politeneae. 


247. The Tempter and the Tempted. 


194. Icebergs. 


248. The Art of Writing. 


195. The Pearl Fishery. 


249. Advantages at Studying the Classies. 


198. Early Piety. 


250. Fenude Character. 


19T. The Arctic Seglona. 


251. Knowledge is Power. 


198. The Wrongs of the Indian. 


262. The Trials of the Teacher. 


199. Egyptian Pyramids. 


258. The March of Intellect 


SOO. GoTemmont 


254. The Bevival of Learning. 


lOL Hannfitctores. 


255. Gratitude. 


202. Character of the Ancient Bomana. 


256. Modesty. 


908. The Influence of Woman. 


257. Beneyolenoei 


204. The Schoolmaster Abroad. 


258. Genius. 


203i The Pleasures of Memory. 


259. The Power of Consdenoo 


SOe. Hamility. 


260. The Orator. 


aOT. Natural History. 


261. Aristocracy. 


208. Music. 


262. Ancient Travellers. 


209. The Hypocrite. 


268. Dreams. 


210. The Art of Composition. 


264 Magic and Magiciansi 


21L The Invisible World. 


265. Twilight 


212. Poetry. 


266. Horace and his Frlenda 


218. Man's True Oreatness^ 


267. Formality. 


214 Virtue, 


268. The Bhine. 


215. Vice. 


269. Legendary Poetiy. 


216. The Sabbath. 


270. Clemency. 


217. Jealousy. 


271. Parental AfTection. 


218. The Fifth Commandment 


272. The Spirit of Song. 


219. A Volcanic Eruption. 


273. Hope. 


220. Oriental Countries. 


274 Where is thy Homo? 


221. Deserts. 


275. Love. 


222. Egypt 


276. Forgiveness. 


228. The Mohammedan Religion. 


277. Earth's Benefltctora. 


224 Paganism. 


27a Peasant Life. 


225. Industiy. 


279. The Power of Assodiitioii. 


22d. Idleness. 


280. Mlssionsry Enterpiisa. 


22T. Flattery. 


281. The Lord's Prayer. 


228. Intemperance. 


282. The Jews. 


229. Excelsior. 


288. The End not yet 


280. Courage. 


284 The Feudal System. 


281. DupUdty. 


285. The Progress of CiyiliiBUoii. 


B62i Early Impressions. 


286. The Dark Agosi 


288. Perseyerance. 


287. Monastic Institutionsw 


284. Silent Cities. 


288. Generosity. 


285. Biches and Poverty^. 


289. The Hermit 

1 


286. Eloquence. 


290. Philanthropy. 


28T. The Miser. 


291. The Good Part 


288. Fireside Angela 


292. Patriot1.sm. { 


289. Conscience and Law 


298. Freedom. 


24a Taste. 


294 The Fourth of July. 


241. Tyranny. 


295. Honor. 


242. Smuggling- 


296. A Bepubllcan QoveraakmtlL 


U8. The SyUs of Eztrayaganoei 


297. Old thingB have passed away; 
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S99. 
8O0. 
801. 
802. 
808. 
804. 
SOtk 
806. 
SOT. 
808. 
'809. 

8ia 

811. 
312. 

8ia 

814^ 
815. 
816. 
81T. 
818. 
819. 
820. 
821. 
822. 
828. 
824. 
825. 
826. 
827. 
828. 
829. 
880. 
881. 
882. 

883. 

884 

885. 

836. 

88T. 

888. 

839. 

840. 

841. 

843. 

84& 

n44. 

845. 

816. 

3«7. 

84a 

349. 

860. 

851. 



Heio-vonhip. 

The True H6ro. 

Happloeas. 

Sources of a Nstlon^B Wealth. 

The English Noble. 

Commerce. 

The Art of Painting 

"Let there be Light." 

Early Rising. 

Candor. 

Dissipation. 

The Proselyting Spirit 

Envy. 

The Evils of Anarchy. 

College Life. 

CheerftUnessL 

Fashion. 

The Uses of Biography. 

Party-spirit, 

Atheism. 

PolytheisnL 

Physical Education. 

The Opening of Japan. 

Pastoral Poetry. 

Election-Day. 

The Pleasures of the Antiquarian. 

The Backwoodsman. 

Punctuality. 

The Great "West 

Cruelty to Animals. 

Curiosity. 

Foppery. 

Concentration of ^lOnd. 

Gardening. 

Christmas Day. 

Modem Delusions. 

Young America. 

The Multiplication of BookJi 

The Philosopher's Stone. 

Poetesses of Ancient Greece. 

The Insolence of OfSce. 

Authorshipw 

Affectation. 

The Standard of Tasta 

The Mind. 

The Stoic Philosophy. 

The Drama. 

The Bulwarks of Despotic Power. 

Eden. 

Nature and J^ 

The True. 

The Good. 

The LudicrouSL 

Epienms and his Fonoweiai 



862. Beformatlon. 

858. The Freedom of the Pre0& 

854. The Present 

856. The Past 

856. The Future. 

857. Borne under Augustus. 

858. Criticism. 

859. Silent Influence 

860. The Immortality of the Soul 

861. Martyrdom for Truth. 

862. The Monuments of Antiquity. 
868. The Power of Terse to Perpetuata 
864 Bome was not buUt in a Day. 

865. The First Stroke is Half the Battle. 

866. Make Hay while the Sun shinea 

867. Order is Needftil for Improvement 

868. Besist the Beginnings of Evil. 

869. Necessity Is the Mother of Inventioo. 

870. A Soft Answer tumeth away Wrath. 

871. Familiarity begets Contempt 

872. Befinement a National Benefit 
878. A Boiling Stone gathers no Moss. 
874 Only a Fool turns aside to Deceit 

875. Avoid Extremes. 

876. Cast not Pearls before Swine. 

877. Study to mind your own Businessi 

878. Hunger is the Best Sauce. 

879. Fools make a Mock of Sin. 

8S0. A Fault confessed Is half redressed. 

881. Necessity has no Law. 

882. The Face is an Index of the Mind. 
888. Science, the Handmaid of Bellgion. 
884 Fortune fovors the Brave. 

885. Love thy Neighbor as thyself 

886. Many Men of Many Minds. 

887. Opportunity makes the ThieC 

888. What can^t be cured must be endured. 

889. Grasp All, lose AIL 

890. New Brooms sweep Clean. 

891. Where there's a Will there's a Way. 

892. The Bace is not to the Swift. 
898. Tiie Burnt Child dreads the Fire. 
894 Ck>od Wine needs no Bush. 
89&;Tlme brings All Things to Light 

896. liOok before you leap. 

897. It never rains but it pours. 

898. Out of Debt dut of Danger. 

399. Whatever is, is right 

400. Political Parties at Athens In the 

Time of Demosthenes. 
401 Tb e LlteraryCharacter of Julius Coaar. 
402. Influence of Shakspeare's Plays on 

Popular Estimation of Historloak 

Characters. 
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408L The Nobflltj and SeqMDslMllty of 

the TeMfaer's Vooation. 
404. Independence ofThonght in America. 
400b Great Hen, as Types and as Indi- 

yldoals. 
404. The Love of Money, the Boot of All 

Evil. 
407 By Others' Faults Wise Men correct 

their own. 

408. The Peilbction of Art is to conceal 

Art 

409. A Bird in the Hand is Worth Two in 

the Bosh. 

410. Economy, the Philosopher's Stone. 

411. Many a Slip twixt the Gup and the 

Lip. 

412. Treason does never prosper. 
418w Honesty is the best Policy. 
414. Oreat talkers, little doers. 
416. Decision of Character. 
416. National Prejudice. 

41T. Horrors of avil War. 
41& The Passion for Dress. 

419. Oar Duties as Citizens. 

420. Never too old to leain. 

421. Contrivance proves Design. 

422. The Necessity of Belaxation. 
428. Example, Better than Precept 

424. Popular Glamor. 

425. The Dress is not the Man. 

426. Herculaneum and Pompeii. 

427. Contemplation. 

428. Nature, the Source of Poetic Inspira- 

tion. 

429. The Conflict of Duties. 

480. Infirmities of Men of Genius. 



481. The Antedflnviaiia. 

482. The Ingratitude of B^nblkn 

48a Domestio life of the Ancient Gteda 
484 Sir Walter Baleigh and his Age. 

485. Political Economy. 

486. The Fate of Beformers. 

487. Idolatry. 

488. Evidences of Bevealed BeUgloii. 

489. The Pleasures of Imagination. 

440. Comparison of Glasslcal with Modem 

literature. 

441. The Decline of the Soman Enqrira 

442. Literary Empiricism. 

44a The Examples of Great Men. 

444. Bacon and Aristotle^ 

445. Speculation in Philosophy. 

446. Fanaticism. 

447. Progress veisus Conserrattai. 
44a BadicaUsm. 

449. Intellectual ExdtementL 

450. Mesmerism. 

451. Psychology. 

452. SpiritualiBm. 

458. The Force of Pretjndice. 

454. The Moral Sublima 

455. The Moral Beautiftd. 

456. Permanence of Llterajry Fame. 

457. Boman Eloquence. 
45a Grecian Mythology. 

459. The Scholar's Hope. 

460. American Literature. 

461. The Tendency of American Instfta* 

tlons. 

462. The Bevolutionary Spirit 

46a Bomance of the American Bevohitia 
464. Magazine Literature. 



465. Tlie Satisflustion resulting firom a Conscientious Dischaige of Duty. 
46a The Necessity for Conventional Laws and Forms in Society. 
467. The Fatal Besnits arising from an Early Neglect of the Mental Powers. 
46a The Folly of expectiog too much from our Fellow^creaturea. 

469. The Duty of Patient Beslgnation to Misfortunes. 

470. The Necessity of Examining into our Secret Motives of Action. 
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U. E. L C, United East India Company. 

U. J. C, Utriusqus Juris Doctor, Doclai 
of each Law (Canon and Civile 

U. K, United ^^ongdom. 
i Ult, ultimo, of last mon^L 

Univ., University. 

U. S., United States. 

U. & A., United States of America 

U. S. A, United States Army. 

U. S. M., United States Mail. 

U. S. N., United States Navy. 

V. or vid., videt se& 

Va., Virginia. 

Ter. or v., verse or veraea. 

Yeis., va, or v., veratte, against 

y. g., verdi gratia, for example. 

Yiz., fddelicet, namely. 

Vol or v., volume. Vols., Tolune& 

V. Pres. or V. P., Vice Frasident. 

V. B., Victoria JReffina, Queen VSoioril 

Vt, Vermont 

W., West 

W. f., wrong font 
^. L, West Indies. 

Wis., Wisconsin. 

Wisd., Wisdom (Book of )l 

Wk. or w., week. 

Wm., William. 

W.T., Washingtou Territoiy. 

Wt, weight 

Xmaa., Christmas. 

Xn., (yhristian, 

Xnty., Christianity. 

XtfCThrist 

Yr., year. Tra., years. 

&e., et ocBtenf-i-i^-ni (md so ftnth. 
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A. 

AhbretiatkmSt to be followed by periods, 
89. Table 0^485. 

Abridffinffj la what It consists, 346. 

Aooent (oharacter), acute, where used, 149. 
Orave, where used, 149. Circumflex, 
where used, 149. 

Aceemt (stress of the vcdoo), tendency to 
throw it back in polysyllables, 60. In 
poetry, constitutes length, 40% 

Adage,, the, 845. 

Addison,, his illustration of delicacy of 
taste, 175. His style, 264 

Adjectives, origin of, 80. Definition ot, 63. 

Adjunct, definition of; 69. 

Ad/oerbs^ origin of, 82. Definition of; 64. 
When misplaced, are often a source of 
obscurity, 286. 

Agreedbleness, hold by some to constitute 
beauty, 215. 

Alexandrin^e^ the, of whatjt consists, 411. 
Where used, 411. Too cumbrous for an 
entire piece, 412. 

Alison, his view of taste, ITL 

AUegory^ what it is, 248. 

AU^isions, often form pleasing introduc- 
tions, 382. 

.4?pAa&6A derivation ofthe word, 24. The 
Phoenician, supposed to have been de- 
rived from the Hebrew, 2T. The Greek, 
vat its derivatives, 28. The Latin, de- 
rived from the Greek, 28. The English, 
derived from the Latin, 28. Number 
of letters in different alphabets, 29. 

' 19* 



Ambiguity, in what it consists, SSSL A 
fault of firequoit occurrence, 290. Ifa 
commonest varieties, 290* 
Amphibrach, the, 408. 
Amphimac&r, the, 408. 
Amplification, in what it consists, 829. 
Of definitions, 888. Of arguments, 888. 
Analogy, argument f^om, 883. 
An^sis, of subjects, 826— 32a Should in- 
variably be drawn up, 329. 
Anapest, the, 403. 
Anecdote, the, 370. 

Angles, the, united with the Saxons in in- 
vadmg England, 44. Who they were, 
44. Outnumbered by the Saxons on the 
continent^ 45. Gave their name to Britain, 
44^45. 
Anglo-Saxon Zangitage, an offshoot of 
Gothic, 46. Modified but little by the 
Danish invasions, 47. Changes by which 
it was converted into English, 51. 
Antibacch€u8, the, 408. 
Anticlimax, 251. 
Aniithesis, 250. Used in Proverbs, 251. 

Often employed in parallels, 848^ 
Apharesis, 236. 
Aphorism, the, 345. 
Apocope, 236. 
Apologtie, the, 839. 
ApopJuzais, 252. 
Apophthegm,, the, 845. 
Apostrophe, meaning of the word, 14A 
Form and position of the character so 
called, 142. Eules for the, 142.' When 
used to denote the omission of letters. 
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USL Used to ftmn the plnnl of letten, 
Ae.,148. The flgore BO called, 260. 

Appeal to tKe/eeUnga, in an aignmentattve 
diflooone, 888. 

iircAaimi, 286. 

ArgumetUf what it is, 851 

ArgumentaUve Discourse, the, 885. For- 
mal dlylBions o(; 885. 

^nj^iiMnte, proper arrangement ot^ 889. 

ArMotUf his rolos for unity of action, 169. 

Armorican Zanguage^ ita wondorftil re- 
semblance to Welsh, 88. 

Artf ita relation to science, 165. 

.Irtlc2«, the, definition of, 68. The definite, 
6SL The indefinite, 68. 

AMOciatiofUf instrumental in increasing 
the pleasures of the imagination, 186. 
Personal, 18T. NaUona1,187. Historical, 
187. Source of sublimity in sounds, 200. 
Source of beauty in sounds, 228. 

Aiieriskf the, 'vrhere used, 151. 

Asteriam, the, where used, 150. 

Aeyndetor, 294. 



Bacchius, the, 40& 

Ballad, the, defined, 422. 

BarbarUmSf of what they consist, 27L 

BatUeA, sublime descriptions of; 202. 

Beauty, character of the emotions it ex- 
cites, 214k Variety of its applications, 
215. Theories as to its source, 216. 
Ck>lor, one of its chief elements, 216. 
Regularity of figure, one of its elements, 
217. Hogarth's line oi; 217. Smooth- 
ness, essential to it, 2ia Gentle motion, 
an element of, 21& Smallness and deli- 
cacy, elements o^ 219. Design, a source 
oi; 219. Moral beauty, 221. Beauty of 
the human countenance, 221; depends 
mainly on the expression, 222. Beauti- 
ftd sounds, 228. The beantifbl in writing, 
22a 

BeUea-UUres, its meaning in the French 
language, 166. Its general acceptation 
in English, 167. 

W>le, sublimity of the, 210. 

Biography, what it is, 869. Style appro- 
priate to, 869. 

Blank Verse, a favorable medium for ex- 
pressing sublime ideas, 212. Of what it 
consists, 412. The most elevated of all 
measnies, 412. Most difllcult to write, 
412. 



BombaBl,^^ 

Brace, fhe, for what need, 151. 

Mracketa, for what they are used, 188^ 140 
How to punctuate matter within IwBefe 
ets,14a 

Bretagne, tradition req>ecting ita aet^ 
ment, 89. 

Breve, the, 150. 

Britain, state o^ before thfi Soman eao* 
quest, 84. SetQed by Celts, 8& Gemun 
colonies planted there at an early date^ 
42. Invasion ot, by the Saxons, 48L In- 
vafilon oi; by the Danes, 46. ConqiiiiaBt 
o^ by the Normans, 4SL 

Burlesque, a species of wit, 227. A bv> 
lesque, what it is, 42L 

Burletta, the, defined, 421. 



C. 



Cadence, cf periods, 808. 

Cadmtcs, the introducer of lottcn 
Greece, 25. 

Cambrian, a branch of the Celtic tongna^ 
8a 

Capitals, 74. Bnlos fbr, 74— 7& Smd 
78. Too free use o^ to be avoided, 78. 
When used for figures, to be followed bf 
periods, 89. 

Captions, what they are, 155. 

Caret, the, for what used, 152. 

Caich-toords, what they are, 156l 

CediUa, the, where used, 152. 

CeUio Language, the parent of many 
tongues, 86. An <^Bshoot from the H^ 
brew, or Phoenician, 87. Branches o^ 
88. Its pecnliar features, 89. Celtic of 
Britain, how &r modified daring the 
period of Boman supremacy, 40 ; super- 
seded by Saxon, 44. English words de- 
rived flrom it, 55. 

Characters, astrtmomical, 153. 

Chaucer, writing^ oi; 50. 

Cicero, the most harmoniona of writei% 
801. 

CiroumloouHons, indefinite, Tiolate pre* 
cision, 282. 

Clarendon, the style o^ often vlolatis 
unity, 811. 

Clause, definition of; 69. Relative, 68L 
Participial, 69. Adverbial, 69.' VocatlTe, 
70. ikdjective, 70. Appositional, 70. 
Causal, 70. Hypothetical, 70. Depend- 
ent, 70. Independent, 70. Yocativi^aQd 
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eauaal, never restrlctlyef 110. Parti- 
cipial, when restrictive, HI. Appoei- 
tlonal, nilo for paqptuating, 118. Ab- 
Bolnta, to be set off by the coxnnia, 116. 

Cleameaa, in wliat it consists, 284. In- 
volves parity, propriety, and predaion, 
284. Faults opposed to it, 284. 

OlimaoD^ wfaat it is, 251. Derivation of the 
term, 251. Climax of sonnd, 251. 

Ooinifig^ of words, forbidden except to 
those who are unfolding a new sdenoe^ 
872. Of compoand words, 272. 

OoUoquialismSy to be avoided, 276. 

Colon, derivation of the word, 97. Its fint 
use, 97. Formerly much used, 97. Its 
place at the present day usurped by the 
semicolon, 97. Bules for the, 97, 98, 99. 
When to be followed by a dash, 98. 

Color, one of the chief elements of beauty, 
216. Peculiarities which enhance its 
beauty, 216. 

Comedy, defined, 420. * 

Comedy EngUah, too often disgraced by 
obscenity, 233. 

Comma, meaning of the word, 104 De- 
gree of separation it denotes, 104 Not 
found in early manuscripts, 104 How 
previously denoted, 104 General rule 
fur the, 104 Special rules for the, 106— 
126. Cautions in the use o^ 128. Not to 
be introduced Eimply because a sentence 
is long, 128. N ot to be used after a gram- 
matical subject when immediately fol- 
lowed by its verb, 128. Not to be used 
before and connecting two words only, 
128. To be omitted when there is doubt 
as to the propriety of using it, 129. 

Communication, media of^ 13. 

OompoHtion, successive steps ol^ 829. The 
art defined, 348. 

CompoHtionv, revision oi; 884. Sugges- 
tions as to the correction o^ 885^ 

Ooncieenesa, essential to sublimity in wri- 
ting, 207. Carried to excess, produces 
obscurity, 266. 

Oof0unciion9, origin of, 83. Definition ci, 
64 List oi; 64 

Otmnedion of toords, datiees, and mem- 
bers, general principles relating to the, 
87, 8& 

Conira^ a, heightened by a resemblance 
In language and construction, 298. 

Oorreepondence epistolary, 856. 

CowfUenance beauty of the, 222. 



Couplet, the, of what it oonslsts, 402. The 
heroic should have complete sense with 
in itseU; 411. Delights in antitheses, 411 

Cousin, his view of taste, 171. 

Criticism, fatal to the pleasures of the 
imagination, 185. Season why it is sel- 
dom correct in the case of young per- 
sons, 185. Definition oi; 818. Developed 
the rules of rhetoric, 818. Beauty and 
truth, its ot^Jects, 819. Kelation between 
its andent and its present character, 819. 
Literary, 820 ; its office, 820 ; should be 
based on feeling as well as rules, 821; 
abuse oi; 821; objections to, 822; Its 
principles not arbitrary, 822. 

Curiosity, a universal passion, 191. 

Dac^l, the, 408. 

Darkness, a source of sublimity, 197. 

Dash, but lately introduocid, 181. Too 
fl-eely used at the present day, 18L 
Bules for the use of, 181—184 When to 
be used after other points, 182, 138. 
When us^d to denote the omission of let- 
ters, 142. 

Dates, how to be written, 126. 

De/lniUons, how they may be amplified, 
883. 

Delicaoy, an element of beauty, 219. 

Description, in what it consists, 848. Of 
material objects, 849. Of natural scene* 
ry, 850. Of persons, 851. 

Design, an element of beauty, 219. Unity 
of^ essential to the effect of a oomposl.- 
tion, 220. 

Dicsresis, the, for what used, 151. Mean- 
ing of the word, 152. The figure so 
called, 286. 

Dialogtte, the, 876. CTsed for the dlsous' 
sion of serious topics, 876. 

Didactic Poetry, 428. 

Diffuseness, too great, to be avoided, 266b 

Dimeter, of what it consists, 404 

DiminuUves, origin of; 219. 

Disorder, a source of sublimity, 106. 

Disquisition, the, 880. 

Dissertation, the, 88U. 

Distich, the, what it is, 402. 

Division, the, of an argumentative dia 
course, 887. 

Division-Marks, 150. 

Double Commxi, the, for what used, IML 

Dovble Dagger, the, 151. 
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2>rama«» of what they oondftt, 877. Deri- 
Tfttlon of the term, 419. Division ot, 
into EotB and soenea, ^1. 

Dramatic Poetrj/y closely allied to Epic, 

419. Three dramatic unities, 420. Lead- 
ing divisions ot, 420. 

Vramatiataj the diBtingcdshed, of antiqniiy, 

420. The dlsting;niahed, in modem liter- 
atures, 42a 

E. 

Aelo^ue, the, 428. 

Editorial, the, 880. 

ElUgiao Poetry, of what it treats, 428. 

EUiptia, marks of; 161. The fignre so 
called, 287. Improper, a cause of oh- 
scurity, 285. 

EtnphaHa-Marks, 150. 

JEVns, what they are, 154 

Enallagey -what It is, 2S8. IX>eB not Justify 
a Tiolatlon of syntactical rules, 288. 

England, a corruption of ^gleland, 44 

Englith Language^ the, formatitni of; 49. 
First book in, 5a Its forms settled by 
WiclifTe's translation of the Bible, 50. 
Its Baxon derivatives, 52, 68. Its Kor- 
man French derivatives, 58. Its modem 
French derivatives, 54 Its Latin de- 
rivatives, 54 Its Celtic derivatives, 56. 
Its Greek derivatives, 58. Its miscel- 
laneous elements, 56. Four fifths of its 
current words, of Saxon origin, 57. Its 
characteristics, 57. Its orthography, 58. 
Its syntactical constmctions, 58. Its va- 
riety, 58. Its poetical terms, 58. Its 
strength, 59. Its flexibility, 60. Its har- 
mony, 60. Its simplicity, 61. 

Epic Poetry, of what it traats, 418. ITnlty 
of design, essential to, 418. Epic poems 
of different languages, 419. Derivation 
of the term epic, 419. The plot of an 
epic, what it should be, 419. 

Epigrav^, the, defined, 428. 

Epilogue^ the, 421. 

Episodes, what they are, 418. 

Epitomieing, in what it consists, 84a 

Epopea, the, 419. 

Equivocation, in what it consists, 284 Ya* 
rieties oi; 289. 

Erse Zanguags, a branch of Celtic, 88. 

Essays, 879. Wide application of the 
term, 879. Different classes of, 880. 
Latitude allowed in the conduct of, 88a 

Etymology, figures of, 28a 



EaBcilama;Uon (tbe filgoreX 35a 
Eaedamationrpointt rules for the use cf 

the, 92 — ^95. Does |^ot always denote Uh 

same degree of separatioD, 9SL CJse of 

more than one, 95. 
Exordium, the, SSa 
Ewposition, in what it oonsists, 854 
Expression, has much to do with beaoi;; 

of countenance, 222. 

F. 

Foible, the, 889. 

Earce, the, defined, 421. 

Eeet, what they are, 40a EnumeratioD 
of, 408. Primary, 404 Secondaiy, 401 

Fiction, what it is, 874 May be mads 
the vehicle of good or evil, 875. 

Figure^ r^nlarity of; a souxce of beauty, 
217 ; not synonymoia with sameness, 217. 

Figures, what they are, 285. Four classes 
of, 285. Of orthography, 285. Of ety- 
mology, 286. Of syntax, 28T. Ofrhetorie^ 
289, 246 ; ofigin of, 240 ; history of flg- 
nrative language, 241 ; most used in ttie 
early stages of society, 242; grow leas 
common as a language progresses in re- 
finement, 242 ; advantages accraing from 
the use of, 242 — 244 ; firequently convejr 
the meaning more forcibly than plain 
language, 244 ; rules for the use o^ 
244—254; not absolutely essential to 
beauty of composition, 244 ; should not 
be the chief object had in view, 2S5; 
should spring naturally f^om the subject, 
256 ; should not be used to excess, 256l 

French Language, the source of many 
English words, 54. Q^aracter of the, 69. 
Its poetty, without rhyme, indistlngidsh- 
able from prose, 59. 

Frigidity, 218. 

Frisian Language^ its resemblance to 
English, 46. 

^rifiian^ reasons for supposing that they 
engaged in the Invasion of Britaiii, 46 
Where they lived, 45. 

Frontispiece, the, 15& 

O. 

Oadic, a branch of Celtic, 8a 

GaUicisms, 278. 

Gardens, Chinese, 1&8. 

Geniiui, distinction between it and tasbOk 

181,182. Universal, 182. 
Germanic Languages, offshoots of Ckitbto^ 

4a 
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GetllureSf 14. Extent to which they were 

carried on the ancient stage, 15. Decline 

of their use, 16. 
Gothic Language^ its two great branches, 

46. 
Orace^ Hogarth^s line of, 217. What it 

is, 221. 
Grandeur, see StMimtby. . 
Greek Language, the, English scientific 

terms borrowed from, 50. 

ETarmonyy in what it consists, 299. Words 
to be avoided as inharmonions, 800. 
Beqnires the writer to avoid repeating a 
sonnd, 800. Bcquires him to avoid a 
SQccession of words of the same nnmber 
of syllables, 801. Depends on tb proper 
arrangement of the parts of a sentence, 

801. Cnrried to greater perfection in the 
ancient languages than in onrs, 801. 
Danger of paying too mnch attention to, 

802. Bequires that the fullest clauses 
Lnd most sonorous words be reserved for 
the close of a sentence, 808. Highest 
kind of, consists in the adaptation of 
sound to sense, 804 

Sead4ineSy what they are, 155. 
Hebrews, their claim to the invention of 

letters, 26. 
neniistich, a, what it is, 402. 
Sengiet and Horaa, expedition of^ 42. 

Hengist's stratagem for procuring land, 

48. 
Bepiameier, of what it consists, 404 The 

regular ballad-measure of our language, 

408. Generally written in two lines, 408. 
EeroiG Line, its character, 410. Used 

in the Spenserian stanza, 410. Most 

commonly found in the form of the 

couplet 411. Constitutes blank verse, 

412.. 
Heaaameter, of what it consists, 404 
Hieroglyphics, 21. 
Hindoos, their daim to the invention of 

letters, 26. 
Historians, of England, 868. Of America, 

869. 
History, a, what it is, 868. Essentials of a 

good history, 868. Style appropriate to, 

869. 
Hogarflt, his line of beauty and line of 

grace, 217. 
Hume., bih dew of taste, 170. 



Humor, in what it consists, 281. Opposed to 
the pathetic, 282. Its subjects, 282. Not 
short-lived, like wit, 282. Novelty not 
essential to it, 282. Enters into every 
literature, 238. Carried to the greatest 
perfection in Don Quixote, 288. Dis- 
tinction between it and ridicule, 288. 

Hymn, the, 422. 

Hyperhaton, what it is, 288. Enters large- 
ly into poetry, 288. 

Hyperbole, what it is, 249. Occurs in 
common conversation, 249. Has its ori- 
gin in liveliness of imagination, 249. 
Violent hyperbole, out of place in mere 
descriptions, 259. May be so extravagant 
as to render the writer ridiculous, 259. 

Hyphen, derivation of the word, 148. What 
it is used to denote, 148. Bules for its 
use, 148, 144 Sometimes employed in- 
stead of the diseresis, 144 

I. 

lanihus, the, 408. 

Idyl, the, 428. 

Imagery, or YisioTi, 250. 

Imagination, defined, 188. Pleasures ol^ 
188 ; process by which they are excited, 
IBS. Its exuberance in youth fatal to 
sound criticism, 1S6. Its pleasures in- 
creased by associations, 186b Has had 
much to do with the origin of figures, 
241. Yividness of, apt to betray the yonng 
into too great floridity, 264 

Imitation, fidelity of, a source of pleasure 
to the imagination, 190. Servile, to bo 
avoided, 816. 

Indea\ or Hand, for what used, 150. 

Induction, the process of, 888. 

Injf/nit^e Mood, when to be preceded t> 
the comma, 124 

Infinity, a source of sublimity, 19B. 

Int&r^ectio7is, the first words^ 29. Defini- 
tion of, 65. To be followed by exclama- 
tioB-points, 94 

Interrogation (the figure), 250. 

Interrogation-point, rules for the, 91. 
Does not always denote the same degree 
of separation, 98. 

Introduction, importance of an efilsctive^ 
880. Yarieties of, 881, 882. Of an argu- 
mentative discourse, 886; modesty, es* 
sential to it, 887. Should be accommo- 
dated to the discourse that is to foUow, 
887. 
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TnvmHont not a diTislon of xbetorio, 164. 
In what it oooBista, 826. The most dif- 
flcalt part of oomposltioii, 825. 

Ireland, originally peopled byCarthac^n- 
ian colonies, 89. 

Trony, 284^ 252. 

fialian Language, origin of the, 41. 

TtalioBy bow indicated in manuscript, 164 
For what nsed, 164. Not to be too fireely 
employed, 154. Their use in the English 
Bible, 164. 

J. 

/eu d6 mots, 280. 
Juttiee, poetical, 420. 

Kauiteridea, or SciUy laleSy intercouve 
of the Phoenicians with the, 86. Peopled 
by Celts, 8«. 

I'* 

Lampoon, the, 428. 

Language, spoken, 16; its origin, 17; 
theories as to its origin, 18 ; the gift of 
Deity, 19. Written language, 20; its 
different systems, 21. The Phconician, 
written firom right to left, 28. Mode of 
writing the Greek, 2& Gradual de- 
velopment of a system of, 29. English, 
see English Language, Irish, supposed 
to have been derived from the PhoBnIcian, 
85. Celtic, see C^Uo Language, Effect 
of climate and atmosphere on, 88. Indi- 
vidual languages affected by the charac- 
ter of those who speak them, 59. 

LaHniaing, of Johnson and his imitators, 
66. 

LaUn Zanguage, English words derived 
l^om it, 64. 

Leaders, 152. 

Leads, what they are, 154. 

Liters (characters), introduced into Greece 
by Cadmus, 25. First divided into dif- 
ferent classes by Thaut, 25. Their in- 
vention attributed to Thaut by Sancho- 
niathon, 25. The honor of their InvoD- 
tion claimed by the Indians, 26. 

LeUers (species of composition), 855. News. 
856. Of business, 856. Official, 856. Of 
friendship, 85T. Of condolence, 867. Of 
congratulation, 867. Of introduction. 



868. Style of, 866. Anewen to^ 8B9l 
Manual execution oi; 859. Date U, 9Sk 
Address of, 860. Subscription oi; ML 
Folding and sealing of; 866. 8ni>ox8C3i^ 
tion oi; 866. 

Idcenaes, poetical, 401. 

Lyric P<)etry, 421. 

M. 

Machinery, of an epic poem, 419. 

Ma^yron, the, 150. 

Madrigal, the, 428. 

Mannerism, what it is, 270l An ezMH 
of it to be avoided, 21CL 

Maaoim, the, 845. 

Meaaurea, defined, 404 Yaricties o^ 401 
Iambic, 405 ; oonstitnte the great body 
of our poetry, 406. Trochaic, 406; 
adapted to gay and tender s^itimenti^ 
406. Anapestic, U)5; adapted to ani- 
mated sentiments, 406. DactyUe, 406; 
difficult to write, 407. 

Melodrama, the, 421. 

Metaphor, what it is, 248. The common- 
est of figures, 248. Should not be fa- 
fetched, trite, obscure, or inappropriate^ 
26S. Metaphorical and plain language 
should not be blended, 258. Mixed 
metaphors, to be avoided, 259. Should 
not be carried too far, 259. 

Metonymy, what it is, 249. Selations on 
which it is founded, 249. 

Metre, long, 407. Common, 407. Short, 
40& 

Might, actively exerted, the principal sonroe 
of the sublime, 195. 

Mimesis, 286. 

Moiossua, the, 40iS. 

Monom,eter, of what it consists, 404 

Motion, when gentle, an element of beantJTf 
218. When very swift, an element of 
sublimity, 218. Often vividly represented 
in composition by peculiar oombinations 
of words, 806. 

Music, effect of, increased by assodatioiia, 
167, 200. When beauftM, ■ and when 
sublime, 222. 

N. 

Narration, what it Is, 868. 

Narratices, what they are, 86T. Oboes 

0^868. 
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Mfature^ the prodadlons of^ a source of 
pleasure to the Imagination, 190. 

Nbrma/n, French^ origin o£^ 41. First In- 
trodnction of^ into England, under Ed- 
ward the Confessor, 47. Made the court 
langnagd under William the Ck>nqueror, 
48. §^rce of many English words, 58. 

UToCm, 868. Of invitation, 860. 

V&wM^ origin of, 80. Definition 0% 62. 
Common, 62. Proper, 62. 

Kovel^ the, 875. 

JfavtUyy a source of pleasure to the imagi- 
nation, 191. Different degrees of, 192. 
Essential to the effect of a ptm, 280. 

Kumbety plural, origin of the, 80. 



O. 



O and oh^ difference between, 78. 

Obelisk^ or Dagger^ 151. 

Obituaryy the, 869. 

0b8curitt/y a source of sublimity, 197. As 
opposed to clearness, in'what it consists, 
284 : causes from which it results, 285. 

Octometer^ of what it consists, 404. Gen- 
erally written in two lines, 408. 

Ode, the, 422. 

Omission (the figure), 252. 

Onomatcposia, 252. Continued, 805. 

Oration, the, 880, 892. Style appropriate 
to, 893. 

Orthography, figures of, 285. 

Ossian, why his writings are classed as 
poems, 59. One of the sublimest of 
writers, 211. Description of his style, 
211. 

P. 

Paragoge^ 286. 

Paragraph (character), where used, 150. 
Meaning of the word, 150. 

Paralipsis, 252. 

Parallels (character), 151. 

Parallels (a yariety of composition), 842. 

Paraphrase^ what it is, 844. 

Parentheses, meaning of the word, 186. 
How indicated in reading, 186. Much 
used by old writers, 186. In disfavor 
with modem critics, 186. Rules for the 
use of; 187—189. Their proper place in 
a sentence, 187. How to panctuato mat- 
ter within parentheses, 188. Long, to be 
QYoided, 812. 



Pao'mihelAoal JEoBpreesiont, 104 Whero 
generally used, 104. To be preceded and 
followed by the comma, 104^ 106, 107. 
Examples ol^ 105. 

Parodies, what they are, 226) 421. 

Pcwonomasia, see Pun. 

Parsing, difficulties in, explained, 66. 

PariicipleSt definition of; 64. Nnmboi 
of; 64. 

ParUcles, splitting oi; 295. 

Pasquinade, the, 42a 

Pastoral Poetry, 428. 

Patriotism, a source of moral sublimity, 
205. 

Pauses, shonld be distributed at proper in- 
tervals, 802. Poetical, 415; primary, 
415 ; secondary, 415, 416. 

Pentameter, of what it consists, 404. Iam- 
bic, constitutes the Tieroio line, 410 ; its 
character, 410; used in the Spenserian 
stanza, 410 ; most commonly found in 
the form of the couplet, 411. 

Period, meaning of the term, 86. Foond 
in manuscripts of an early date, 86. 
Bules for the, 87<~90. When used to 
denote the omission of letters, 142. 

Peroration, the, of an argumentative dis- 
course, 889. 

Personification, 250. 

Perspiouity, see Clearness. 

Phrases, definition of, 69. 

Picturesque, the, 198, 194 

Pleonasm^ 287. 

Plot, the, what it is, 874 Characteristics 
of a good, 874 

Poetry, what compositions it embraoes 
400. Features that distinguish it tnun 
prose, 401. Vwrietles oi; 418. 

Points, punctuation, first use oi; 81. To 
be used independently of reading-pausea, 
84 Used to separate words and clausea^ 

84. Used to indicate the parts of speech, 
84 Show to what class a sentence be- 
longs, 85. Indicate sudden transitionB^ 

85. Denote the omission of words, 86. 
Must be used only when there is a 
positive rule for so doing, 85. Enumera- 
tion of the, 86. 

Polysyndeton, 295u 

Portuguese Language, origin cf the, 42. 

Possessive Case, rules for the formation 

of the, 142. 
Precision, derivation of the term, 279. 

Iq what it consists, 279. YiolaUnl by 
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• want of diaerimlnfttlai& in ihe use of 
qrnonjines, 879. Bi^eda nimeceBsaiy 
words, 28L Often violated by indefinite 
circnmlooations, 283. 

Predioats^ what it is, 6a When the com- 
ma must be inserted in a compound, 119. 

PrepositionSt origin of; 80. Defined, 61 
List of; 64b List of prepositions that 
follow certain words, 159. Should not 
close a sentence, 897. 

PretcoU^ remarks on the style oi; 869. 

Froloffuet the, 421. 

PronoufM, 84jectiye, origin of; 81 ; defini- 
tion of; 68. Personal, origin of; 81 ; de- 
flniUon of, 62^ Belative, origin of; 82; 
definition oi; 62. IntnrogatiTe, definition 
of; 62. The sitine pronoun not to refbr 
to different objects in the same sentence, 
887. 

Propriety^ in what it consists, 276. Faults 
opposed to it, 276. Violated by the con- 
Ibunding of deriyatires, 276. 

ProaCy compositions it embraces, 848. 

ProsopopceiOf 250. 

ProsthesU, 236. 

Profjerby the, 845. 

Pwlrn^ the, 422. 

Pun^ the, 280. Novelty essential to its 
effect, 280. 

Ptunctuation^ what it is, 81. By whom 
invented, 81. Too generally neglected, 82. 
Prevents misconceptions, 82. Founded 
on great and definite principles, 88^ Gen- 
eral principles of, 84, 85, 86. 

Puritp, in wl^it it consists, 271. 

Pyrrhic^ the, 408. 

QuanHty, of syllables, on what it depends, 
402; how inaicatod, 408; in Latin and 
Greek, independent of accent, 403. 

QuarUHy-Marli^ 150. 

Qtiatrain^ the, 407. 

QuinUlianj his view of the perfect orator, 
164 

Quotation-pointSj of what they consist, 
145. By whom first used, 145. For 
what employed, 145. Not to be used 
when merely the substance of a quotation 
is given, 145. How to ponctuate matter 
within, 146. Single, when used, 146. 

Qtiotations, when to be preceded by the 
colon, 97. When to be preceded by the 
commK, 124. 



Season^ the distinction bttween man nd 
brutes, 18. 

Seasoning^ the, in an argumentatiTe dis- 
course, 8S9. 

Beference-Marks^ 150. 

Regimen^ of verbs and preposlti<Affi8L 

RepetUion (the figure), 252. 

£0«jric<ioe^a^r«8sum«, defined, 109l Not 
to be separated by the comma firom that 
which they restrict, 105, HO. To be set 
off by the comma, when they t^bc to 
several antecedents themselves separated 
by that poinl^ 110. Should stand imme* 
diately after their logical antecedents^ 
110. 

Reitiev), the, 880. 

ReoiHon^ the best means of correethig too 
great Acridity, 264. Necessary to the 
effect of good writing, 815. 

Rhetorio, ancient meaning of the woid, 
168. Its present acceptation, 16& Its 
province as a science and as an art, 16i 
To be regarded as a usefhl and an elegant 
art, 165. Advantages resulting fh>m tbe 
study of, 166—168. Objection to its rales, 
168. Sour<» from which its rules are 
drawn, 169. Figures oi; 246. 

Rhyme, an un&vorable medium for the 
expi-ession of sublime ideas, 211. De- 
fined, 402. Principles to bo observed 
respecting it, 418, 414 Bich rhymea^ 
418. Speaks to the ear, 414 Pexfoct 
rhymes, 414 Admissible rhymes, 414 
Inadmissible rhymes, 414 Begnlarity 
of, important, 415. 

Ridicule, in what it consists, 288. To 
what it may be effectively applied, 288L 
Its attack covert, 234 

Romanes^ the, 875. Difference between 
it and the novel, 875. 

Romans, the, their policy in introdndng 
their language into conquered states, 40L 



S. 

Scmserit, supposed to be one of the vaoA 

ancient of languages, 26. 
Satire, the, 428. 
Satirical Poetry, 428. 
Saw, the, 845k 
Saxon Language, an ofl^oot of Oodikk 

46. 
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8aafm»t what part of Oonnany they in- 
habited, 44 ' 

Scandinatda, emigration of barbarians 
from, 41. 

Scandina'fdan Language, an ofC^oot of 
Gothic, 46. 

Scanning, in what it consists, 408. 

Science^ its relation to art, 165. 

Section (character), where nsed, 150. 

Semicolon, meaning of the word, 100. De- 
gree of separation which it denotes, 100. 
First employed in Italy, 100. 'When first 
used in England, 100. Soles for the, 
100—102. 

Semi^Saxon Writmgs, 50. 

Sense, adaptation of sonnd to, 804. 

Senses, the, rendered acnte by constant nse, 
172. Three of them incapable of awa- 
kening pleasnre in the imagination, 1S8. 

Senteruiea, definition o^ 67. Component 
parts of, 67. Subjects of^ 67; how ascer- 
tained, 63. Predicates of; 68. Members 
of, 69. Declarative, 70. Interrogative, 
71. Imperative, 71, Exclamatory, 71. 
Simple, 71. Compound, 71. 

Sermons, 893—899. 

Shafcspeare, his dramatic poems highly 
irregular, 822 ; their popularity account- 
ed for, 828. 

Side-heads, what they are, 155. 

SUence, a source of sublimity, 197. 

Simile, the, what it is, 247. Sometimes 
nsed without any formal term of com- 
parison, 247. The explanatory, 247. The 
embellishing, 248. Bules for its use, 256. 
Should not be founded on faint resem- 
blances, 256. Should not be trite, 256* 
Should not be founded on local allusions, 
257. Should not be drawn from resem- 
blances to trivial objects, 257. Is out 
of place, when anger, terror, or despair, is 
the prevalent passion, 258. 

StanpUdty, essential to sublimity, 208. 

SX;£^Am, historical, 868. Biographical, 869. 

Smallness, an element of beauty, 219. The 
idea of; associated with whatever we are 
fond of, 219. 

Smell, a source of pleasure to the imagi- 
nation only by means of associations, 
189. 

Smoothness, an element of beauty, 218. 

Solecisms, 278. 

SoUtttde, a source of sublimity, 197. 

^lon, the laws of, -how written, 28. 



Sonnet, the, borrowed from the Italians^ 
409. Of what it consists, 409. ArrangOi 
ment of its rhymes, 409. 

Sophism, difference between it and sophis* 
try, 277. 

Sotmd, beauty of, 222. Adaptation oi; to 
sense, 804. 

Sounds, inarticulate, 16. Employed in 
composition to imitate motion, 806 ; to 
represent the emotions of the mind, 807. 

Spanish Language, the, origin oi; 42. 
Character of, 59. 

SpecvlaUon, what it is, 854. 

Speech, parts oi; their origin, 29—83 ; their 
numbOT, 62; to be carefkilly distin- 
guished, 65. 

Spondee, the, 408. 

Stanzas, what they are, 402. Their variety, 
infinite, 407. Four-lined, 407. Six-lined, 
408. The Spenserian stanza, borrowed 
from Italian, 408; by whom used, 408; 
of what it consists, 408. 

Statement, the, of an argumentative dis- 
course, 888. 

Story, the, 876. Difibrence between it and 
the tale, 876. 

Strength, in what it consists, 293. Be- 
quires the rejection of superfluous words, 
298. Bequires that proper connectives 
be used, 298. Bequires that the too fre- 
quent use of and be avoided, 294 Be- 
quires the writer to avoid splitting par- 
ticles, 295. Bequires that the important 
words be so disposed as to make the 
greatest impression, 295. Beqnh-es that a 
shorter member should precede a longer 
and a weaker a stronger, 296. Bequires 
that a sentence should not be closed with 
an unaccented word, 297. 

Style, dignified by figures, 248. What it 
is, 262. Derivation of the word, 262. 
Yarieties of, 263 ; appropriate to dif&rent 
subjects, 268. The dry, 26a The plain, 
268. The neat, 268; adapted to all sub- 
jects, 264. The elegant, 264. The florid, 
264; two varieties of, 264; best means 
of correcting too great floridity, 264. The 
simple, 265. The labored, 265. The con- 
cise, 265. The diffuse, 266. The nex^ 
vous, 266. The feeble, 266. Essential 
properties oi; 270. Forming of, 818 
rules for the, 814—816. Must be adapted 
to the subject, 816. 

Su^-Tieads, what they are, 155. 
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Ari^fM<i^ deflnitloD ot 67. How to be m- 
oertaiiied, 68. Grammfttical, 68. Logic- 
al, 68. I^cal, whea to be followed hj 
the comma, 115. List of, 427—434. 

Sublimity ^ defined, 194 Its principal 
eonrco, 195. An element in 6criptural 
descriptions of poweifid «^n|niftla, 195. 
Yastnesa. one of its soorces, 196. Park- 
ness, solitude, and silence, c(Hidaciye to 
it, 197. Obscuity, one of its so<jrces, 197. 
Heightened by disorder, 198. Bounds 
characterized by, 199. Produced, in 
bounds, exclusively by associations, 200. 
The sublime in writing, 201; excludes 
what is merely beautifal, 201. Moral or 
sentimental sublime, 204; its sources, 
804. Style essential to it, 206; concise- 
ness, one of its essentials, 207 ; simplicity, 
one of its essentials, 208. The emotion 
it excites, short-liTcd, 209. An unim- 
proyed state of society, favorable to it, 
210. Bhyme, unfavorable to sublimity 
in writing, 212. Faults opposed to it, 
918. Yery swift motion, an element 
oi; 818. 

Subttantk>e8f what they are, 62. 

SyllabicaMonf two systems ol^ 144 Bules 
of, 145. 

SyUepsU, what it is, 287. 

Syniaoa, principles for correcting fialso, 
156—159. Figures of; 287 

SyruBresUj 286. 

Syncope ^26. 

8yn6Gdoch6y%4S. 

SynonymeSf what they aro, 28QL Want 
of discrimination between them violfitee 
precision, 879. 

T. 

Tale, the, 875. 

Tcute, de^ed, 170. Yarious theories re- 
specting it, 170, 171. Common to all 
men, 171. Possessed in different de- 
grees, 17L An improvable faculty, 172. 
Its connection with the Judgment, 178. 
Its ' elements, 174 Its characteristics, 
174 Delicacy of, 174. Correctness of, 
176. Mutations of, 176. Often vitiated, 
176, 177. Diversity of, when admissible, 
178. Standard of, 179. Distinction be- 
tween it and genius, 181, 182. Pleasures 
of, 188; derived from imagination, 186; 
increased by associations, 186. 



Tautology, what it Is, 800. HofW to momI 

it, 800. 
Technical Terms, to be avoided in. compo- 
sition, 288. 
Testimony, argument fk-oxn, 838. 
Tetrameter, of what it consists, 404 Iim* 

bic, a £»vorite measure^ 411 ; its ha^ 

of construction, 410. 
Teutonic Language, a branch of Gothic, KL 
TesBts, choice ot, 894 
Thaut, supposed to be identical wttb 

Hermes Trismegistus, 25L 
7%e$i«, the, 885. 

Thought, essential to effective writing, 398L 
TiOe^age, the, 156. 
Titles Bunndng, what they are, 155. 
Tmesis, 287. 
Touch, incapable of awakening pleasure ^ 

the imagination without the aid cf sif^ 

189. 
Tract, the, 880. 
Tragedy, defined, 420. 
Tra'ods,Z10. 

Travesties, what they are, 286^ 42L 
Treatise, the, 880. 
IHbrach, the, 403. 
Trimeiar, of what it conslsia, 404 
Triplet, the, what it is, 402. 
Trochee, the, 408. 
Tivpes, 247. 
Type, kinds of; 154 

U. 

Unity, in what it consists, 800. Beqnins 
that the scene and subject be changed m 
littio QA possible, 809. Begulres us to 
avoid crowding into one sentence thingi 
that have no connection, 810. Punctu- 
ation, no remedy fbr violationa of; 811. 
Bequires the writer to avoid long paren- 
theses, 812. The three diamatto unities 
420. 

Unity and Variety, held by soxne to coo* 
stitute beauty, 215. 

Usage, the only standard of speaking and 
writing, 274 Present, 274 National, 
274 Seputable, 274 Bules with re- 
spect to words when usage is divided, 275 

Utility, held by some.to constitute beauty 
215. 

V. 

Variety, one of the elements of boaoty 
of figure, 217. 
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RmAmm^ a source of snblimliy, 196. 

F&rbit origin Ot, 81. Defined, 68. Sub- 
joctBof,68. Transitive, 63. Intransitiye, 
68. Finite, 6a Yoices of, 68. Transi- 
tive and intransitive, to bo careftilly dls- 
tingoished, 158. 

Verge, of what it consists, 401. Iambic, 
404w Trochaic, 404 Anapestic, 404. 
Dactylic, 404 Blank, see Blanb Verse, 

Veraee, what they are, 402. When called 
pure, 404 When said to be miaedj 
404 Catalectic, 404 Hypercatalectic, 
406i Acatalectic, 40& 

Vereiflcation, what it is, 402. 

Vignette, the, 155. 

r««M>n,250. 

Vobumee, different sizes of, folio, quarto, 
&a,158. 

Voyagea, 870. 

VylgarUTM, to be avoided, 276. 

nr. 

Wdahf its rcscmblAnoe to Hebrew, 87. 



WU, whnt it is, 225. How pror need, 226 
Varieties oi; 226—281. CaprMe of ma- 
king beauties, as well as blemishes, sub- 
jects of derision, 321. 

Wonderful, the, a source of pleasure to the 
imagination, 198. An element in Chi- 
nese gardening, 198. 

WHMng, ideographic system oi; 21 ; used 
by the Mexicans and North Americau 
Indians, 21. Verbal system of^ 21 ; ob- 
jection to it, 22. Chinese system of, 22 
read and understood by other Asiatia 
nations, 22. Byllabio system oi; 28 
written languages of which it is the basis, 
28. Alphabetic systGm of, 28; its origin, 
24 ; its Invention attributed to the Deity, 
to Moses, Abraham, Enoch, and Adam, 
24; its invention attributed by the 
Greeks and £omans to the Phoenicians, 
25 ; different theories as to its invention, 
26 ; known to the Jews in the timo of 
Moses, 27. Present manner o^ Intro* 
duced by Pronapides, 28. 



THE END. 
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Webster's Quarto Dictionaryo 
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C. & G. MERRIAM, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
From, Daniel Wkbsteb. 



Webster 





I possess manv Dictionaries, and of most of the learned and cultivated langnages^ 
ancient and modern; bnt I 
never feel that I am entirely 
armed and equipped in this 
respect, without Dr. 
at command. 

From EuFus Choatb. 

Messrs. G. i&, G. Merrlam: — Gentlemen, I have just had the honor of receiving 
the noble volume in which 
you and the great lexicogra- 
pher, and the accomplished 
reviser, unite your labors to 
"bid the langaage live." 

accept it with the highest f £ ^^ / ^^% 

pride and pleasure, and beg ^^ 

to adopt in its utmost 
strength and extent, the testimonial of Daniel Webster. 

From, John C. Spenokb. 
Unquestionably the very best Dictionary of our language extant Its great ac- 
curacy in the definition and derivation of 
words, gives it an authority that no other 
work on the subject possesses. It is con- 



am .'—Gentlemen, I have just had the honor of receiving 
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worK on ine suojecc possesses, aub cuu- r\ 1 

etantly cited and relied on in our Courts j 1 " 

of Justice, in our legislative bodies, and in \J 
public discussions, as entirely conclusive. 

From Elihit BrrEBiTT. 
Webster^s great Dictionary may be regarded as bearing the same relation to the 
English language which Newton's "PWn-- ^ 

cipia" does to the sublime science of ^ i (A irt% ^ f^ 

Natural Philosophy. \^^^\A/SA^ ^V€4/1A/M^^^ 

From Pbesident Hopkins, WiUiama (kiUege. 
There is no American scholar who does not feel proud of the labors of Dr. web- 
ster as the pioneer of lex- t^^ J^g^ ^ J v y.,y^*^ 

readily admit the great and V^ ^ .*^^^ f 

distinctive merits of his Dictionary. - 

From Sows. G. Whittibb. 



The best and safest guide 
of the students of our lan- 
guage. 




From FiTZ Gbeens Hallbce:. 



Of the book Itself I 
hear but one opinion from 
all around me, and do but 
echo the universal voice in 
expressing my approval of 
its great worth, and my 
belief that it has rendered 
any further research, or 
even improvement in our 
time, unnecessarv in ita 
department of instruction. 
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Physical Science. 



Natural Philosophy: 

ElCBRACIKO THB VOOT BeCBNT DiSOOTBBIES IN THE VxitlOIXS BbANCHES 01 

Phtbics, akd Ezhibitino ths Application of SoiSNTcnc Prznciplxs in 
£vsBr-DAT Life. Acoompanied with full descriptions of Expebi- 

MXNTB, PbACTIGAL ExEBCISES, AND NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 

BY G. P. QUACKENBOS, A. M. 
12X11Q. 450 pages. Price $1. 
This book, which is illustrated in the most liberal manner, is 

equally adapted for use with or without apparatus. It is dis- 
tinguished 

1. For its remarkable deamess. 

2. For its fallnesB of illufitration. 

8. For its original method of dealing with difficulties. 

4. For its correction of nomerouB errors heretofore nnfortonately stereo- 
typed in School Philosophies. 

5. For its explanation of scientific principles as they appear in everj-day 
life. 

6. For its practical application of these principles in questions presented 
for the pnpiPs solution. 

7. For a signal perspicuity of arrangement. One thing being presented 
at a time and everything in its proper place, the whole is impressed without 
difficulty on the mind. 

8. For the inlerest with which it invests the subject From the outset, 
the student is fascinated and ffiled with a desire to fathom the wonders of 
the material world. 

9. For the embodiment of all recent discoveries in the various depart- 
ments of philosophy. Instead of relying on the obsolete authorities that 
have furnished the matter for many of our popular school Philosophies, the 
author ha^made it his business to acquaint himself with the present state of 
science, and thus produced such a work as is demanded by the prc^fressive 
spirit of the age. 

All who have examined this book commend it in the highest 
terms. • , 

"Mr. QuACKENBOB has long been favorably known as a teacher and also a writer ot 
educational books. This elenaentanr work on Natural Philosophy strikes us as being 
one of his most useAil and happy eflrarts.^^ — IT. Y. Courier and miquirer, 

" A very complete systeni. We have been particularly struck with the eonciaenesB 
andlntelliglble character of the definitions and explanations." — 2^, Y. Observer. 

"■ It is much the most complete and instructive school-book on Natural Philoeophy 
that we have ever seen." — Chri^ian Unions LouiwUU^ Ky, 

" Every reasonable requirement is met in this new work.'" — GaeetU^ PiUtSfurg^ Pa. 

" The whole arrangement is decidedly superior to anything of the Iilnd that ever 
fell under our inspection.^ — PO0& Hartford^ Conn. 

•' It places the principles and rales of philosophy within fhe leadi of the young stn* 
lent in a most attractive fonxL'^— Evening Transerivt, Boston. 



Clnac kenbos^s Text-Bo oks. 
Illustrated School History 

OF THE UKITED STATES, 

Vbom thb Easlzut Disootxbiss to ths Psbsskt Ton: xuBBAonra a Fc^i 
AooouKT or THV ABOsiemxs, Bioosaphioal Notioxs or Dwstsqvirilzt 
Mkn, Ain> NuxxBOTTS Maps, Plans or Battlb-Feblds, Ain> Pioto^ial 

iLLUBTBATlOira. 

BY G. p. QUACKENBOS, A. M. 

12ino. 473 pages. Price $1. 

The Anther has aimed to be aimple, that youth of lower as well as adyaseed 
classes may nnderstand him ; dear^ that no indistlixct or erroneous impressions may 
be conveyed ; acouraU in the recital of facts ; and inUreatinff as regards both mat* 
ter and style. Avoiding fragmentary statements, he has gone into detail sufficiently 
to show events in their connections, .convinced that a fairer idea of them is thus im- 
parted, and that fiicts otherwise dry may in this way be made attractive and indelibly 
impressed on the mind. Ho has tried thronghont to be fair and national. He has 
neither introduced offensive allusions, nor invidiously attempted to bias the minds of 
the young on controverted questions connected with politics or religion. 

The pronunciation of all difficult and foreign names is given in brackets ; and ap- 
propriate illustrations have been liberally provided. Maps are as useM in history 
as in geography, and plans are often essential to the lucid delineation of military 
movements. Both are here presented wherever it was thought they would be o{ 
service. 

In elegance of style, accuracy, clearness, interest of narrative, riclftiess of illr.8- 
tratlon, and adaptation to the school-room, this History is pronoxmced fS&r in advance 
of every similar work heretofore pnblishe'd. 

JFrom Psor. H. D. Lathbop, GaanbUr^ Ohio, 

It seems to me admirably adapted to the purpose intended. The style is simple 
and attractive, the narrative accurate and sufficiently minute, the illustrations appro- 
priate and elegant, and the typographical execution all that could be desired. 

From J. D. H. Gobwxhb, Principal Kentucky Liberal InstUtOt, 

I shall at once introduce iinAfhe test work of the hind on this Important braaeli 
of education. 

From Bxv. Jobxpb Shaokxu'obd, PrineipaZ Institute^ MouUon^ Ala, 

I think it superior to many that I have examined as a school-book. I have beea 
ttiing Wilson's, but I think this is c much better book for schools. 

From Bbt. Chablxs Bbtmolds, Se(Aor of Trinity Churchy Col'>wib'USj Ohio, 

It Is a most delightfal volume, and were I teaching a doien dasBei in Ucited 
^tea History, I would use no other book but yours. 



Ctnackenbob s Text-Books. 

First Lessons in Composition, 

lir wmcH THX Pbikgipuss of tuk Aut abk dkvxlopzd ur oomnMnnoH wieh tbs 
PuiroiPLES or Osahmab; EUBBACnra fuxl Dibsotiokb on tez bitbjsct ov 
PuHonrATioN ; with Copious Exeboisxs. 

By G. p. QUACKENBOS, A. M. 

12mo. 182 pages. Price 50 cents. 

These " First Lessons ^ are intended for beginners in Grammar and Composition, 
asd should be placed in their hands at whatever age it may be deemed best for them 
to commence these branches. By a succession of pleasing and ingenious exercises, 
they teach the yoong student the use of words, and enable him to express his 
thoughts chastely, forcibly, and elegantly, to analyze a subject properly, and to pro- 
duce successively, after given models, letters, descriptions, narrations, biographical 
sketches, essays, and argumentative discourses. 

This work, immediately on its publication, came into general use, and its sale 
hss been steadily increasing ever since. Many teachers who had not before made 
Composition a regular branch of their course, on account of its dryness, and the want 
of a proper text-book, found it so easy and pleasant with the aid of these ** First 
Lessons," that they at once introduced it, even among very young classes, with won- 
derful effect in developing their intellectual powers. The Publishers have yet to 
learn the first place in which the work has not given entire satisfiiction. 

lyom Tatles Lewis, LL. D., Prof, of fjh-vdCy Union OoUtg^ Schensdadf/^ IT. T. 

We cannot say that this book is the best of the hind, for io« Tia/ee CMn nothing 
like it. It is at the same time a system of grammar and rhetoric It commences 
with the alphabet, and ends with a brief, vet very clear and practical, illustration of 
some of the highest rules of good writing. It may be studied by the child who has 
just learned to read, whilst, at the same time, it might be of no snudl service tc 
many of the graduates of our colleges. 

From EicnABD 8. Jambs, Principal of Elgh Sdhod^ Norritiown^ OMo, 

After a careful examination of the book, I am prepared to say that I know of no 
work equal to it for simplicity of arrangement, correctness of definition, and adapta- 
tion to the wants of schools. It is the worlc 

From G. W. Claekx, A M., Awo. Prine. of ML WaahinQton CoU. InsHtuU, JT. 7. 

It is calculated in my view (better than any similar wetls. with whieh I am ae> 
quainted) to render a practical knowledge of the English tongue, both more easy ts 
acquire and more easy to imjxart 

From the late Rector of the WiUiamahurgh Cframmar Behook 
For an elementary work on Composition, I know none d» wi,y d/tgree Mital 

Fromihe Principal qf Clark Seminary f Vcu 

QuAOKEiTBOs's Is, I am penmaded, the best book for begin»P9* i^ 
before the public 
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standard. Text-IBooks. 



Among tbe pecnliar merits of this work, besides its simplicity, are 
the conciseness of its roles and definitions ; its close and logicid 
reasoning, which calls the powers of the learner into aotiye exer- 
cise ; and the great nnmber and Tariety of its examples, -wliich 
afford eyerj opportunity for extended practice. 

II. TREATISE ON ALGEBRA S Embracing, besides the ele- 
mentary principles, all the higher parts usually taught in CoUeges ; 
containing, moreover, the new method of Cubic and Wgber Equa- 
tions, as well as the development and application of the more x^ 
cently discovered Theorem of Sturm. 8vo. Sheep. 420 pages. 
Price $1 50. — ^Adapted to the use of Academies and Colleges. It 
will be seen, from the title given above, that it is comprehensive 
and complete. The principles of the science are combined and 
arranged on a new plan, which renders the increase in difficulty 
exceedingly gradual. 
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Perkins' Geometrical Series. 

I. ELEMENTS OF GEOfflETRT) with Practical AppIicatfonsL 
12mo. 320 pages. Price $1 00. — In these Elements it is umed 
to strip Geometry of its difficulties, and render it an attractive 
study. This is effected by giving a practical bearing to eveiy 
thing that is taught. This original feature invests Geometry with 
an interest of which its apparently abstract character has hereto- 
fore deprived it. 

II. PLANE AND SOLD) GEOMETRY x to which are added, 
Plane and Spherical Trigonometry and Mensuration, accompanied 
with all the necessary Logarithmic and Trigonometrio Tables. 



Staxidard T'ext-Sooks. 



Laige 8yo. 443 pages. Price $1 50.' — This work is intended to 
follow the Elements, and gives an extended course in th6 higher 
as well as the more mdimental departments of the science, adapted 
for advanced schools and colleges. It is hased on the admirahle 
work oft Vincent, revised bj Bonrdon, which has long been the 
geometrical standard in the French schools. 

PERKEfS' PLASE TRIGONOMETRTy and its application to 
Mensuraf&oii and Land Surveying, accompanied with all the ne- 
cessary Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables. 8vo. 828 pages. 
Sheep. PHce $1 50. — ^This work is remarkable for its simplicity, 
and bears thronghout the marks of its practical origin. The ne- 
cessary Tables are furnished in an Appendix. 

Prom J. M. Pbipfs, AdjU^Prqf. qf Mathematict in tht Univenitjf qfMia- 

" I have examined with as^nch care and attention as my time would 
permit, Prof. Perkins* Series of Mathematioal Tezt-books, and am much 
pleased with them. They are the mott complete books in their design and 
execution which I have ever seen. I hox>e they will be generally intro- 
duced into our schools and colleges. They will, I think, if tried, prove 
eminently satisfactory, and not a little eonduotve to sound and thorough 
mental discipline." 

Did q>ace permit, hundreds of letters similar to the above 
could be published. 

*,* A copy of any of Dr. Perkins' works, for examination, will 
be sent by mail post-paid, to any Teacher or School-Officer, re- 
mitting one-half its price. 

A complete Descriptive Catalogue of Text-Books published 
by D. A. & Co., will be furnished upon application by letter or 
otherwise. 

B. APPI4STON 4c CO.yPnMiahenyNewTarlc* 
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